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ERNEST RENAN. 


In regard to every great mind that leaves a deep impress on its 
age the curiosity of contemporaries asks two questions. On the 
one hand, it inquires, “ How was this mind formed and what was 
the genesis of the thought which it expressed?” On the other 
hand, it asks, “ What lasting and fruitful element has it con- 
tributed to its generation and those which come after?” This 
double problem has a fascinating interest in this particular in- 
stance on account of the personality of the man, one of the most 
attractive and complicated characters which have appeared since 
Montaigne, and because of the extreme importance of the ques- 
tions to which he devoted his life. Endowed with the most mani- 
fold gifts, — a savant, a philosopher, a poet, — no one exerted a 
profounder influence upon the doctrine, the thought and the 
imagination of his countrymen; no one perhaps has been so 
insufficiently comprehended both at home and abroad. He has 
been stupidly criticised and stupidly praised. Men have been 
arrested by the apparent contradictions of this thought, in which 
there seemed to triumph in turn the most elevated idealism and 
the most absolute skepticism ; by this stoical life which wrapped 
itself more than once in the formulas of Epicurus; by this science 
which seemed always preoccupied by a fear that its affirmation or 
its negation might be taken too seriously. He was denounced as 
one of the moral dissolvents of the century, and yet from his lips 
there fell some of the highest and gravest words to which our 
generation has listened. By a supreme contradiction, those who 
came near to M. Renan, those especially who studied him with 
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some care, have rendered their testimony to the unparalleled sin- 
cerity of his thought, which always was expressed as it appeared 
to himself, and was never sacrificed either to the desire of popu- 
larity, or to fear of the powers that are or of public opinion, or 
even, great artist as he was, to the search for artistic effect. In 
order to solve the enigma of this manifold soul, we need only 
follow it in its history and in its work. The task is easy: the 
work is before us, and the essential element of this history, the 
critical period which formed it, M. Renan himself has described 
to us in the clearest and frankest of Confessions.' I shall be 
excused for devoting myself quite fully to the Renan of the early 
years; one may say that after twenty-five M. Renan no longer 
changed, and that all the qualities, all the essential ideas, all the 
general views, and the greater part of the special views which 
made him original and powerful, are shown in the first pages 
which he wrote on leaving the seminary, with all the consciousness 
and all the clearness that they were to have later on. 


I. 


Brittany is the country of fairies. It is the corner of France 
which has preserved the ancient faith in its greatest purity, not 
only the Christian faith, but also the old popular religion anterior 
to the church, the roots of which go deep down into the period 
of mythology and paganism. Its true temples are the country 
chapels, with their local saints and their bizarre images and 
legends which are more Druidical than Christian and are much 
more closely related to the Richis and the Devatas of India than 
to the canonized saints of the established church. 

Here M. Renan was born of a family of sailors. These people, 
forever cradled in the eddies of a terrible sea that is rarely smil- 
ing and always solemn, and in the mysteries of their superstitions 
and legends, are more grave, more spiritual and more profoundly 
thoughtful than any other people of France. Renan was still 
a child when his father perished at sea. He was reared by 
his mother, who was of Gascon descent ; she added to the Breton 
faith a fund of gayety, verve and gentle irony that were foreign 
to Brittany. She gave her son his profound and sincere faith in 


1 Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, to which should be added the pages, of 
which only a few copies were printed, devoted to the memory of his sister, 
Henriette Renan, ‘‘a Souvenir for those who knew her :” Paris, September, 
1862. These pages, the most touching that ever came from the heart of the 
writer, will doubtless soon be made public. 
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the teachings of the church and also his imaginative faith, amused 
and semi-skeptical, in the creations of the popular religion. She 
was a living folk-lore; “she loved these faiths as a Breton and 
smiled at them as a Gascon.” To his education in this naive 
and earnest environment, so different from that of our great cul- 
tivated and commonplace cities, Renan attributed later his his- 
torical faculty and his gift of reviving spiritual conditions differ- 
ent from those of our own day. He had there acquired “ a kind 
of habit of seeing underground and of hearing noises beyond the 
reach of other ears.” 

His first masters, the good priests of Treguier, that old city of 
convents, chapels and churches, were such models of tranquil 
faith and spotless virtue as the provincial clergy of France often 
exhibit. They taught him, by their lessons and by their example, 
that Christianity sums up every ideal and that the spiritual life is 
the only noble life. When in 1838, led by the report of Renan’s 
success as a scholar in the college of Treguier, M. Dupanloup, 
in search of brilliant recruits for the church, called him to the 
seminary of Saint-Nicolas du Chardonneret, he carried there a 
perfect docility and an entire faith, thus far untouched by any 
disturbance from within or from without. eared in a confined 
atmosphere, where no breath of the profane world came, he had 
had none of those encounters with the modern spirit which suffice 
with so many other Frenchmen to shake and destroy their tradi- 
tional faith, while they have no part in the work of their own con- 
version. We do not divest ourselves of our faith; it is torn from 
us by the wind which blows upon the age, and those who lose 
their beliefs through the labor of their own minds only are as rare 
as those who form their own beliefs. The few men who are the 
real makers of their own incredulity have generally been stranded 
on the arid shores of reasoning ; it is upon the antinomy between 
the teachings of revelation and those of science that their faith 
makes shipwreck, or upon the logical impossibilities which appear 
on every side as soon as faith seeks to justify itself. The spirit- 
ual crisis which threw M. Renan out of the church was quite 
different. It was entirely of a philological and critical order ; it 
was the sense and the date of some lines of Hebrew which fixed 
his destiny. It was the crisis of Robert Elsmere forty years 
before “ Robert Elsmere.” An excellent Hebraist of St. Sul- 
pice, the Abbé Le Hir, a man of great learning and acquainted 
with the critical labors of the Germans, but who had a profound 
faith not to be in any way uprooted, which allowed him to dismiss 
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without trouble and by an a priori process every conclusion of 
science which conflicted with Orthodoxy, had initiated the young 
seminarist in the study of Hebrew and of German exegesis. 
This was the cause of the shipwreck. Renan had never been 
arrested by an objection to the doctrines of the Trinity and of 
the Incarnation viewed in themselves; he had accepted every 
dogma on faith in the revealed texts. But now the philological 
study of these very texts showed him that they cannot be revealed, 
since they swarm with contradictions and have all the charac- 
teristics of ordinary human literature. The Book of Daniel is an 
apocryphal document belonging to the time of the Maccabees: the 
infallible church is mistaken then, when it makes this the work of 
a prophet in the time of Nebuchadrezzar and exults in the real- 
ized prophecies which it contains. The history of Christ rests 
upon the Gospels; the Synoptics contradict the Fourth Gospel 
and contradict each other ; there is no reconciliation possible, and 
it is impossible to accept them all together. The New Testament 
founds its dogmas upon citations from the Old Testament: these 
quotations are inaccurate or have not the sense which was given 
them, so that the two Testaments cannot be equally inspired. The 
skepticism which rests entirely upon the exercise of the logical 
faculties always appears to be a kind of begging the question in 
the eyes of the religious critic and has no convincing effect upon 
him: the claims and the merits of faith are precisely that it 
rises above reason, and so all the arrows darted by abstract reason 
are necessarily telwm imbelle sine ictu. But it is not the same 
with doubts as to facts, with historic doubts: for if the word 
which establishes the faith is a word human, changeable, contra- 
dictory, and born out of historical circumstances, the dogma and 
the book dissolve together. 

The young man who on the 6th of October, 1845, having recog- 
nized that he could no longer, without denying his conscience, 
keep the name of Catholic and of Christian, descended never to 
ascend them again the steps of St. Sulpice, had as little in com- 
mon with the frivolous and incredulous world in which he was to 
disappear as with the world of belief which he had left. Voltair- 
ianism, which was then the religion of France, was unknown or 
profoundly antipathetic to him. Although much later M. Renan 
recognized not only the substantial gratitude which we owe to the 
Encyclopedists but also the profound and just views in which 
their frivolous exegesis sometimes anticipated by a century the 
most recent criticism, the Voltairian spirit had had no part in his 
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conversion, He even compared more than once, not without a 
little regret, the slow and painful manner in which he had 
’ effected the emancipation of his thought with the easy and pain- 
less fashion in which the first gamin of Paris reaches his inde- 
pendence. Did it need six years of Hebrew and of German exe- 
gesis pursued in doubt and trembling in order to reach at last as 
a doctrine the postulate of Gavroche! The historian of the ideas 
of this century will not be able to share this regret. That re- 
doubtable but superficial polemic of the eighteenth century which 
assured the right of free thought, even to those very persons 
who are now the most disdainful of it, was an admirable weapon 
in the contest with the worst of oppressions, — that which tor- 
tures in the name of charity and brutalizes in the name of intel- 
lect. But, this task done, it remained singularly ineffective; it 
has nothing to establish in the moral order, and nothing to teach 
in the scientific order, and it can neither explain nor satisfy 
the religious sentiment. In its necessary work of destruction, in 
destroying the fantastical and murderous vegetation which was 
choking the thought of Catholic peoples, it laid the axe upon the 
very germ, upon the root of the moral life. M. Renan, if he had 
been emancipated at fifteen by the methods of the day (fifteen is 
the critical age for faith, in French education), would doubtless 
have showed the world, sooner or later, the incomparable artist 
that was in him: the literary chimes which he carried in his head 
from birth would certainly have sounded, early or late, but to 
what tune? He might perhaps have been attracted by Greece, 
which later exercised so powerful an attraction over his imagina- 
tion, or by pure science, which is the finest field for poetry next to 
history. But we should not have had the advantage of this 
unique experience, the like of which was never before seen in 
France and which was to give us, in the end, the first historian of 
the religious sentiment. 

“In order to comprehend a religion,” M. Renan loved to say, 
‘one must have believed it and have left it.” Doubtless this in 
itself is not sufficient, and everything depends on the manner in 
which one leaves the religion behind him. Lamennais also had 
believed in Christianity and had left it; nevertheless, only at the 
end of his life and many years after his stormy conversion did he 
do it justice. He had left the faith on the battle-field of life 
moved by indignation and anger; he did not leave it by the royal 
road of criticism and history. He detested, the very day when he 
ceased to adore, and his hatred, eloquent and noble like his love, 
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was, like that, sterile and blind. The young seminarist who bade 
the church farewell in 1845 left it without hatred and without 
anger, through very respect for it, obeying the sole commandment 
of an enlightened conscience, which forbade him to commit the 
sacrilege of serving a God who still possessed his heart but no 
longer mastered his reason. Leaving religious illusion behind, 
he remembered all its magic spells and all its evasions, but all its 
charm and all its benefit too. Knowing why he no longer be- 
lieved, he knew also how he had believed; why he did right to 
believe and how the lost faith had answered for a time the noblest 
instincts of his nature. For this reason, when he wrote the his- 
tory of past beliefs he had only to interrogate himself to find 
again in his own consciousness the secret of their nature and their 
power. ; 

His state of mind at this time was that of the liberal Protestant 
theologian or of the Unitarian. ‘ For two months,” said he, “I 
was a Protestant.” During the last Holy Week which he passed 
at St. Sulpice, confiding the decision which he had already taken 
and the anguish of the approaching separation to one of his 
friends who had taken orders, he wrote: “This Holy Week 
above all has been sorrowful for me; for every circumstance 
which withdraws me from my ordinary life plunges me again 
into distress. I console myself by thinking of Jesus, so beautiful, 
so pure, so ideal in his suffering, whom I shall always love what- 
ever view I take of his nature. Even if I should come to aban- 
don him, that should please him, for it would be a sacrifice at the 
altar of conscience: God knows what it would cost me.” For 
him, as for the extreme left of Protestant theology, Jesus was no 
longer more than the ideal man, the most divine expression of 
human nature, and he dreamed of a neo-Christianity freed from 
all dross of superstition, preserving its moral efficacy, and capable 
of remaining or rebecoming the great school of humanity and its 
guide in the future. He believed himself still a Christian. He 
recognized very quickly, however, that he was no longer such, and 
that this symbolic and esoteric Christianity of Protestant Germany 
is only an equivocation. It has no substantial immorality in it, 
for it is not due to politic and worldly calculation : its most com- 
mon source is a very respectable and very religious feeling, a 
sincere and profound attachment to ancient forms and a touching 
gratitude for the dreams which formerly gave the ideal its surest 
wings. It is, moreover, a beneficent equivocation; it favors in 
every sect the exercise of free investigation, it deadens the shocks 
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of dogma; it facilitates religious peace by creating the illusion 
that the esoteric Christianity of thinkers and the miraculous Chris- 
tianity of the masses are one and the same thing, and that Dr. 
Harnack and Dr. Stoecker are both Christians. Finally, it 
allows the highest layers of thought of the age to penetrate the 
lower layers through the medium of a common tradition and 
common watchwords, and permits the new wine to fill the old 
skins. Happy is the country and the time in which this confu- 
sion can take place. It is not now possible, however, in Catholic 
countries. Long before Renan saw clearly into his thought, his 
teacher in theology at the little seminary of Issy, M. Gottofrey — 
an ardent and sectarian nature with the intuitions of the inquisi- 
tor — struck by the logic and the force and the argumentative 
power his young pupil brought to the discussion of theological 
subjects —divined the hidden monster and raised the ery which 
terrified Renan without enlightening him: “You are not a Chris- 
tian!” There is no way under Catholicism to escape the letter, 
to take refuge in allegory: for Catholicism there is no essen- 
tial difference between rationalism, Euhemerism, the mythology 
of the schools, and the brutal Voltairian negation; and we must 
avow that there is none substantially, and in the face of positive 
religion. The Catholic does not comprehend, and he cannot 
accept that esoteric attitude which is the negation not only of 
Catholicism but Christianity itself, for the liberal theologian is 
not a Christian who volatilizes the Christ into a moral metaphor 
and reduces the entire Christology to an allegory and a symbol, 
just as the liberal theologians of neo-paganism were wont to do in 
the case of Jupiter and Hera. 

At the time when M. Renan left St. Sulpice, he was still only 
a pupil of Germany. He took from her not only an exegesis, 
but also a philosophy which for the time replaced for him the 
faith of his fathers. He has often described the profound im- 
pression which was made upon him at the age of eighteen by his 
first initiation into Goethe and Herder: “I felt that I was enter- 
ing a temple.” What impressed him at the beginning in this 
philosophy was that reconciliation of the high religious spirit 
with the critical spirit, which holds out to the Protestant the 
agreeable prospect that he can be a philosopher without ceasing 
to be a Christian. The foundation of this philosophy is the 
notion of Becoming, of the perpetual transformation of things, 
which never are, but are always on the way to being; a view 
eminently historical, elevated and sanctified by the feeling of an 
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active ideal which moves onward to its realization through this 
incessant flux and metamorphosis. In its Hegelian form espe- 
cially this philosophy lends itself admirably to the task of recon- 
ciling the most respectful religious conservatism with all the de- 
mands of history: the Christ being the realization in time of the 
unconscious and hidden deity who, in the panorama of the uni- 
verse and the ages, seeks to come to consciousness and who finds 
it at last in humanity, and, in the bosom of humanity, in the con- 
sciousness of the Christ. But M. Renan was too much of a 
Frenchman in intellect to delay long over these formulas of a too 
precise mysticism; moreover, through a bankruptcy which still 
weighs upon Germany, they were to end, under pretext of the 
ideal, in the deification of brute fact, in the divine right of the 
strongest; to be logical, they should have laid down as the last 
term of the Infinite in its march, not the Christ upon his cross, 
but Hegel in his professorial chair. Renan traversed the German 
systems without settling there; he drew from them only certain 
principles: from Hegel the idea of Becoming, and from Herder 
the idea which corrects and complements becoming, the réle of 
spontaneity in creation. 

Scarcely entered into lay life, Renan encountered influences 
which were to enlighten the obscurity that his Catholic education 
and his German initiation had left in his thought. Thrown upon 
the streets of Paris without resources and without a future, in this 
desert of men he had for support only his determination to live 
in the truth and for the truth. He entered as a supervisor a school 
in the Quartier Latin, where he gained his board and lodging by 
two hours’ work a day, and had the remainder of his time free 
for his own tasks. Among the pupils of the institution, there 
was a young man eighteen years old who already displayed the 
aureole of genius — Marcellin Berthelot. He already possessed 
the encyclopedic mind, the concentrated ardor, the passion for 
truth, and the sagacity in discovery which were to make him one 
of the kings of science. Younger than Renan by four years, he 
imparted to him the revelation of science and the philosophy of 
the external world, as Renan had given him the revelation of the 
philosophy of the spirit. A deep friendship, which was to endure 
for forty years, was established between these two young men 
intoxicated with science, dreaming of a cosmogony, tossing from 
one to another, in their eager converse, fragments of the universe. 
Both were still Christians in imagination; but the exchange of 
ideas sufficed in a few months to relegate these vestiges of faith 
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“to the department of their souls devoted to memory,” and cer- 
tain inflexible principles were laid down which were to form the 
inconcussum quid of their faith. There is no solution of con- 
tinuity in the phenomenal order; there is no interruption in the 
laws of nature, which goes on without ceasing, following the im- 
pulse of its interior movements, while no external will, no super- 
natural intervention can ever be detected in the world: such were 
the necessary conclusions which followed from experience and the 
justified inductions of science during the three centuries since 
science was instituted. Analogous conclusions were necessary in 
the world of mind and in the history of man. Never has a 
miracle been proved; never has the intervention of an extra- 
human will been manifest to man; in every verifiable case, where 
such a deviation has been declared, the apparent deviation has 
been resolved into an illusion or a legend. The history of man 
and of his thought is only one chapter in natural history. In 
this way, M. Renan found himself brought back to the point of 
view of all French philosophy, of the great empiricists of the 
last century and the idealists of the beginning of this century ; 
but he added what was lacking in them, the religious sense. 
While he continued the study of the Semitic languages begun 
at St. Sulpice, he devoted a large part of his time to Indo- 
European studies and followed the lectures of Burnouf at the 
Collége de France. It was a new illumination, a new horizon 
opened before his thought, a third and more powerful awakening 
of his imagination and his intellect. No scholar made upon him 
so profound an impression as Burnouf; and no one was more 
deserving of the opportunity than this great mind that realized 
most perfectly the type of the modern savant who makes the dis- 
covery leap forth from the mere bringing together of facts hon- 
estly collected, and respectfully read and interpreted by the genius 
of good sense. A creative mind in the most diverse domains, in 
the history of Buddhism, of the Vedas, of Zoroastrianism, no one 
ever left behind him a shorter record of error, and we must come 
down to M. Pasteur to find a similar example of the reward 
which, in the hands of genius, awaits this irreproachable and 
patient method: but M. Pasteur labors in a field where this 
method has been applied for a much longer time and is more 
easily verified. “In hearing your lectures” (said Renan to 
Burnouf, in 1849, when dedicating to him the “ Future of 
Science”) “upon the finest of languages and literatures in the 
primitive world, I found the realization of what before I had 
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only dreamed, science becoming philosophy and the highest re- 
sults proceeding from the most scrupulous analysis of details. 

It was not Burnouf’s method alone which filled Renan with 
admiration, it was also the entire view which his revelations 
opened over the history of thought made manifest in language 
and religion. It was a whole branch of the human family that 
Burnouf spread out before him with all its ramification in time 
and space, with its infinite variety and its fruitful unity. On the 
other hand, it was a broad pencil of light, of induction and analogy 
projected upon the parts of the human forest which had hitherto 
remained in the dark. This was a method to be applied outside of 
the Aryan world; meditating upon the treatise of Bopp, Renan 
outlined in thought a comparative grammar of the Semitic lan- 
guages. 

Thus, in less than five years, there were united in his hands 
the three elements, the three metals, the fusion of which was to 
make of his genius the most supple and, despite appearances, the 
most resistant weapon there has been since Goethe. He had 
drawn from Germany its exegesis, from the natural sciences his 
view of the world, and from historical philology his method ; 
from his own treasury he brought forth the things which are not 
borrowed, all the gifts of a pensive and austere race ; a vigorous 
curiosity and infinite sympathy, espousing in imagination every 
form of reality; inflexible attachment in science and in life to 
whatever had once been recognized as just and true. 

These diverse but not disparate elements were fermenting in 
his mind when the Revolution of 1848 broke out with its humani- 
tarian dreams and its bloody disillusions. This was a new shock, 
which forced the student to interrogate the depths of his con- 
sciousness, and to take account of what he was before the world 
and before God, and to sum up the new faith which had replaced 
in him the ruins of Catholicism, and of which he was now to ask 
the direction of his thought and his life. The last two months of 
1848 and the first four months of 1849 were devoted to the com- 
pilation of this confession ; it formed a large volume, intended to 
appear in the same year (it was not published until 1888), and 
entitled “The Future of Science.” It is one of those books 
which are written only at twenty-five, when one is overflowing 
with illusions and enthusiasm. It is the enthusiasm of the young 
man who has had the revelation of a great idea, of science, and 
who, in the intoxication of the discovery, attributes to it all the 
nobility of his own soul, adorns it with omnipotence, and believes 
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it capable of satisfying all the aspirations of humanity, of healing 
all its miseries, and of taking by its pillow the role which positive 
religion can no longer sustain. Insufficiently developed, often 
difficult in expression, obscure through the plethora of thought in 
a mind which has not yet learned to sacrifice or reserve a part of 
its treasures, and which gives itself forth entire, often retarded 
by those considerations of system, after the German fashion, 
which require an apparatus of thought too considerable for the 
substantial residue which they leave, —this book has yet more 
than the merit of being a curiosity, which M. Renan attributed to 
it when, forty years later, he took it out of his bureau “ to show, 
entirely natural, but afflicted by a serious brain fever, a young man 
living solely in his intellect and believing fanatically in truth.” 
This book is, in a certain sense, the most complete one that M. 
Renan wrote, and it contains, more than simply in germ, the 
whole Renan whom we know. To be sure, in the course of time, 
he will lose his illusions as to the omnipotence of science ; he will 
recognize that it cannot found a religion of itself alone; that 
truth can enlighten and direct only those who have already in 
themselves a directing principle, either in the innate nobility of 
their education or in the hereditary habits of virtue impressed 
upon them by ancestors who believed. He himself will say later 
that the virtue of skeptical ages is the residuum left by ages 
of faith: “ My life is always governed by a faith which I no longer 
possess.” He will recognize that the dream of Plato is only a 
dream ; that philosophy is not made to rule the world and replace 
politics ; and that it is not possible for science to reconstruct the 
edifice which was built by the spontaneous forces of nature. The 
fundamental optimism which penetrates these youthful pages ; 
these unmeasured hopes for the future of humanity, considered 
as the purposed end of the development of nature and remaining 
in this semi-Hegelian conception, as it was before in the Catholic 
conception, the centre of the universe, will make way for a limited 
optimism which, if we consider things objectively, is only the 
form that theoretical pessimism takes in a good soul enamored 
of the beautiful and open to the innocent pleasures of life and 
knowledge. These pages bear the mark of 1848 in their demo- 
cratic aspiration, in their conception of humanity as one single 
being, as a homogeneous body, all the members of which are 
capable of comprehending and realizing the same ideal. It isa 
far cry from this book to the discouraged pages of the “ Dialogues 
philosophiques,” and to that transcendent and cruel vision of 
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progress making the immolation of a lower layer of humanity 
serve the coming of an elect race which will realize more fully 
the obscure dream of the hidden God. 

Nevertheless, despite the corrections which age is to bring to 
these theories of youth, all Renan’s essential ideas are here already, 
and it is upon this foundation, laid in his twenty-fifth year, that 
his whole doctrine was developed. For a long time this great 
Purana, left unpublished, was a sort of monumental quarry from 
which he drew, without exhausting it, raw material and polished 
stones, like those architects who built the Rome of the Popes 
from the stones of the Coliseum. Some of his most admired 
pages came from this quarry, and nowhere has he brought out 
more clearly his conception of the divine: ‘“ Beauty in the moral 
order, this is religion. This is the reason why a dead and out- 
grown religion is yet more effective than all purely secular insti- 
tutions; this the reason why Christianity is still more creative, 
consoles more sorrows and acts more vigorously upon humanity 
than all the acquired principles of modern times. The men who 
will make the future will not be petty men, disputing, reasoning, 
insulting, — partisans and intriguers, without an ideal. They will 
be beautiful, they will be amiable, they will be poetic. . . . The 
word ‘God,’ being in possession of the respect of humanity, hav- 
ing a long prescription, and having been employed in noble poetry, 
its suppression would put humanity off the track. Although it is 
not very univocal, as the scholasties say, it corresponds to an idea 
sufficiently definite: the swmmum and the ultimum, the limit where 
the soul stops in ascending the ladder of the infinite. . . . Tell the 
simple to live a life of aspiration after truth and beauty, and these 
words will have no meaning for them. Tell them to love God, not 
to offend God, and they will understand you marvelously well. 
God, providence, the soul, — these are so many good old words, a 
little awkward, but expressive and respectable, which science will 
explain, but will not replace to advantage. What is God for 
humanity if not the transcendent résumé of its supersensible 
needs, the category of the ideal (that is, the form under which we 
conceive the ideal), as space and time are the categories of matter, 
(that is, the forms under which we conceive matter). All may be 
reduced to this fact of human nature: Man facing the divine 
rises out of himself, and is held by a heavenly spell, and his own 
petty personality is exalted and absorbed? What is this if it is 
not to adore?” 4 


1 This page was reproduced in an article on Feuerbach, Etudes d’ Histoire 
Religieuse. 
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‘ Augustin Thierry, to whom M. Renan read his manuscript, 
dissuaded him from making his entrance into the literary world 
with this metaphysical epic in his hands. He advised him to send 
to the “‘ Revue des Deux-Mondes” and to the “ Journal des Debats” 
articles upon various subjects, in which he could publish by 
instalments a stock of ideas which, presented in one solid mass, 
would not have failed to frighten the French public. Thus “The 
Future of Science,” put forth in sections and in a concrete, illu- 
minated and manageable form entered, little by little, into the 
intellectual cireulation.1_ Yet Renan’s apprenticeship to learning 
was sufficiently advanced for him to be in a condition to begin 
his scientific career proper. This with such a nature had neces- 
sarily to take for its object the study of the human spirit; the 
great progress realized over the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, for which the study of the human mind was, above all, a 
logical analysis and a judgment a priori, has never been better 
expressed than in the closing lines of the preface of his book: 
“The science of the human mind should, most of all, be the 
history of the human mind, and this history is possible only 
through the patient philological study of the works which it 
has brought forth in different ages.” It is this history which 
formed the object of his research for the rest of his life: 


Il. 


Thus at twenty-five M. Renan was what he was to be later, 
what he will be always. His philosophy is constructed and his 
life and his work will be its peaceful and uniform development. 
External circumstances may alter the form and the expression, 
but not the essence. The critics, who are absolutely determined 
that every man shall be placed in a category fixed in advance, 
and are not at ease until they have furnished each name with a 
label, like the apothecary with his drugs, have often asked 
whether M. Renan was a philosopher, a scholar, or a poet. ‘As 
he was plainly an incomparable writer, they concluded that he 
was, above all, an artist, and that in philosophy he was a reflec- 
tion of Germany, and in science an amateur. This shows that 
they but slightly understood M. Renan. No writer of the cen- 


1 These articles, collected in volume form, furnished the material for the 
Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse, 1857, and for the Essais de Morale et de Critique, 
1859. In the first of these volumes is found the article on “The Critical 
Histories of Jesus,” which anticipates the method of the Vie de Jésus and 
the fine study of “ Mahomet and the Origins of Islam” which Dozy so greatly 
admired. 
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tury sacrificed less to the delusive and barren idol of “ art for 
art’s sake.”” In France, where the art of expression has always 
been the supreme gift, as in the time of the Gauls, no one has 
more profoundly disdained and more decisively assaulted that 
literary dilettanteism, that love of form courted for itself and not 
pursued as the sincere expression of an idea which deserves to be 
expressed, that obstinacy in despising the substance of know- 
ledge and esteeming only style and talent, which, from 1830 to 
1860, paralyzed science, gave a fatal blow to serious research, and 
reduced intellectual culture to pompous and superficial qualities, 
to the art of making academic phrases.!_ Science, philosophy and 
art are for him and in him one and the same single thing, the 
diverse aspects of truth sought, comprehended and expressed. 

It is not easy to sum up the work of M. Renan, so diverse is it 
in its subjects and its forms. In the variety of his studies he re- 
sembles more a Greek philosopher than a modern specialist. A 
specialist in the proper sense of the word he never became. If 
the philosopher devotes himself to a limited field, this is reasonable 
because of the impossibility of embracing everything; by right 
the whole universe belongs to him. Classic antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, art, contemporary history, polities, —M. Renan invaded all 
these provinces, and if he devoted twenty years of his life to the 
history of Christianity it was not solely because his ecclesiastical 
education predisposed him to it, but most of all because Chris- 
tianity, with its roots in Judaism, led him through the most vital 
periods of the human soul, and allowed him to refresh himself 
from one of the most fruitful sources of the moral life of hu- 
manity. 

The special work of M. Renan was done in the Semitic domain. 
It is a work essentially synthetic. Although he never ignored 
the value of detailed research, and although his historical works 
in particular presuppose an infinite number of miuute investi- 
gations, it is wholes (Jes ensembles) which attracted him most: it 
is the monument which he sees behind the separate stones; it is 
the living being that he seeks under the fossil débris. His work 
as a scholar was, according to his own definition, “the study of 
the human race, supported by the philological study of its pro- 
ductions.” It is thus philological and historical. It is summed 
up in his “ History of the Semitic Languages,” his history of the 
“Origins of Christianity,” and the organization of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 


1 See in particular, Questions contemporaines, 1868 ; and Reforme intellectuelle 
et morale, 1871. 
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He started with pure philology and never abandoned it, — the 
study of languages b°ing the first and indispensable instrument 
of the historical meth: 1. One comprehends an idea only when 
one can follow it in its original expression; the larger part of 
the errors which encumber religious history have proceeded from 
theologians or theorists who labor upon translations and cannot 
seize the idea in its nascent state. So all the great historians of 
ideas have begun with philology; so did Burnouf, so did Renan. 
It was, indeed, in Burnouf’s lecture-room that the idea of a his- 
tory of the Semitic languages originated. Dazzled by the reveal- 
ing light which the discovery of Sanskrit had thrown upon the 
languages of Europe and of half of Asia, by this unexpected 
bond uniting Greece to India and Gaul to Persia, and by this 
rediscovered relationship between so many supposed strangers, he 
resolved to do for the Semitic language what Burnouf had done 
for the Indo-European tongues. In 1847, two years after leaving 
St. Sulpice, he drew a sketch of what became his “ History of the 
Semitic Languages.” Penetrated as he then was by the cosmo- 
gonic spirit, he went back at once to the very beginning, and in 
the same year that he wrote the “ Future of Science” he pub- 
lished an essay upon the “Origins of Language” (6th edition, 
1882). This again is one of those subjects which only a beginner 
attacks, and the Société de Linguistique of Paris, of which M. 
Renan was president, puts at the head of its programme a notice 
that the society does not admit communications concerning the 
origin of language. ‘The true theory of languages,” M. Renan 
himself will say later, “is their history.” The origin of language, 
as the very words show, is outside of experience, outside of his- 
tory, outside of science. But questions of origin have such a 
fascination for a religious soul that it always returns to wander 
around the forbidden pit. According to M. Renan, language 
does not owe its birth to a revelation from on high, nor is it a 
reasoned invention of mankind: languages are the immediate 
product of the human consciousness. They have not been created 
slowly and gradually by gropings and successive approximations ; 
man is naturally a speaker as he is naturally a thinker. Speech 
is a spontaneous work, like thought, like religion. It is not a 
rudimentary language, an incomplete vocabulary, a grammar on 
the way to be made, which Renan places in the cradle of human- 
ity. Nascent humanity had gifts of creation and of reaction upon 
nature which were blunted when it no longer had need of them. 
The ancestors of our race had a special feeling for nature which 
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made them perceive, with a delicacy which we no longer can un- 
derstand, the qualities which should furnish appellation by signs. 
Nature said more to them than to us, or rather they found in 
themselves a secret echo which responded to all those voices from 
without and rendered them in words. In short, language, the 
history of which is the triumph and the finest revelation of 
Becoming, was in the beginning a creation of Spontaneity. We 
feel here the influence of Herder’s conceptions of the dominant 
role which spontaneity plays in human creations. Doubtless 
between animal expression and human expression science is forced 
to admit as intermediary a spontaneous human creation, analogous 
to those which take place on every plane of life, and which mark 
the progress of nature; the error consists in attributing to this 
spontaneity of the earliest time the product of a long develop- 
ment which escapes us from the very fact that we know nothing 
of spoken language except from the moment when, by a happy 
chance, writing made it known to us. To deny and to suppress 
this development, because we cannot trace it to its beginning, is 
to objectify our ignorance and to say that nothing is going on in 
the street because the curtains are drawn. 

If there is any order of phenomena which can throw light upon 
the ancient epochs of language, we must seek it in a parallel 
order of science, in writing. If we knew only the modern alpha- 
betic forms of writing, its origin would offer a miracle analogous 
to that of speech, and perhaps still more astonishing, for here all 
the relations are purely abstract and all the. elements are appar- 
ently arbitrary, while in language which has arrived at the high- 
est degree of abstraction there still remain two natural elements, — 
exclamation and gesture. The ancient documents of Egypt, Assy- 
ria and China have happily preserved for us the first concrete and 
natural element from which all the naked elements of abstract 
writing have arisen,—the ideogramme. So, at the origin of 
language, is found the ideophone which escapes us, for what we 
call “roots” are only a late abstraction which grammar extracts 
from formed words. But the creation of an ideophone, that is, 
a sound once attached to an image (whether this be the image of 
a material object, or the image of the sentiment reflected in the 
expression and the attitude of the face), is sufficient to begin a 
language; its career is then open to an infinite “ becoming,” 
which we cannot restore but which we can conceive and toward 
which induction allows us to go back, up to a certain point, set- 
ting out from the most ancient form accessible. 
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It is not a simple question of linguistic philosophy that M. 
Renan thinks to solve: it is a grave historical question. Have 
the Semitic and the Aryan languages the same origin, and can 
we bring them into one and the same family? Many attempts 
have been made with this end in view, without much success ; 
nevertheless, the failure of these efforts does not pronounce deci- 
sively against the unity, for the separation of the two branches 
might have been too remote for the primitive relationship to have 
left visible traces. M. Renan dismisses a priori every attempt of 
this kind: the two groups of languages are constituted according 
to a different type, and two types presuppose two creations ; two 
independent acts in two different centres have created two types 
essentially and originally diverse. 

This is a theory which by its very nature escapes control, and 
which, in the present state of knowledge and under the impossi- 
bility of laying hold of the two families in really primitive epochs, 
science can neither verify nor refute. But M. Renan extended it 
and carried it into territory where verification is possible. At the 
time when he entered the science, Germany had just created, on 
the basis of comparative grammar, the ingenious but frail edifice 
of comparative mythology, — an illusory science which could not 
keep its promises, for it confounded nomen and numen, and by 
assimilating the common divine names disregarded the infinitely 
diverse revolutions of ideas which had taken place in these names 
in the course of time, amid the thousand accidents of history and 
the manifold collisions of different races and civilizations. As 
comparative grammar had brought face to face the family of 
Aryan religions and the family of Semitic religions; and as, in 
fact, among Semitic religions only the monotheism of the Jews 
and that of the Arabians were known, monotheism was made the 
religious mark of the Semites. M. Renan carried into the reli- 
gious domain his theory of the origin of languages: religions 
have been created by a sudden intuition of the race. The Se- 
mitic race, like the Aryan, was in possession, from the first days 
of its existence, of a certain type of language and a certain type 
of religion. “In religion and in language nothing is invented ; 
everything is the fruit of a position assumed in the beginning, 
once for all.” Hence a vast antithesis which extends to every 
aspect of the soul and the life: with the Aryans, we find the epic, 
the myth, the legend, the drama, the objective imagination, the 
worship of nature ; with the Semites, we find personal poetry, the 
lyric cry; the Aryans have founded the city, political life, and 
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the nation ; the Semites have known only the nomadic and pas- 
toral life ; the Aryans have created art and the Semites religion. 
We know the good fortune which these simple, clear, and impera- 
tive formulas have had: “ You inclose twelve hundred years and 
a half part of the ancient world in the hollow of your hand” 
(Taine). They were too simple not to seduce the public and 
popularizers at second hand, for they offered an admirably clear 
outline and a guiding thread through history. But they were 
also too simple to accommodate the facts, and in proportion as 
they were more closely examined facts could hold up their heads. 
We will not dwell here upon the doubtful and dangerous identifi- 
cation of the conception of the race and the conception of lan- 
guage: though there is no longer an Aryan race (for the so-called 
Aryan languages are obviously spoken by a multitude of races 
which have nothing in common with the creators of these lan- 
guages), we may admit that the peoples speaking a Semitic lan- 
guage have, for the greater part, belonged to one and the same fam- 
ily. Butthe progress of Semitic epigraphy since 1845 has revealed 
the fact that monotheism was only an exception with the Semites ; 
that with the Jews it was a late step in reflection, and with the 
Arabians and the Syrians an importation from the Jews and the 
Christians. The history of Assyria and of Chaldea has shown that 
the Semites could also found empires, and the library of Assurban- 
ipal has given us fragments of epics. The Corpus itself, directed 
by M. Renan, has brought from ancient Carthage, from Pheenicia, 
and from pre-Islamic Arabia innumerable relics of an ancient 
Semitic polytheism. The Arabian desert is no more monotheistic 
than the Iranian plateau or the valley of the Indus. 

These theories, which dominate the whole work of M. Renan to 
the end, form the introduction to his “ History of the Semitic 
Languages.” ! Through the effect which they had upon the ideas 
of this second half of the century, they belong to history ; but the 
book itself belongs to science only. Without doubt, if it had been 
written to-day, its limits would have been extended. M. Renan 
included only the classic Semitic languages, those of which 
scholars had a grammatical and literary knowledge thirty years 
ago, — Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic and Ethiopic. Pheenician is the 
only purely epigraphic language admitted. In his “ Recollec- 
tions” of his youth he declares, with his usual frankness, that he 


1 See, also, his opening lecture at the Collége de France in 1862, and in the 
Journal Asiatique, 1859, “ Nouvelles Considerations sur le Caractere général des 
Peuples Semitiques et en particulier sur leur Tendance au Monotheisme.” 
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never knew well anything but what his Hebrew teacher at St. 
Sulpice, the Abbé Le Hir, had taught him. This is a great ex- 
aggeration, but it had a foundation of truth. The fact is that his 
essential ideas were sketched early, and the facts which agreed ill 
with these ideas had great difficulty in getting themselves recog- 
nized. A history of the Semitic languages should have devoted 
one of its principal chapters to Assyrian. M. Renan dismissed it 
with a few lines, not being sure that the language was Semitic. 
Doubtless the uncertainties of decipherment to this day and the 
unusual awkwardness in exposition of which the Assyriologists . 
gave proof, went to justify his abstention, and he was right in 
waiting for fuller light; but this abstention was due also to a 
purely theoretical idea, — that Assyrian, being expressed in an 
alphabet which was not Semitic, could not be a Semitic language. 
Here, again, dogmatic theory took precedence of fact. 

In spite of these licenses and these omissions, the “ History of 
the Semitic Languages” is one of the fine books of the century, a 
book the equivalent of which for the Aryan family is still want- 
ing. It is not a comparative grammar, properly so-called (the 
comparative grammar was to form a second volume, which has 
never appeared); it is a history proper, that is, it shows us these 
languages in the geographical domain which they occupied, in the 
vesture of writing which they adopted, in the ages through which 
they endured, in the historical, religious, and literary monuments 
to which they gave expression, and in the works that they have 
left. Of the second volume a few separate chapters have ap- 
peared ; one chapter on the Semitic verb (Memoires de la So- 
ciété de Linguistique de Paris); another upon the theophoric 
names (Revue des Etudes Juives); in these fragments, of much 
later date than the composition of the first volume, Assyrian has 
taken its due place. 

The “History of the Semitic Languages,” appearing in 1855, 
opened to the author the doors of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-lettres, and made him the recognized master of Semitic 
philology in France. But he had published three years before a 
book of another order, which is not subject to the same theoretical 
reservations, and which is an admirable specimen of what he un- 
derstood by “the history of mind.” This was his doctor’s thesis — 
* Averroes et l’Averroisme.” Up to this time, M. Renan had dif- 
fused over the most diverse subjects his vast curiosity, his breadth 
of thought, and a talent for exposition the personal character of 
which had surprised connoisseurs. Happily the necessities of 
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life forced him to concentrate upon one subject and to apply his 
whole strength. Being entirely without personal resources, and 
supporting himself by a very modest place in the National 
Library, he needed to pass the University examinations before he 
could hope for a situation which would free him from pecuniary 
cares. He had passed the examination for a fellowship in 1848, 
and by the advice of M. Victor Le Clerc, dean of the Faculty of 
Letters, who had recognized his promise, he aimed at the doc- 
torate. The subject was the best one that could have been 
chosen to give the old Sorbonne an idea of the value and the 
range of the new methods: it was a chapter out of her own his- 
tory, out of her own tradition, that the young candidate brought 
to her from the Orient. The scholastic philosophy derived from 
the Arabian philosophy, which was itself only a reflection from 
Greek philosophy, and the thought of our Middle Ages lived on 
scraps of Aristotle. Certainly there is little in philosophy more 
barren and less original, and only by revolting against it could 
Europe reénter the world of the living. Nevertheless, it is inter- 
esting and consoling to see how under the rigid shroud of tradi- 
tional formulas individual genius could stir, and, under the only 
form which the time admitted, take up all the problems of philo- 
sophy. It is also curious to see by what strange channels the 
intellectual curiosity of Greece found its way to us and preserved 
the spark of fire under the ashes until the days of the Renais- 
sance. M. Renan begins by writing the history of this philoso- 
phy among the Syrians, for it was from the Syrians that the 
Arabians received it.1_ He shows us how the Syrian Christians, 
pupils of the Greeks, accepted in the fourth century from the 
Alexandrians the ascendancy of Aristotle, whose “Organon” 
they translated; how Edessa became a peripatetic centre ; how 
the Nestorians, expelled from Edessa in 486 by the emperor 
Zeno, carried Aristotle into Persia, and how one of them, Paul 
the Persian, dedicated to Khosroes an abridgment of the ‘ Logic.” 
The Arabian conquest, with the fanaticism which accompanied it, 
interrupted only for a short time the course of Aristotle’s con- 
quests; hardly a century and a half had elapsed when the lay 
spirit took the upper hand with the Abbassides, the heirs of the 
intellectual curiosity of the Sassanides. M. Renan shows the 


1 De Philosophia Peripatetica apud Syros. Commentationem historicam scripsit 
E. Renan. Paris: A. Durant. Compare a series of articles upon the litera- 
ture of the Syriac texts pertaining to philosophy or gnosticism in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1880, ’82, ’83, ’85, ’86. 
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deceptive, uncertain character of the term “ Arabian philosophy,” 
as applied to the movement which went on under the auspices of 
the Caliphs. This philosophy had nothing Arabian about it 
except the language in which it was expressed, Arabic having 
become the official and literary language. Not one of the so- 
called Arabian philosophers was of Arabian blood ; they were all 
Persians ; the dynasty which favored them came from the Eastern 
provinces of the caliphate, the provinces which preserved the 
Iranian spirit most purely, and the devotion of which led them to 
the throne. The Abbassides were Mussulman Sassanides, and 
the movement begun under Khosroes went on under the 
Abbassides with the same initiators, the Christian-Greek Sy- 
rians. The limit was no longer the “Organon.” It was Aris- 
totle entire that, after the time of Al-mamoun (813-833), passed 
from Greek into Syriac and from Syriac into Arabic. The 
Arabic translations will form Al-Farabi, Avicenne, Averroes, and 
all the Mussulmen who are to wholly supersede their Syrian 
masters. Averroes was the last great Arabian scholar. He 
came before the decadence of philosophical studies among the 
Mussulmen who were to find peace in the theology of Gazzali and 
to condemn rational science with him because it teaches how to do 
without God. The works of Averroes had an infinitely greater 
reputation in the West than in the East; his name closed Ara- 
bian and began European philosophy. Adopted by the Jews of 
Spain and of the South of France, he was translated from Arabic 
into Hebrew, and from Hebrew into Latin, and thus was com- 
pleted the circle which, by a strange series of détours, was to 
bring to the West a ray of Greek thought and prepare it for the 
Renaissance. By the middle of the thirteenth century almost all 
the work of the great Commentator was translated, and it is a 
curious history, this, of the combats which raged over these texts 
falsified by the errors of four or five series of translators, belong- 
ing to every religion and every race, poorly understood by those 
who brought them as well as by those who received them, and 
which, nevertheless, served as a support and a pretext for the 
boldest and most liberal theories. Respected as a master by the 
Franciscans and the University, but denounced by the Domin- 
icans as the chief of heresiarchs, this commentator, of no great 
originality, on a doctrine badly understood, became in the Middle 
Ages the representative of materialistic skepticism, the protestant 
for free thought against the theological yoke. When the Re- 
naissance brings back the actual Aristotle and the veritable spirit 
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of Greek philosophy, Averroism, having né longer anything but 
its own worth, which is slight, loses its vital strength, and is 
henceforth only an embarrassing and ridiculous débris. In the 
school of Padua alone it continued to lead a barren and insipid 
existence down to the seventeenth century. 

The problems which had beset him at St. Sulpice remained for 
M. Renan the essential aim of science, and the ideal of his life as 
a savant was always the pursuit of his critical researches concern- 
ing Christianity, with means far larger than lay science offered 
him. A fortunate opportunity took him in 1860 to the very 
eradle of Christianity. The Emperor Napoleon, inspired by a 
woman of a noble and free spirit, his friend in childhood (Mme. 
Henriette Cornu), whose secret and beneficent influence was to 
be found in all the liberal and intelligent measures that marked 
the second half of the empire, charged M. Renan with a mission 
to Phenicia. This mission was to leave its mark in the history 
of science and of ideas, not only through its direct results, al- 
though the archzological harvest was rich which M. Renan gath- 
ered on this ground which seemed exhausted by many wars and 
revolutions, but chiefly through the two great matters which came 
from it, the “ Origins of Christianity” and the Corpus. 

It was in the last days of his mission, on the heights of Ghazir 
in Lebanon, where he had gone to seek a place where his sister, 
Henriette, might rest and recover her health, exhausted as she 
was by the voyage and attacked by a malady which was to prove 
fatal, that Renan resolved to put in writing the ideas concerning 
the life of Jesus which his travels in Palestine had kindled in his 
mind. ‘In reading the Gospel in Galilee the personality of this 
great founder had forcibly appeared to me. In the profoundest 
repose that it is possible to conceive, I wrote, with the help of the 
Gospel and Josephus, a life of Jesus which, at Ghazir, I brought 
down to the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. Delicious hours, 
too soon vanished, may eternity bring you again.” These lines at 
once explain and sum up the human charm and the scientific origi- 
nality of the “ Life of Jesus.” They derive from a profound and 
penetrating feeling of the human personality of Jesus. His scien- 
tifie predecessors (naturally, I do not speak of purely orthodox the- 
ologians) had made of the life of Jesus either an amalgam of arid 
rationalism and attenuated mythology, which satisfied neither rea- 
son nor faith nor history, or a creation of imagination and logic, 
due entirely to the mind of the believer, to his expectations and 
his prior beliefs; the life of Christ was written almost entirely in 
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the thought of his people, and it was almost superfluous that Christ 
himself had existed. The first of these conceptions was inadmissi- 
ble for those who believe in the continuity of the laws of nature 
and history. The second, in suppressing the person of Christ, or 
drawing a veil before it, left a miracle greater and more astonish- 
ing than all those of the ancient faith. How could the Messianic 
hopes which filled the atmosphere of Judea in the time of Augus- 
tus have fastened at a certain time upon the person of Jesus, 
if this person had not been more than a name, if he had not been 
something potent, august, fruitful, capable of creating a faith; 
in other words, if he had not acted, if he had not had a history? 
Critics can find abundant objections to the work of M. Renan, 
and they have not failed to do so. Some reproach him with the 
inexactness and the uncertainty of the facts, and the contradic- 
tions in character, or, inversely, with an excess of precision in the 
psychology of illusion and that desire to explain all the legends, 
which leads us by a roundabout way to the rationalism which has 
been so much decried. Others will reproach him for not being 
acquainted with “the latest German criticism,” which for some 
is the unpardonable sin (but there is so much latest German 
criticism !); with having given to the narratives of the Fourth 
Gospel a value which may be contested; others, finally, will 
make the reproach which can be made, indeed, against all lives of 
Jesus, that the writer has not studied sufficiently, and at first 
hand, the Jewish environment where Jesus was produced, — which 
is nevertheless the essential thing to know thoroughly and at first 
hand, if one would comprehend what came out of it. But making 
allowance for all these criticisms, and if it is true that M. Renan 
has not written the definitive “ Life of Jesus,” if a definitive life 
of Jesus is only a dream, since we know Jesus only by documents 
late in point of time, and impregnated with legends which veil his 
figure and his life from the day after his death, and even before 
it, — it still remains true that Renan drew nearer to the real Christ 
than any one had done, for he is the first writer who brought him 
back within the limits of historic humanity. This human and 
therefore scientific conception of the Christ was not in M. Renan 
the fruit of reflection and study. It went back to his Catholic 
and French education. In that beautiful page of the “ Souve- 
nirs” where he imagines the Christ, in the midst of his struggles 
at the seminary, saying to him, “‘ Abandon me in order to become 
my disciple,” he adds, “I can say that from that time the ‘ Life 
of Jesus’ was written in my mind. The belief in the preéminent 
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personality of Christ, which is the soul of this book, had been 
my strength in my struggle with theology.” A Catholic who 
ceases to believe in Christ “ truly man and truly God ” is forced 
to choose clearly and without reserve between the Christ-man and 
the Christ-God. He seizes the man Jesus with an instinct for 
reality which no liberal theologian has, and M. Renan justified 
these lines, written several years before he began his “ Life of 
Jesus,” when perhaps he was already dreaming of it: “ One may 
affirm that if France, better endowed than Germany with the 
sentiment of the practical life, and less inclined to substitute in 
history the action of ideas for the play of individual passion and 
character, had undertaken to write the life of Christ in a scien- 
tific manner, she would have exhibited a more vigorous method, 
and while shunning the transfer of the problem, after the manner 
of Strauss, into the domain of abstract speculation, would have 
approached much nearer to the truth.” ! 

I am not competent, neither have I any right, to judge the 
“Origins of Christianity” as a whole. Such a whole raises a 
multitude of secondary questions of every order, and the subject 
itself leads to many divergencies, so that it is impossible to expect 
a uniform judgment from criticism. German criticism seems to 
have been put off the track by the processes of M. Renan’s expo- 
sition ; having taken as his object the reproduction of the histori- 
cal reality, as he has restored it, in a continuous narrative, he is 
content to name his sources, and takes for granted the discussion 
which specialists should be able to follow up on a hint. The 
German critics have not always taken the trouble to do this work 
for themselves (it demands a certain measure of good-will), and 
they have often treated M. Renan’s work as a scientific fantasy in 
which the imagination had as large a part as research. French 
criticism, on its side, has reproached him with the uncertainty of 
his conclusions ; with the multiplicity of his conjectures and _pos- 
sibilities; with his abuse of “ perhaps” and “it seems,” with all 
that atmosphere of doubt in which floats the movement of a his- 
tory that, nevertheless, had a definite reality. A criticism less 
prepossessed than the German would have recognized the im- 
mense labor which the “ Origins ” presupposes and the solidity of 
the substructure, especially from the time when Christianity defi- 
nitely separated from Judaism. If the French critics had also 
taken the trouble to refer to the sources indicated in the notes, 
they would have recognized that these words, “ perhaps ” and “ it 


1 Les Historiens Critiques de Jesus. 
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seems,” never referred to the matter of the history but to the 
manner; and that the author never adds a material circumstance 
to the text, a detail to the picture of manners or a feature to the 
landscape. Never does he suppose an important circumstance 
which the text does not present or suggest. “ Origins are always 
obscure, and in order to divine the effaced pages of these old _his- 
tories a divination is needed into which there enters something of 
the personal element. To know exactly how things occurred is 
almost impossible ; the end which criticism proposes to itself is to 
discover the manner, or the manners, in which they might have 
occurred.” Perhaps M. Renan sinned too often through excess 
of scruples. The fear of taking sides between hypotheses equally 
plausible and equally uncertain is the beginning of wisdom, but 
we must know sometimes, through our very devotedness, how to 
accept the role of imprudence; it is a sacrifice made in the in- 
terest of further progress. An error resolutely adopted and 
clearly expressed is sometimes more profitable than a too wise re- 
serve; it refutes itself by its consequences, clears the ground by 
so much, and frees the horizon from one of the clouds which serve 
to obscure it. We must take sides in science as in life: it is the 
condition of movement and action. But with all its defects and 
its weak points, this great synthesis will serve for a long time as 
a point of departure to new efforts of analysis; men may take it 
up again in sections and replace many parts, but the history of 
knowledge, if it is just, will admire the strength of this effort, the 
first ever made by independent science, to present the story of 
the heroic and creative periods of Christianity in the continuity 
of their development. 

In a collection of fragments of paper found after the death of 
M. Renan, in which he was in the habit of noting down at the 
moment the thoughts and fancies which came to his mind, there 
was discovered one containing these words: “Of all that I have 
done I love the Corpus best.” This is a saying which will be com- 
prehended with difficulty by the myriads of readers of the “ Life 
of Jesus,” and it will not be well understood even by the two hun- 
dred persons who are acquainted with the Corpus, unless they 
have been thoroughly penetrated by the spirit of M. Renan. For 
Renan the great thing in life, that which makes its nobility, its 
dignity and its worth, is working for the absolute truth; for the 
truth without alloy of error and free from personal illusion. 
Now, in the present state of science, all the restorations that we 
can make of the periods of antiquity which are most important 
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to us, since they created and we live on our inheritance from 
them, are conjectural works in which the intuition of the thinker 
is the great architect. But genius itself cannot reérect the edifice 
of the ages from scattered débris of column shafts, in its full 
extent and grandeur, in all its form and beauty ; it can only build 
a temple to its own glory. If the instinct of its intuition has 
found the dead reality, the felicity of this agreement is fully 
known only to the gods, and it is felt by us and by itself only 
through a vague and uncertain pleasure. Nevertheless, these 
magnificent restorations, which have their full value in the pres- 
ence of the ideal, are not lost for science, for they inspire the 
ardent search for relics and bring about the discovery of unex- 
pected remains which will one day permit new constructions more 
reliable and nearer to the inaccessible reality ; there will thus 
have entered the eternal Pantheon beautiful forms and noble 
images, which humanity will come to adore, satisfying its thirst 
for the ideal and its aspirations for great things. Above this 
grand work, which is the vision of a universe in fragments re- 
flected in a great soul, but a soul of individual color, there rises 
immeasurably, according to a realistic philosophy, the obscure, 
impersonal, almost anonymous work of the worker who has put 
aside the ego which limits his ambition for disinterring facts, for 
exhuming realities, ior bringing us in contact with the things 
which have been, for reducing the yawning abysses which the poet’s 
induction would fill up at once. This is the work which has life, 
—life from the past whence it draws all its substance, life in 
the future which will be built upon it; this is the work which suc- 
ceeds, and through which, however mute and incomplete it may 
be, the savant enters into full and perfect communion with the 
truth that has been and the consciousness of the universe. 

It is a work of this kind which was realed in the Corpus 
Semiticarum Inscriptionum, and for this reason it was very dear 
to M. Renan. At the beginning of this century there scarcely re- 
mained of Semitic antiquity more than one document, the Bible. 
The rest of the Semitic world was only a pale shadow, divined 
through the Bible. Epigraphy called this world from the limbo 
of shades. In 1842 the pickaxes of Botta and Layard brought 
from the earth the ancient Assyria with its innumerable inscrip- 
tions, the decipherment of which will occupy generations of schol- 
ars. Then came the turn of Chaldea. In 1843 the chemist 
Arnaud discovered in Yemen the remains of that old Himyaritic 
civilization which had left only one legendary trace, the name 
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from the voleanie mass of Safa, in central Syria, four hundred 
specimens of a new epigraphy. Pheenicia was still poor; but 
in 1846 the inscription of Marseilles, and in 1855 the inscrip- 
tion of Eshmunazar, added two revealing monuments to this 
epigraphy, until then so meagre and sterile. M. Renan’s mission, 
though richer in monuments than in inscriptions, nevertheless 
added some important texts. The epigraphic material thus accu- 
mulated, already considerable, gave a good view of chapters of 
history of which men had had no notion before. Was it not time 
to bring together all these scattered materials, and to put them in 
the hands of investigators? Boéckh’s Greek Corpus had shown 
the progress that one might expect from a collection of this kind. 
What unknown aspects of the life of the Greeks and what new 
chapters in their history had been revealed by simply bringing to- 
gether the inscriptions discovered in every corner of the empire 
of the Greek language, and classifying them according to their 
country and their date ! 

On the 25th of December, 1867, M. Renan, in his own name 
and in that of MM. Sauley, De Longpérier and Waddington, pro- 
posed that the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres under- 
take the publication of a Corpus of Semitic inscriptions. The 
commission named by the Academy was unanimous in recognizing 
that the project was worthy, and that France, through her domi- 
nation in Northern Africa, through her scientific relations with 
Egypt, Assyria and Greece, through the numerous specimens of 
Semitic writing which she possessed in her museums, through the 
quantity of material accumulated by her missions, and finally, 
through the tradition maintained in France from the time of the 
founder of Semitic epigraphy, the Abbé Barthélemy, was called 
upon to take charge of this task. On the 26th of April, 1867, 
the first commission on the Corpus was named :! the preparatory 
labors lasted fourteen years, and it was only in 1881 that the first 
fasciculus of the work so long expected appeared. This long 
delay had not been useless. According to its first anticipations, 
the commission would have completed the Corpus in two vol- 
umes; the new treasures acquired after 1867 soon proved that 
these modest proportions would be greatly exceeded. In 1869 M. 
Halévy, who had been sent by the Institute to Yemen, brought 
back nearly five hundred inscriptions to add to the fifty of Arnaud 


1 It embraced MM. De Sauley, Mohl, De Longpérier, Renan, De Slane, and 
Waddington. Only one of these six originators of the work remains. 
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and his predecessors, and this number has been tripled lately by 
M. Glaser. In 1874 M. de Ste. Marie disinterred at Carthage 
those thousands of ex-votos to the goddess Rabbat-Tanit, which, 
in spite of their discouraging monotony, in the end compensated, 
through the multitude of their proper names, for the emptiness of 
their contents, and allowed the restocking of the Pantheon of the 
Phenician gods with the names of their worshipers. Some years 
ago the peninsula of Sinai, explored by M. Benedite, supplied three 
thousand of these graffiti, which are for the Nabathean region 
what the Rabbat-Tanit are for Carthage. Huber bought with his 
blood the stele of Teima, the most precious monument of North- 
ern Arabia. In addition to the exploring movement which had 
its centre in the Institute, the Corpus received the support of 
Italian archeologists in Sicily and Sardinia, and of Charles 
Daughty in Northern Arabia, and the brilliant discoveries of the 
German mission to Zinjirli brought into the limits of the Corpus 
regions which it had not expected to explore. Thus the dimen- 
sions of the monument were extended indefinitely ; doubtless it 
will never equal in size the Greek Corpus, for the Semites were 
less talkative than the Greeks, and their most ancient works 
passed through more eras of destruction. But perhaps it will be 
a more potent instrument of investigation and resurrection, since, 
instead of embracing a single world like Bockh’s Corpus, it ex- 
tends to five or six different worlds, — worlds which are at the 
same time different from each other and closely related. 

For twenty years M. Renan was the inspirer of the Corpus 
and the central factor in its labors. Although he had eminent 
collaborators and his special part was chiefly limited to Pheenicia, 
his name will remain attached to a Corpus, the idea of which he 
conceived, the plan of which he traced, and which he brought 
to realization. The lines of the plan are great and simple. The 
Corpus comprehends all the ancient texts of Semitic tongues 
formed in the Semitic alphabet (this excludes the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, which are the subject of a special Corpus).1 These 
texts are classified according to the language, and for each lan- 
guage, according to a geographical division. They are given 
in facsimile, in such a manner that the student is brought as 
directly as possible face to face with the monument, in a printed 
text and a Hebrew transcription. This is the objective part. 
Then comes the subjective part, that is, the exposition of what 


1 Of several Corpora rather: the most important is that in the British 
Museum. 
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science has done, or may do, with these materials. It com- 
prises a complete bibliography of the works of which each text 
has been the subject; a translation, and a commentary briefly 
justifying the translation, indicating the doubtful points, and 
summing up succinctly the divergences from earlier translations 
or even from members of the commission. This commentary is 
to be as sober as possible, and it will shun scientific disserta- 
tion and the polemic style. Although the Corpus takes sides, 
since it gives a translation, it remains as objective as possible, 
even upon the shifting ground of interpretation, and as it places 
the student face to face with the matter to be interpreted, so it 
brings before him the previous efforts of science in all their 
diversity, without creating an orthodoxy and without imposing 
its own views.! 

The single fact that he conceived, organized and rendered prac- 
ticable such a work as the Corpus is sufficient to demonstrate the 
superficiality of the criticism that would make of M. Renan a 
dilettante savant, too lordly to trouble himself concerning the de- 
tails and the minute cares of scholarship. The ordinary critic 
cannot understand the union of two superiorities in the same 
mind, and as Renan was, above all, a synthetic and philosophic 
genius, such critics refused to acknowledge in him the virtues of 
the scholar enamored of detail, who knows that the single cir- 
cumstance, the minute fact, is the foundation of science. On the 
contrary we may say that only the synthetic genius feels and com- 
prehends thoroughly the value of details, and the necessity of mi- 
croscopic analysis, since he knows better than the ordinary scholar 
does that no detail is insignificant, that not an atom may be 
safely neglected, and that a débris of stone, a half-effaced stroke 
of a letter, and a tattered piece of papyrus may reveal the secret 
of a whole. So M. Renan’s course on epigraphy, at the Collége 
de France, was a delusion and a snare for the crowd that was 

1 The Corpus was begun independently on three sides at once. Of the first 
part, devoted to Pheenician inscriptions, one complete volume has appeared, 
and the first fasciculus of a second volume, comprising 905 inscriptions (from 
Pheenicia, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, Malta, Sicily, Corcyra, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Italy, Marseilles and Carthage). The progress of exploration is so active that 
the fasciculus containing the Egyptian inscriptions was hardly published when 
it was left behind by the discovery of some thirty Phenician graffiti in the 
temple of Abydos. Of the Aramean part, under the direction of M. de 
Vogiié, a first fasciculus has appeared (with 149 inscriptions, from Assyria, 
Chaldea, Asia Minor, Adarbaijan, Greece, Arabia and Egypt). Of the Him- 


yaritic part, under M. Derenbourg’s supervision, the first fasciculus contains 
69 inscriptions. 
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drawn thither by his reputation. I remember how the hour was 
spent in staring at a certain stroke of a letter (was it Daleth, or 
was it Resh?) in the impressions of the Nabathean inscriptions 
brought home by Charles Daughty. It was in this course that 
the Corpus was sketched; the auditors soon dwindled in num- 
ber, but, sitting round the little table in Hall IV., they formed, so 
to speak, the first public and the first body of critics of the great 
work. 
IIL. 

Thus far I have said nothing concerning the skepticism which, 
in popular estimation, was one of M. Renan’s characteristics. 
This skepticism was only on the surface; it had no existence 
where the problems which go to make the dignity and the worth 
of life were concerned. 

M. Challemel-Lacour, whom the Academy saw fit to choose as 
Renan’s successor, — a man of talent, but too deeply imbued with 
the classical and the political spirit,— said of him: “ Renan 
thinks like a man, feels like a woman, and acts like a child.” 
Did the poor young Breton act as a child when he fled from St. 
Sulpice because he believed that all which his masters had taught 
him was, perhaps, not true? It was, perchance, a piece of child- 
ishness from the worldly point of view, to renounce the splendid 
future that awaited him in the Church, which has not a Renan to 
show the world every day, and to face poverty, without resources, 
without a future, sustained only by the conviction that it was im- 
possible to live for anything else than an idea. They who believe 
that the first proof of manliness is to be sincere with others and 
with one’s self, will think that he was that day twice a man. Did 
he act as a child, or as a man, when he allowed himself to be 
driven from that chair in the Collége de France which had been 
the supreme object of his ambition, rather than veil with one 
politic word, or even with a discreet silence (which the authorities 
would have accepted), the guiding faith of his scholar’s con- 
science and the assertion of the right of science, respectful but 
independent, to penetrate into the sanctuary of religion? The 
letter he addressed to the professors of the Collége de France, in 
regard to the suspension of his lectures, is the most eloquent and 
forcible vindication of the rights of human thought that French 
literature can show since the “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal. 
Very indulgent to his fellow-men, and convinced that of the 
things about which they vex themselves there are few that are 
worth while, there is one on which he was inflexible — duty. If we 
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seek for the one motive of his active life, we shall find it in the 
most abstract notion of duty. This man, who of all the virtues 
of St. Sulpice seemed to exemplify politeness above every other, 
who seemed always to seek for the word most pleasing to his inter- 
locutor, whoever he might be, and who often ‘carried the caresses 
of amiability to a point where it seemed to assume the features of 
irony, — this man, so supple and pliant apparently, as soon as 
men wished to draw from him a word or an act affecting his in- 
most conscience, became a bar of iron. Parties did not love him, 
his view was too wide for them; parties like only men who wear 
blinders and have committed a section of their conscience to their 
chief. Men were never sure of him; he escaped just as they felt 
their hold secure: he was neither republican nor royalist, nor 
clerical nor auti-clerical, neither for Caliban nor against him. 
He wished to see a France where institutions should be free, 
and where the mind should be free also, and which, instead of 
wasting in the vendettas of sectaries, or in the pursuit of unreal- 
izable or fatal utopias, the immeasurable power of faith and devo- 
tion in which she still abounds, should consecrate them to realizing 
before the whole world the national and human ideal which she 
has confusedly beheld and which she has abandoned to the hands 
of the conscienceless. He was not afraid to contradict himself, 
feeling deeply that in the anarchy of contemporary politics it was 
things and parties which were contradicting themselves, and not 
he who followed in the tempest the unique, wavering but unex- 
tinguishable light of conscience. 

M. Renan was bitterly reproached for some imprudent words 
addressed to young men. “Amuse yourselves,” he said to the 
students, not thinking, as an ingenuous ascetic, grown old in toil, 
what the word signifies for the mass of young men, and remem- 
bering only that he had just pressed the cold hand of the young 
and noble Stanislas Guyard, a victim of science and thought. He 
might have said, but he did not say: “Look at me! I have 
worked long, slept little and played scarce at all; I am famous 
and poor, old and still in harness; I have never recoiled be- 
fore the most difficult duty; I have ever set the Ideal before 
the Real, and sacrificed the Present to that Eternity of which I | 
cannot conscientiously recommend the evidence. Go ye and do 
likewise.” ! His so-called skepticism never derided the principles 
of morality: it bore only upon the product of human thought, 


1 «Ernest Renan, A Pastel: ” Mme. Darmesteter in The Albemarle, May, 
1892. 
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that thought of which he was the apostle and emancipator, the 
power of which he knew and glorified, but the slightness of which 
before the infinite — present, past and future — he knew better 
than others, since he thought more. Morality was to him the 
only thing absolutely certain. ‘ An impenetrable veil hides from 
us the secret of this strange world, the reality of which at once 
commands and overwhelms us ; philosophy and science will forever 
pursue, without attaining it, the formula of this Proteus whom no 
intelligence can limit and no language ean express. But there is 
an indubitable foundation which no skepticism will shake, and in 
which man will find, to the end of time, a fixed point in all his 
uncertainties ; good is good ; evil is evil. To hate the one and 
love the other no system is needed, and in this sense faith and 
love, apparently unconnected with the intellect, are the real foun- 
dation of moral certainty and the only means man has for com- 
prehending, in some degree, the problem of his origin and his 
destiny.” 1 Renan’s point of departure was Kant’s point of arri- 
val ; that categorical imperative, on which Kant reconstructed his 
metaphysic, he did not attain by dint of analysis and dialectic ; 
he found it at the very basis of his life, in hereditary instincts, 
fortified by the religious discipline of his youth, in the impossi- 
bility of desiring aught else but the good. 

We can thus see how little M. Renan is understood by the 
petty philosophers of dilettanteism claiming to derive from him, 
who would shelter their moral incapacity and their egotism behind 
formulas misunderstood and detached from a whole scheme of 
life, and would so make the world a prey to be exploited by their 
voluptuous intellect and their dainty senses. When, in another 
quarter, our neo-Christians veil their faces before Renanism, they 
forget that they are only faulty pupils of M. Renan, and that 
from him they learned the rights and the worth of the religious 
sentiment ; one thing, however, they should also have learned from 
him and comprehended — that the first condition of a religion is 
sincerity and spontaneity, and that faith cannot be commanded. 

The mistaken judgments passed upon M. Renan are due to the 
fact that in his work he did not place the emphasis upon the Good 
’ but upon the True. Men concluded that for him, therefore, sci- 
ence was the whole of life. The environment in which he was 
formed was forgotten, an environment in which the moral sense 
was exquisite and perfect, while the scientific sense was nil. He 
did not have to discover the moral sense, it was the very atmos- 


1 Essais de Morale et de Critique. 
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phere in which he lived. When the scientific sense awoke in him, 
and he beheld the world and history transfigured by it, he was 
dazzled, and the influence lasted his life long. He dreamed of 
making France understand this new revelation ; he was the apos- 
tle of this gospel of truth and science, but in heart and mind he 
never attacked what is permanent and divine in the other gospel. 
Thus he was a complete man, and deserved the disdain of dilet- 
tantes morally dead, and of mystics scientifically atonic.! 

What heritage has M. Renan left to posterity? As a scholar 
he created religious criticism in France and prepared for universal 
science that incomparable instrument the Corpus. As an author 
he bequeathed to universal art pages which will endure, and to 
him may be applied what he said of George Sand: “ He had the 
divine faculty for giving wings to his subject, for producing under 
the form of fine art the idea which in other hands remained crude 
and formless.” As a philosopher he left behind a mass of ideas 
which he did not care to assemble in doctrinal shape, but which, 
nevertheless, constitute a coherent whole. One ,thing only in this 
world is certain, — duty. One truth is plain in the course of the 
world as science reveals it: the world is advancing to a higher, 
more perfect form of being. The supreme happiness of man is 
to draw nearer to this God to come, contemplating Him in sci- 
ence, and in action preparing the advent of a humanity nobler, 
better endowed, and more akin to the ideal Being. 

JAMES DARMESTETER. 
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COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 


1 The final words on M. Renan were spoken in these English verses, written 
the day after his death : — 


VERITATEM DILEXI. 
IN MEMORIAM — ERNEST RENAN. 


“ Truth is an idol,” spake the Christian sage. 
“Thou shalt not worship Truth divorced from Love. 
Truth is but God’s reflection : Look above !” 
So Pascal wrote, and still we trace the page. 


“ Truth is divine,” said Plato, “but on high 
She dwells, and few may be her ministers, 
For truth is sad and lonely and diverse ; 
Heal thou the weakling with a generous lie !” 


But thou in Truth delightedst ! Thou of soul 
As subtle-shimmering as the rainbow mist, 
And still in all her service didst persist, 
For no One truth thou lovedst, but the Whole. 
Mary Darmesteter, Retrospect, 1893. 
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A WAY OUT OF THE TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


Ir cannot be said that Dr. Martineau’s short essay on this 
subject, some six years since, has attracted from either party to 
the controversy as large notice as his prominence and his fresh 
and vigorous thought might have been expected to secure. One 
may think, with Principal Fairbairn, that theology is now more 
Trinitarian than it used to be. This, however, is in a modified 
manner and more in an implicit than an explicit way; certainly 
it is not polemic. The lack of response which Dr. Martineau has 
met with is a sign simply of that natural weariness, under which 
those who have toiled all night and taken nothing are indisposed 
to cast the net again. Most Trinitarians have come to regard ef- 
fort for a rational explanation of the Trinity as a presumptuous 
attempt to rear a tower whose top shall reach to heaven, —cer- 
tain to be avenged by a confusion of tongues. Most Unitarians 
frown upon it as a sheer waste of thought, a flinging of good 
money after bad. 

There is no lack, however, of obiter dicta from theologians of 
repute, which might suggest that this weariness is that of those 
who have lost the way and are sitting down in despair. Professor 
George P. Fisher tells us that we must trace what he deems the 
error of Dr, Channing to the provincial notions of the Trinity 
then current in New England, where Trinitarians had set aside 
and even derided the Nicene doctrine, because they did not un- 
derstand it.1 Professor E. C. Smyth remarks, that “modern 
thought has gone beyond the Nicene symbol in its conception of 
God. It defines its Trinity not so much in terms of being as in 
terms of life. It emphasizes what is ethical and spiritual rather 
than what is metaphysical.” Dr. Henry Wace, in full congruity 
with this remark, has somewhere observed, that fruitful theologi- 
cal study will not deal as heretofore with essence or substance, 
which is really unknowable, but rather with powers. Professor 
A. V. G. Allen finds the same fault with Latin theology in gen- 
eral that Professor Fisher has found with the New England theo- 
logy, a failure to comprehend the Athanasian Trinitarianism, 
though formally accepting it.® 

The sign, “‘ No thoroughfare,” which seems to have been set up 

1 Discussions in History and Theology, p. 273. 


2 “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” The New World, December, 1892. 
8 Continuity of Christian Thought, pp. 431, 432. 
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on the old road, being accompanied with these hints ofa more 
excellent way, one is emboldened to speak a word to the weary on 
either side. Those who are ready to throw the whole controversy 
into the waste basket must be reminded that there can be no 
such abolition of theological debts. The ultimate form of thought 
must include all that was true in the earlier. ‘“ We do not need 
a Trinity,” says Rev. M. J. Savage;! certainly we do not need 
one of the sort he has in mind. But the peculiar name for God 
which has been inherited from primitive Christianity, — The 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost,—can hardly be set 
aside as mere abracadabra. There must be a rational account 
of it. If this has not yet been fairly given, neither, on the other 
hand, has practical Christianity as yet been fairly represented to 
the world. In each respect we are still debtors to the world for 
what is yet lacking. It must also be said to those others who 
shrink from the subject as too transcendental for any but the 
most expert climbers of the theological Alpine club, that the 
acrobats have had their day in theology, and shall no more put 
plain pedestrians to confusion. The confession of some whom 
Professor Fisher quotes as “competent theologians,” that the 
Trinity is “not a practical truth,” ? cannot be accepted without a 
judicious reservation. When the fool says in his heart, “There is 
no God,” there is perhaps a partial allowance to be granted him. 
There is no God of the sort he has in mind. His folly is in hav- 
ing no other idea of God than one which he does well to reject. 
One may reject the Trinity of speculative ontologists as wholly 
unpractical. But the Trinity of the Apostles, though they did 
not so name it, is not of that kind. Conceiving this, as Professor 
Smyth says, not in terms of being but in terms of life, we shall 
come to a much more practical result. The dynamical Trinity 
(to use the term which Dr. Wace’s remark above quoted suggests) 
is manifested in Christian thought and experience, touches the 
world and its life at every point, and is the most practical of all 
truths, regulative of all conduct and formative of all doctrine, the 
true basis of all moral endeavor, and guarantee of all social prog- 
ress. Some such conviction,? however dimly apprehended, lay 
at the root of the processes through which the great theologians 
of the Greek church slowly wrought out, as in the Nicene Creed, 

1 Evolution of Christianity, p. 110. 

2 Faith and Rationalism, p. 55. 

8 See the writer’s Gloria Patri, or Our Talks on the Trinity. (T. Whitta- 
ker, New York, and James Clarke & Co., London.) 
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that half-formed conception of the Incarnation of God in man, 
which still waits for a complete expression. “The church,” says 
Professor Smyth in the article already quoted, “ experienced, lived, 
worked out the process, and achieved the result.” 

That there is a way out of the deadlock which seems so to have 
paralyzed the hope of getting on, may appear more probable, when 
we observe that, beside Dr. Martineau’s almost forgotten proposal 
from the Unitarian side, another, almost contemporaneous, has 
been made from the Trinitarian side; not, indeed, professedly as 
a “way out,” but, as will be shown, none the less practically 
such, and with all the more authority, as emanating not from 
a solitary thinker, but from a strong ecclesiastical body. Before 
we speak more particularly of this, the memory of some readers 
may need refreshing upon the substance of Dr. Martineau’s 
views. . 

He shows his Unitarian friends that the Divine object of their 
worship, whom they call the Father, is God as made manifest in 
Creation, in Providence, in Redemption, in History. But this 
manifested or revealed God, “God speaking out in phenomena 
and fact,” is “the Word,” or “Son,” not the Father. The 
Father, he says, is “ God in his primeval essence,”’ the self-exist- 
ent and absolute Deity, the infinite Source of all that is, un- 
knowable except as revealed by the powers and the phenomena 
which originate from him. The Father, as thus conceived, is 
“absent from the Unitarian creed,” which recognizes as Father 
the Divine object of worship who is more properly designated by 
the Trinitarian as the “Son.” Consequently, says Dr. Mar- 
tineau, “ He who is the Son in the one creed is the Father in the 
other, and the two are agreed, not indeed by any means through- 
out, but in that which constitutes the pith and kernel of both 
faiths.” If this be clearly apprehended by men whose minds are 
open to the thoughts that lie behind the words, and intent on 
points of sympathy more than of divergency, “ we may yet,” as he 
hopes, “all come into the unity of faith and true knowledge of 
the Son of God.” } 

Here is a remarkable concession. Dr. Martineau unreservedly 
accepts the Athanasian doctrine of the “eternal generation” of 
the Son, while at the same time giving the term an extension 
which, indeed, is logically required by Athanasian principles, 
though quite beyond the Nicene horizon. In his view “the Son” 
is not only an individual name, belonging to the Christ, but also 

1 Essays, Reviews and Addresses, vol. ii., edition of 1891. 
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a generic name, including all the forms of derived existence in 
which self-existent Deity has manifested his power, that is, him- 
self; for, as Dr. Samuel Harris observes, “ Power is the first 
mode of existence. The present tendency of scientific thought is 
to the conception of nature as dynamic. Matter is no longer 
inert but energetic.” ! 

On the other hand, we do not see how any philosophic Trini- 
tarian can object to the extension thus given to the idea of “the 
Son,” in view of what is now scientifically admitted concerning 
the essential unity of all life. Beyond question, all the life that 
is manifest to us stands in the relation of the begotten to the 
unbegotten, and is filial to its paternal source in Deity. There 
used to be Trinitarians in New England, types of what Dr. 
Bushnell flouted as “ provincial orthodoxy,” who confessed to one 
another in terms it would have cheered their Unitarian antag- 
onists to overhear, that eternal generation was “eternal non- 
sense.” But the grandsons of those past worthies on both sides 
of the field have to consider, with as much freedom from old 
prejudices as they can command, the new question, whether the 
conception of the universe and life which we receive from science 
can find any better theological symbol than the doctrine of the 
Eternal Sonship. 

This, however, has not yet become a familiar thought. To 
promote a hospitable reception of it not only Unitarians, but 
Trinitarians also, must lay to heart the warning raised of old by 
the Greek theologians against the error of “ confusing the per- 
sons,” — the very thing which Dr. Martineau tells his brethren 
they have done in attributing to him they worship as Father the 
characters of the Son. “ Everything that you can say to convey 
a just conception of your God — that he spread the heavens, that 
he guided Israel, that he dwelt in the human Christ . . . you 
will discover registered among the characters of the Son.” True 
as it is, according to the thought of Jesus, that the Father is in 
the Son, it has always been held by Trinitarian thinkers as 
equally true that the One is not the Other — however variously 
the distinction may have been conceived. We do well, while 
devoutly recognizing the God revealed, to set apart a solemn 
sanctuary of thought for the unrevealed, and to restrain our 
sometimes thoughtless familiarity with the One by the awe of a 
veiled and prostrate humility before the Other. God immanent 
in finite form for finite minds, Deity within limits, while equally 


1 Theism, pp. 158, 159. 
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Divine with Deity unlimited, must nevertheiess, as an object of 
rational thought and knowledge, be conceived as distinct from, 
and subordinate to the infinite Thought and Power, which 
reaches eternally beyond all height and depth and apprehension. 
The originality and novelty of Dr. Martineau’s suggestion may 
partly account for its long waiting outside the door at which it 
knocks. Partly also the suspicion which traditionally attaches to 
“Greeks bringing gifts” may account for a period of cautious 
deliberation. The proposal has, however, obtained generous 
acknowledgment from a Trinitarian reviewer as “a platform of 
preliminary agreement never reached before.”! It is so well 
grounded in admitted first principles of modern thought, that, 
though it should have to wait for modern church teachers to come 
up to it as long as Astruc’s documentary theory of Genesis 
waited, it seems to wait in hope of an ultimate acceptance. There 
is, indeed, more promise of this apparent on the Trinitarian than 
i on the Unitarian side. But if Unitarians are disposed by past 
experience to look on any Trinitarian scheme as superfluous 
theological baggage, they have to reflect that in the present state 
of Christendom they confront a condition as well as a theory, — 
a condition in which a Trinitarian scheme of some reasonable 
kind is a sine gua non of Christian concord. 

It may now be somewhat surprising, but it is none the less 
correct, to refer to the Episcopal Church as the hand which holds 
forth the olive-branch from the Trinitarian side. Its well-known 
propositions of a basis for the unification of the churches require, 
for doctrinal symbols, only the Apostles’ and the Nicene creeds. 
That the first of these is not Trinitarian is sufficiently recognized. 
It is not so generally understood that the second is no more than 
semi-Trinitarian. 

This is acknowledged by Dr. Schaff, who speaks of the so- 
called Athanasian Creed as “an advance both on the Nicene 
Creed and the Apostles’ Creed, for these do not state the doctrine 
of the Trinity in form, but only indirectly, by teaching the Deity 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and leave room for a certain 
subordination of the Son to the Father, and of the Holy Spirit 

to both.”2 Prof. P. H. Steenstra, also, points out that “the rela- 
' tion of the Three to the One is left indeterminate, as also that of 
the Spirit and the Son to each other.” * This undeveloped or semi- 

































1 Dr. Balgarnie, in the Critical Review, October, 1891. 
i 2 The Creeds of Christendom, vol. i. pp. 37, 38. 
{i 8 The Being of God as Unity and Trinity, pp. 237, 238. 
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Trinitarianism of the Nicene Creed is quite as clearly recognized 
by Unitarian writers.'_ Not only are these general admissions on 
record, but the great word which the Nicene Creed enshrined as 
the palladium of the Trinitarian faith is now, 


Tantum aevi longinqua valet mutare vetustas,? 


dear to Unitarian thinkers, who, with Dr. Hedge, devoutly recog- 
nize the homoousion as attesting the solidarity of the race as 
“heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ.” Nay more, those 
test-phrases by which the framers of the creed sought to bar out 
from their fellowship all Unitarians of that day, —‘* God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of Very God,” — now prove expansive 
enough for the more spiritual thought of some present day Uni- 
tarians, who, believing in the Divine immanence, accentuate the 
divine, and assert emphatically the immanence of Gop. The 
irreconcilable opposition between Athanasius and his opponents 
was due to the deistic conceptions of the latter, and tends to dis- 
appear in the degree that one grasps the principle of the Divine 
immanence that was fundamental, though not consistently devel- 
oped, in his thought. 

The significance which the action of so influential a branch of 
the church carries for our hope of a way out of the controversy 
deserves more notice than it has yet received. That it has not 
received more notice, is due to the fact that popular interest nat- 
urally drew first to the point in which objectionable ecclesiastical 
pretensions were suspected, in the insistence on “the historic 
episcopate.” Yet what a remarkable concession has been made 
in the proposal, affirmed successively at Chicago, and Lambeth, 
and Baltimore, to draw back the line of doctrinal orthodoxy to 
the semi-Trinitarian position taken at Niceza! This is in effect 
saying to Unitarian brethren, “ We no more insist on those 
formulas which you have always revolted from. The grand bar- 
riers between us have been (1) the so-called Athanasian, better 
called the Augustinian Creed, with its Three Divine Personalities, 
each expressing the whole fullness of Deity in every attribute, and 
(2) the Creed of Chalcedon, with its affirmation that the divine 
and the human are heterogeneous natures, which have been united 
in the Christ. Within these lines Trinitarian thought has dwelt 
for fourteen centuries. We do not propose to abandon these 
lines for ourselves, but we will go outside of them to establish a 


1 See History of the Doctrine of the Trinity, by James Forrest, p. 5 sqq. 
2 “Such power for change hath antiquating time.” 
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common sanctuary with all who are willing to join us on less dif- 
ficult ground.” Whether this was said out of mere partiality for 
the patristic period, or with clear prevision of its significance for 
the Trinitarian controversy, it has still been said thrice over. 
Though this is not said specifically to Unitarians, but generally 
to all whom it may concern, it is clear that it concerns the Uni- 
tarian as closely as if-said solely to him. The significance of it 
as an irenic proposition is enhanced by the wide acceptance of it 
among the Trinitarian denominations. Whatever repugnance 
this famous quadrilateral plan of church unity has met with has 
certainly not been on the score of its concessions to Unitarians. 
Under such authoritative auspices there is encouragement for hope 
that the theological cantilever, already run out so far from the 
opposite sides of the chasm, can make its two ends meet for a way 
of fellowship. 

No serious thinker, however, believes that Christian unity will 
follow upon the mere abandonment of divisive formulas. There 
must also be a thorough breaking of the idols of speculation en- 
shrined therein. For these, till broken, will still obtain allegiance 
and divide men’s minds. Of these there are two in chief. 

The first is the notion which, though undoubtedly shared by 
the Nicene theologians, obtained no formal expression till it was 
set forth at Chalcedon, —a notion which still commands wide 
assent, that Christ is “to be acknowledged in two natures,” being 
“ consubstantial with the Father according to the Godhead, and 
consubstantial with us according to the manhood.” The invincible 
objection to this dualistic view arises from its ethical conse- 
quences. Natures not the same imply qualities not the same. 
The identity of Divine goodness and human goodness thus be- 
comes indemonstrable. This, indeed, seems to be assumed by the 
old orthodox explanations of some atrocious things in the Old 
Testament, that they were not atrocious, because enjoined by God. 
Here then ethical aspiration and endeavor lack their necessary 
certitude, 

That nothing can be good in Him, 

Which evil is in me. 
Thus the very foundations of conscience are unsettled! The 
imitation of God is reduced to a groping in the dark. But the 
Divine demand, “ Ye shall be holy, for I am holy,” can be ration- 


1 Compare the Westminster Shorter Catechism. “No mere man since the 
fall is able perfectly to keep the commandments of God.” The antinomian 
tendency of this has been too well attested in current practice. 
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ally grounded only in sameness of nature. It is surprising, 
among the many Trinitarian thinkers who now repudiate the Chal- 
cedonian dualism as tending to ethical confusion and paralysis, to 
find Principal Gore still stoutly protesting for the old fallacy. 
“Tt is a first principle of theism,” he asserts, “as distinguished 
from pantheism, that manhood at bottom is not the same thing 
as Godhead.” 

But the Charybdis of pantheism can be securely avoided without 
thus running upon the Seylla of the dualism which, as Professor 
Allen has remarked, first declared at Chalcedon, has maintained 
since then the “divorce between human and divine, secular and 
religious, body and spirit.”? In this fallacy of the two natures 
began the fatal break with the Scripture, with the ethical reason, 
and now with modern evolutionary science, which both necessi- 
tated the long controversy, and, so long as it is not thoroughly 
exposed and definitely repudiated, will render all reconciliation 
impossible. ¢ 

The starting point of the way out, one cannot too strongly in- 
sist, begins in a true thought of the nature of man. ‘“‘ Homo 
mensura.” Rev., Dr. R. W. Dale’s observation is to the right 
point: “The Christian doctrine of man is implicated in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of God, or, to speak more exactly, in the Christian 

doctrine of the Trinity ; and the Christian doctrine of man deter- 
mines the Christian theory of morals and the Christian theory of 
society.”® The promise and the potency of a Divine morality, a 
Divine life, can belong only to a nature whose essence and sub- 
stratum are Divine. If, one objects, with Mr. Joseph Cook, that 
the Divine and the human are two and unlike, because self-exist- 
ence belongs only to the Divine, it is plain, on the contrary, that 
moral nature could not have begun to exist in man but by deriva- 
tion from the same nature in self-existent Deity. The question 
may well be returned to Principal Gore, whether “manhood at 
bottom ” is anything else than an ethical nature, and whether the 
fundamental Christian conception of Deity is anything but eth- 
ical? Of course, the dark facts of human depravity have obscured 
this primal fact of our nature, but we are bound to remember 


that 


The highest is the measure of the man, 
And not the Kaffir. 
Yet even as to the Kaffir the remark of Dr. Harris is justified, 


1 The Incarnation of the Son of God, p. 102. 
2 Continuity of Christian Thought, p. 143. 
8 Fellowship with Christ, p. 158. 
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that “in every stage of his development man finds the super- 
natural and the spiritual in himself.” The natural unity with 
the Father, which the ideal Son of Man claimed, he claimed not 
for himself alone. “Your Father” was as common a phrase with 
him as “ my Father.” If he seemed at one time to attribute an 
-alien fatherhood to any, as in John viii. 44, it was a fatherhood 
by perverse choice, not by the natural bond of which right choice 
is simply the sign and seal. His temptations attested that his 
oneness of nature with the Father was an ethical oneness that 
required to be consummated by choice. It is certain that, were it 
not also ours by nature, it could never become permanently ours 
by choice. “If the divine be different in essence from the 
human,” Dr. George Matheson cogently reasons, “there is no 
possible communion in any world between the human and the 
Divine.” 2 

What, therefore, the Nicene theologians fought for, and fixed 
by one great word in Christian thought — Christ’s oneness of 
nature with the Father—though their eyes were holden from 
seeing the gracious reach of their success, becomes at length in 
the larger vision of to-day the corner-stone on which we may build 
better than the unspiritual metaphysicians and quarrelsome dog- 
matists who succeeded them. That corner-stone is the Christian 
doctrine of man, the essential divineness of humanity, not only in 
its Spiritual Head, but in all the members of the body, which is 
divinely called because divinely capacitated to grow up into 
him. 

Dr. Matheson, indeed, in a passage of great beauty and power, 
contends, that “the common element in all religion is the idea of 
incarnation, the belief in the identity of nature between man and 
the object of his worship.” He adds, that “what distinguishes 
Christianity is the largeness and the fullness of that which is 
incarnated ; and the largeness and the fullness lie in its moral 
standard.”*® But the central idea, which only a philosopher 
might thus discover in all religions, Christianity alone has made 
winsomely clear and real to common minds. The merit of the 
Nicene Creed is, that it has formulated this truth of the Divine 
Incarnation in part, and truly so far as it goes. No prejudice 
entailed by subsequent strifes should hinder any Christian thinker 
from thankfully recognizing this fact, and accepting the founda- 

1 Theism, pp. 158, 159. 


2 Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions, p. 239. 
8 Ibid., pp. 57, 60. 
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tion thus laid for further constructive thought. It is strange that 
any should subscribe a ne plus ultra to the fallacies and anti- 
nomies of the post-Nicene Trinitarians, who dwell in clearer 
ethical light than the sunset of ancient civilization afforded, and 
amid the appliances of a learning then unknown. The formally 
proposed withdrawal of one of the most influential bodies in 
Christendom from these wastes of futile controversy is an au- 
spicious omen that we are not to suffer much longer from that 
arrest of development, whose natural result in skepticism ‘is al- 
ready warning us out of the cul de sac. If this withdrawal be 
stigmatized as a “ down-grade” movement, it is rather that hope- 
ful sort of down grade which quits the glaciers of the Alps for 
the vineyards of Italy. 

The second of the two idols of speculation which must be 
broken, if the proposed abandonment of their shrines is to prove 
permanent, is what one is obliged to call a paganish notion of 
Divine incarnation. This appears in the idea that the “two 
natures,” divine and human, were blended by a physiological 
process of generation. Rothe long ago noted it as a weak point 
in evangelical theology that it conditioned the union of God and 
man in a creative act rather than in an ethical development. 
This physiological idea of the process which gives the Christ his 
peculiar right to be called the Son of God constrains Mr. Joseph 
Cook to insist on distinguishing between God incarnate and God 
indwelling, and to maintain that, though indwelling in all, God is 
incarnate in the Christ alone. This tenuous distinction, which 
seems to rise into the most rarefied regions of thought, has its 
starting-point and its end, rocket-like, in mere earth —a uterine 
miracle. This expression is used, not to impugn the miracle, but 
only the validity of the thought which conceives of the Divine 
incarnation as so extra-natural that it must begin with a miracle.! 
No doubt many fancy that the miracle is necessary to account 
for the moral perfectness of Jesus, as begotten not by man but 
by God. This idea has been more consistently developed by 
Romanists. Their dogma of the Immaculate Conception, as 
complementary to the Miraculous Conception, declares the logical 
inadequacy of the Protestant view, that the Adamic taint is cut 
off by limiting its transmissibility to a single parent. 

The truth to be here insisted on is, that the Christian, as dis- 
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are right in denying that the Virgin Birth is fundamental to Christianity. 
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tinct from the ethnic, idea of sonship to God is radically and 
essentially ethical. Indeed, this is now fairly well admitted. 
But this requires the further admission that the origination of 
this ethical character depends, for Jesus as for us, on no physical 
miracle, however undisputed that might be. To enter into the 
question of the credibility of the miracle would be to digress from 
the present argument. This is concerned only with showing that 
the mould of thought which insists on such a basis for its Chris- 
tology is not of Christian origin. It belongs rather to the eth- 
nic fables of the demigods, begotten of the daughters of men, 
and blending in themselves the qualities of heaven and of earth. 
Until this physiological notion of incarnation gives place to the 
ethical one, Christian thought about it moves unawares upon a 
line essentially no higher than that of the ancient polytheism. 
The fallacy of two unlike natures blended gravitates inevitably 
to this, and the only effectual escape is in parting with that 
fallacy. 

What Incarnation is in itself, we can know only when we know 
what Creation is. Each is a name at once for an unknowable 
process and for a known result, or event, or series. Philosophi- 
cally viewed, they are two terms for the same thing. Each rep- 
resents a Divine process of becoming,—a Natura naturans, 
through incarnation in the “animate,” through creation in the 
“inanimate,” — an eternal process, however the chronology of its 
stages and events is dated, since what God does at all He does 
forever. In this view we may adopt the saying of Dr. Dale 
respecting the event which we call preéminently, but not exclu- 
sively, the incarnation, that it was not “an isolated and abnormal 
wonder. It was God’s witness to the true and ideal relation of 
all men to God.” ! The ethical nature to which, in its Trans- 
scendent Sovereignty as the Power that makes for righteousness, 
we ascribe Deity, is seen manifested within human limits to the 
uttermost of human needs, and by the sympathy and aspiration it 
thus evokes attesting our common parentage with it. A devel- 
opment so divine from the stock of a rude and fanatical race 
might be called a “ miracle.” But we must avoid the snare which 
the common use of this word to describe a material change of a 
material substance subtly sets for our thought. We must insist 
on the purely ethical character of the phenomenon, first and last. 
To imagine at its starting point some confluence of the Divine 
with what is not divine, is an unworthy regress to the crass ideas 
of the unspiritual ethnic religions. 


1 Christian Fellowship, p. 159. 
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The Chaleedonian fallacy of the “two natures” led to a still 
further confusion of thought which is mirrored in Gieseler’s 
account of it. “The unity and equality of the persons, which 
necessarily resulted from holding sameness of essence, was not 
. fully acknowledged at once even by the Nicenians, but came to 
be more clearly perceived, until at last it was expressed by Au- 
gustine for the first time with decided logical consequence.” ? 
Here is the genesis of the Augustinian Symbolum Quicumque, 
or so-called Athanasian Creed, the full-blown product of that 
Latin theology which never understood Greek thought. Not 
found in full till about the ninth century, yet peculiarly rever- 
enced by the Protestant Reformers, it is the usual mould of 
Trinitarian notions to-day. The opposition between this and the 
Nicene Trinitarianism is one of the commonplaces of theology. 
No ante-Nicene writer held a Trinity of coequal Persons. The 
Nicene Creed is silent about this, and its terms confessedly favor, 
even if they do not imply, that idea of the subordination of the 
Son to the Father, and of the Spirit to both, which was dominant 
in the theology of the church up to that time. But the dualistic 
Christology first formulated at Chalcedon, with its deistic idea of 
the Divine Essence as naturally separate from humanity, wrought 
in the minds of African, Spanish, and Gallic theologians, till it 
brought forth the notion, the usual laudation of which as the 
acme of reason can be accounted for only on the maxim, omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. This notion, foreign alike to the New 
Testament and to the great masters of Christian philosophy in its 
native clime, exhibits a Trinity of coequal Divine Agents, whose 
formless being is out of all necessary relation to the universe of 
forms, whose life is in no vital union with the life of the world, 
our bond with whom is merely one of dependence on a deus ex 
machina, and, in fine, the only ground for whose retention in 
Christian thought is in the unchristian conception of human 
nature which gave it birth. The way out of this medieval puz- 
zle, which has long been the despair of believing and the derision 
of unbelieving minds, must be at the point where one may now 
clearly see chimerical speculation taking the way in. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity can be interpreted only by the light 
of the Christian doctrine of man, which had been lost to view 
when the idol of dualism was set up. 

The foregoing observations have sought merely to stake the 
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shoals where fleets of thinkers have been hopelessly stranded. It 
now remains to mark the main headlands of thought past which 
the true course lies. Two of these have already been brought 
into view —the immanence of God in the universe and in hu- 
manity, and the oneness of the moral nature in God and man. 
But it is not enough merely to recognize these. Nothing is more 
common than to find thought continually losing its grasp upon 
these saving truths, and falling back into the dualistic deism of 
the Latin theology.’ If, however, one can escape from what has 
been inbred in him by fourteen centuries of this way of thinking, 
the next ruling thought to hold to is, that the only Trinity that 
ean be manifested to thought or experience is a Trinity of 
Powers — not, as in the Augustinian notion, a Trinity of Agents. 
Ontology, or the doctrine of being in itself, is the cloud-land 
where the post-Nicene thinkers soon lost their way in a tangle of 
Alpine peaks and precipices. As distinct from the ontological 
Trinity, where thought has been well nigh frozen to death, the 
dynamical Trinity, which experience reveals and reflection brings 
into warm and conscious touch, alone possesses either attraction 
or reward for our effort, as both necessary to thought and vitaliz- 
ing for aspiration. 

Power manifestly Divine not only surrounds us in the universe, 
but pervades us in the flesh, and animates us in soul and spirit. 
It is by a power not our own that our hearts beat, our food 
digests, our nerves thrill, we sleep and wake, we work and think. 
This Power, whose apparent range and limit are within the uni- 
verse of form, manifests God as embodied therein. When the 
Transcendent thus becomes immanent, He is, in Pauline phrase, 
“self-emptied” of his transcendency. At this point the Christo- 
logical theory of the kenosis, —from the deeper study of which Dr. 
Schaff expects more light to break forth —divaricates into blind 
vagaries.” The central fact, however inexplicable, is indisputable. 
The Self-existent Life is one with the life which comes forth 
into visible individuality. The intelligent Power which is uni- 

1 A notable instance of this occurs in Dr. Lyman Abbott’s admirable work, 
The Evolution of Christianity, in his remark that “ Up to the first century the 
Word had been a word spoken to man. In the birth of Jesus Christ the 
Word itself became incarnate : God, who had expressed himself through men, 


now expressed himself in a human life. He entered into humanity.’’ Pp. 249, 
250. 

2 For example, “The Eye Omniscient, while preserving unimpaired its ca- 
pacity for infinite perception, was for a time closed.” Dr. J. A. Beet, Through 
Christ to God, p. 279. 
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versal gives birth to a particular mind in its own image. The 
Nature which is infinite manifests itself under the various condi- 
tions of the finite nature which is in us and around us. 


Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands or feet. 


Especially thus manifest is He in that Power of powers which we 
know as Life, one stream, as science demonstrates, from the least 
to the greatest, but most full of Him in its more expansive forms, 
and reaching its acme of indubitably manifested Deity in his 
morally perfect Christ, “in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily” —the utmost that bodily limits can hold or 
bodily capacities express. 

In all the universal range of form and life, where is the point 
at which consistent thought can draw a line to mark off what is 
properly filial to the Transcendent Father from what is not? 
The name of “ Son,” which the Christ specially claims, he claims 
as spokesman for all who think with him, for all who have the 
intelligence and faith to repeat it with him, yes, for ail the life of 
the world, which, even in its lowest ranges, and within even brute 
limits, shows occasional glimmers of that unitary ethical nature 
which is of its proper substance. 

Thus in close accord with the ancient, and it would seem in- 
stinctive, bent of Christian thought, we enter into knowledge of 
the Trinity in acknowledging first the Son. “ But he that con- 
fesseth the Son hath the Father also.” As correlatives, the One 
involves the Other, at least for us as not pantheists, but theists, 
who recognize the seen universe as lapped in the greater Unseen, 
and the limited circle of embodied Deity as fronting on every 
side a shoreless stretch of Power and Thought. Back of the 
begotten, the filial, the immanent, lies the Self-existent, the Pa- 
ternal, the Transcendent, eternally revealing himself by the utter- 
ance of his Word and the generation of his Son in the forms and 
the life wherein he is, and whereby only he can be known. 

Equally manifest to reflection is another realm of Divine Power 
equally distinct, and experienced within the inner world of con- 
sciousness, as the former is within the outer world of form and 
life. There is, indeed, a secret place of the Most High, where is 
heard the Divine Voice that speaks to each apart as in a sacred 
shrine, where dwells the inviolable conscience, where is felt that 
embrace of the Everlasting Arms which assures the humblest 
and the least of his individual share in God, where glows the 
altar fire that no floods of persecution can quench, and whence 
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swell the inspirations that uplift the world. Here is the realm of 
the Spirit, “dividing to each one severally even as he will.” It is 
that which is of God in each as his individual heritage of Divine 
Power — that power whose historical way is ever forth from its 
individual centres, from an Abraham, a Moses, an Isaiah, a Paul, 
a Luther, from many a solitary heart which enshrines the sacred 
and contagious fire, from the lonely seers whom divinely anointed 
eyes make prophets and guides to the nations. Here we see 
the true “procession of the Spirit” from the Father and the 
Son — from the Father primordially, from the Son in all experi- 
ence. From the Christ in the mother flows to her child the 
sanctifying power. From the man of God and the Christlike 
church “the communion of the Spirit” spreads its sweetness, 
light and love. Thus within the great circle of the universal life, 
animated by God immanent, — “the Son,” lie the little circles of 
the multitudinous personal lives, the special laboratories of God 
individualizing himself — “the Spirit,’ “witnessing with our 
spirits,” and communing with each apart. 

Thus is rounded out the full Christian idea of God as “above 
all, and through all, and in all,” absolute, and yet in closest rela- 
tivity, both general and special, with all and with each. The 
heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, and yet He dwells with 
the humble and the contrite. The Eternal Mystery of Thought 
and Power back of all phenomena and in all, alike most hidden 
and most manifest, is He, equally in the primeval root and in the 
newest bud of form and life. Such is the vital unity in which 
Jesus, and after him Paul, seem to conceive of the world and 
man as ensphered in the being of God. Of this unity of the 
seen and the Unseen, of the finite and the Infinite, of form and 
Spirit, of the human and the Divine, the Christian name of Gop, 
as the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, is the sacred 
expression. So, speaking from the Unitarian side, Dr. Orville 
Dewey used to say, “The great original and peculiar creed of 
Christianity is the doctrine of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” This, as a flaming sword turning every way to keep 
open access to the tree of life, secures on every side the plastic 
truth essential to our hope of realizing that image of God in 
which man was made. In this all-embracing Trinity of Divine 
Power is offered us the truth which gives sacredness to life, en- 
thusiasm to aspiration, patience for philanthropy, and hope for 
the struggle in which God worketh in us to perfect the lacking, 
and to give all grace. 
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Professor Pfleiderer observes that “ theologians usually make 
God a particular being, who is codrdinate with other persons.” ! 
Naturally enough, such thinkers will object to our Trinitarian 
conception as “ pantheism,” thoughtlessly overlooking their logical 
fallacy in confounding an undistributed term with a distributed. 
The theistic proposition, “ All things are Divine,” is vastly dif- 
ferent from the pantheistic, “ All things are all the Divine that 
exists.” Others betray themselves as half-informed theologians by 
objecting to it as “Sabellianism.” But Sabellius, so far from 
recognizing God as eternally revealing himself in his Word or 
Son, and Spirit, conceived of the Son and Spirit as merely tem- 
porary manifestations of Deity for the purpose of man’s redemp- 
tion, and as ceasing when this is completed. It was the merit of 
Sabellius that he insisted on the all-important fact that the Trinity 
is a Trinity related to our needs. We cannot too strongly insist 
that a Divine Trinity out of dynamic relation to us, an ontologic 
Trinity dwelling apart, is a legitimate butt for agnostic critics. 
The error of Sabellius was in thinking of such relations as arbi- 
trary, economic, and temporal. Here Athanasius corrected him by 
asking, “ Who can imagine that the radiance of light ever was 
not?” and by crystallizing in his symbolic phrase, “eternal gen- 
eration,” the truth that self-revelation is an eternal activity of 
God. 

In line with this fundamental thought, but stipulating that no 
deistic limitation to a supramundane sphere be put upon the 
words, we accept Professor Steenstra’s statement: “From the 
philosophic point of view the Christian doctrine of the Trinity is 
the doctrine that the Eternal can be and is Self-Conscious Per- 
sonal Life, Life Infinite and Absolute, eternally going forth and 
returning within himself.”? The last two words, indeed, require 
to be guarded against diversion to ontologic speculations, out of 
which Professor Steenstra elsewhere brings forward the “three 
Persons” as “three centres or foci of consciousness.”* Better 
is the dynamic import which Professor Pfleiderer’s statement is 
fitted to give them: ‘“ What is the church’s Trinitarian doctrine 
of God, but a combination of the Hebrew God-consciousness with 
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1 Philosophy of Religion, vol. iii. p. 290. London ed. 

2 The Being of God as Unity and Trinity, p. 264. 

8 «“ What we do mean [by three Persons] is, that God has in himself three 
centres or foci of consciousness . . . In each of these centres the whole of the 
one and indwelling Divine life focalizes itself in all its fullness . . . simulta- 
neously anc. eternally.” Ibid., p. 247. 
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the Hellenic, —of the transcendence of the one supramundane 
God with the immanence of the manifest Divine in the world and 
in human life?”! So long as a true thought of God is supremely 
necessary to spiritual life, so long the Trinitarian conception of 
Him is a necessary safeguard against the Deism which regards 
his transcendence only, the Pantheism which ignores it, and the 
unethical formalism whose God is not domiciled in conscience. 
Mr. Savage’s protest, “ we do not need a Trinity,” is valid enough 
against a theological monster. But he and every man, in the degree 
that his Theism approaches philosophical and ethical complete- 
ness, will discover his thought to be in that degree inevitably 
Trinitarian, easily reconcilable with the thought of those who, in 
the already quoted remark of Professor Smyth, define their Trin- 
ity not so much in terms of being as in terms of life, and empha- 
size what is ethical and spiritual rather than what is metaphys- 
ical. 

The conception of the Trinity sketched above commends itself 
to us none the less but rather the more, when we observe that it 
is justified by the phenomena of revelation before Christ as well 
as after. When it has been fully brought to light through the 
Gospel, the instructed eye may discover an imperfect revelation 
of it through the whole period of the pre-Christian development, 
both in the immanent Christ-life there seen growing toward ripe 
birth in the fullness of the times, and in the diverse gifts of the 
great prophets of the nations, who spake as they were severally 
taught by the Spirit. 

It will,.however, be very truly said that the Trinitarian contro- 
versy began in the question of the relation of the Christ to God, 
and cannot be ended but in agreement upon that crucial point. It 
is still true that many Unitarians, viewing the Trinitarian scheme 
as merely ancillary to “an irrational apotheosis of Jesus,” will not 
even admit the Trinity to be a fit subject for rational discussion. 
On the other hand, many Trinitarians, who have sunk down into 
an agnostic attitude as to the Trinity, content themselves with 
insisting on the deity of Jesus as the point of chief importance. 

This antagonism must be fully recognized, but it must be denied 
to have any real significance in the nature of things. For it can 
support itself only upon the groundless premise of the now dis- 
credited dualism, which assumed that the divine and the human 
are two natures essentially differing. It has no standing ground 
in the Christian monism which recognizes the very nature which 

1 The Philosophy of Religion, vol. ii. p. 105. London ed. 
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is infinite in God as made finite in man, and the terms “ divine ” 
and “human,” so far as properly antithetical, as quantitatively 
rather than qualitatively differentiated. Obliged, as we are, to 
give them each a signification fundamentally ethical, we can 
recognize no quality in the one which is not also in the other. 
The only difference between them is a difference in amplitude of 
being, in fullness of life. Now, when he has arrived at this 
point, the Unitarian finds that he has no further use or sense for 
his traditional description of Jesus as “mere man,” —a phrase 
applicable only to a nature which can be denied to be the same 
with the Divine. It is simply because of his unique and perfect 
fullness (pleroma, Colossians ii. 9) of life that Jesus, as contrasted 
with other men, is entitled to be called divine, in distinction from 
those who by nature are partakers of one life with him, and sons 
of God, as he is. 

Just here the Trinitarian may needlessly fear that this new 
way of thinking is taking away his Lord, or lowering his divine 
Christ to the human levels of other teachers who have come from 
God. But as to this, he is secure in the historic facts, which 
criticism serves only to confirm; as Theodore Parker said, that it 
would need a Jesus to invent a Jesus. He is secure in the reality 
of that unequaled life, whose “glory as of the only-begotten of 
the Father” is so clearly reflected from the photograph it left on 
the thought of the rigid Jewish monotheists, who, with James, 
speak of him as “ the Lord of glory.” Accordingly, his thought 
of the Christ according to the Nicene phrase, as “ very God of very 
God,” so far from being imperiled by change from the dualistic 
to the monistic ground, is now only placed on securer foundations, 
when it is referred not to a miraculous combination of divine and 
human factors in the generative act, but to the manifest ethical 
development, transcending all its nearest analogues, of the moral 
nature in which deity and humanity are certainly one. 

Thus, as the Biblical criticism so greatly dreaded has restored 
to us the true Bible in place of the falsified, so the way out of 
the Trinitarian controversy is restoring to us the true Christ, 
whose “visage was so marred more than any man” by the dualistic 
distortion that ended in obliterating the human character to 
agerandize the divine. ‘The Christ of the middle ages,” says 
the Presbyterian Dr. Matheson, “is no more like the Christ of 
modern times than the Jupiter of ancient paganism is like the 
God of scientific evolution.” 1 Nor need the Trinitarian now sus- 


1 The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions, p. 44. 
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pect his Unitarian brother —once driven by the frenzy of asser- 
tion into the frenzy of denial, but now ready to confess the Christ 
to be “of one substance with the Father” and “very God of 
very God,’ — of inadequately emphasizing the essential divine- 
ness of that wondrous life, which they together confess as the 
Divine Ideal of the life of man. 

Finally, the Trinitarian controversy is plainly a product of a 
false philosophy of human nature, and lives or dies therewith. 
It resulted from the application to the phenomena of Jesus’ life 
of a mode of thought which has manifestly begun to decline. 
Any change in the fundamental principles of thought is naturally 
slow. But when any such change has once set in, the maxim of 
Hesiod, that “the beginning is half of the whole,” will prove 
quite true. That such a change has set in is plain. It has al- 
ready led to convergences of thought and concessions from both 
sides which a few years ago would have seemed most unlikely. 
In the advance of modern learning these have been promoted by 
some discovery of new facts and some recovery of old truths. 
Study of the phenomena of life has revealed the essential unity 
of all life. Study of the life of the Christ has restored to theo- 
logy its long-lost conception of the full and natural humanity of 
the Christ. Study of the Scriptures has done away with much of 
the material of controversy in the misuse of misunderstood texts. 
Study of religions in an enlarged sympathy with all seekers after 
God has discovered an immanent Christ disguised under uncouth 
forms, and found in unexpected places rays of “the Light that 
lighteth every man.” Ethical conceptions of mooted points have 
gained somewhat over ontological or physical. The cardinal 
truth of the Divine Immanence, no longer “bedridden in the 
dormitory of the soul,” has become an active factor in Christian 
thought. Yet still the deistic and dualistic mode of thought, out 
of which the controversy sprang, is active among the rank and 
file of the churches, and also of the clergy. Accordingly the 
parties still confront each other on the old battle grounds, and 
the old fusillade of misused terms and texts masks the fact that 
a change of position has begun. But the Trinitarianism of to- 
day is confessedly unlike that which reigned fifty years ago, and 
it is clear that the trend of thought on both sides shows more 
convergence than ever before. In short, had the present situa- 
tion existed before the controversy began, it could not have begun 
at all. Let the present situation unfold its logical issues, and the 
controversy must end. 
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Then at length the cardinal truth, in which Christianity shows 
its specific distinction from all other religions, and its superiority 
to all, will be so set forth as to win the world’s allegiance to its 
doctrine of the unity of God and man. Thus far under the influ- 
ence of a fallacious philosophy, this has been defectively construed 
as an external and governmental unity, effected at a single point 
only, and there mediated by an official Saviour. Consequently, 
it has always been attacked by the doubt and denial which beset 
any truth that is defectively expressed, because but half con- 
ceived. Hence the fact, so mistakenly in many cases ascribed to 
the pride of man’s heart, that many bright intellects and spirit- 
ual thinkers and philanthropic souls have been in opposition to 
the traditional “ doctrines of grace.” How much of this skepti- 
cism has been due to mere misconception will appear in that 
renaissance of theology for which the triumph of Christianity 
waits, when its great truth shall be construed in its fullness. 
Presented as an essential and vital unity, dynamic at all points 
through the original incarnation in the race of that Divine Hu- 
manity which was perfected individually in the Christ, and is to be 
universalized in “the ultimate manifestation of the sons of God,” 
it will emerge from its dim dawn into its day of power. Then 
will the Gospel of the Incarnation be fully uttered and completely 
received. It will absorb.the competing doubts and half-faiths of 
the world, as the rising sun absorbs the moon’s thin crescent and 
the morning star. 


JAMES M. Wuirton. 
New YOorK. 





THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


Tus problem has become fundamental in recent times only. 
When, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, culture began 
in every field to emancipate itself from the predominating influ- 
ence of the church, men began also to abandon theological foun- 
dations for law and morality, seeking to explain both exclusively 
from the nature of man and the necessities of social and polit- 
ical life. In this way only did it appear possible to release so- 
ciety and state from the rule of the church, on which they had 
been built up. With this practical aim, there was associated 
another purely scientific. All the sciences had, in the Middle 
Ages, borne the yoke of theology. Since everything in nature 
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and history was conceived as created by God, developing under 
the influence of his continuous revelation, it was believed that 
everything could be explained by the help of three words, — 
God, Creation, Revelation. In particular, the moral law, it was 
thought, must proceed from God, the moral foundation be created, 
and the ways and means of its realization be revealed by Him. 
This manner of explaining morality sufficed as long as the eyes of 
mankind were fixed more upon the other world than upon this 
world. But when, at the close of the Middle Age, the actual 
world began to be dear to men, and the problems which it offered 
for solution in production and commerce, in the state and social 
intercourse, and in art and science, appeared greatest and most 
important, these general ideas of God, Creation, and Revelation, 
however precious they might always remain for the religious 
mind, were inevitably as unavailable for the determination of 
scientific problems as for the upbuilding of a common self-cen- 
tred political and social life.} 

The emancipation of morality from religion was not, indeed, 
exactly and thoroughly accomplished in the age of Enlighten- 
ment. The declaration of Hugo Grotius that the moral law 
would preserve its validity, even if there were no God, was ac- 
cepted, in all its fullness, by the English empiricists and the 
French and German rationalists. All these attempts to explain 
moral good and moral institutions from the social nature of man 
were invariably accompanied, however, by the assurance that 
they might be regarded, at the same time, as the expression of the 
will of God for mankind. Bacon, Hobbes, Locke and Hume take 
the same position, in this respect, as Voltaire, Rousseau, Des- 
eartes and Leibniz. Even the man to whom, beyond all others, 
the emancipation of morality is attributed as his peculiar achieve- 
ment, Immanuel Kant, does not fail to add to the proof of the 
autonomy of the moral consciousness the consoling assurance that 
we may consider the absolute moral law as the expression of the 
will of God. It may, perhaps, be asserted that this autonomy of 
morality did not appear to be anything else than an encroachment 
upon religion until men began to understand the independence 
and special nature of religion. In this direction, Schleiermacher 
did as great a service in Germany as Hume in England. The 
proof that religion is as little coincident with morality as with 

1 Compare on the general subject of this article Das Wesen der Religion 


(Bonn bei Cohen. 4 Aufl. 1884) and Der Kampf um die Seligkeit, 1888, by 
W. Bender. 
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science, that it is a thoroughly peculiar and independent phe- 
nomenon in the spiritual life of man, lent, in fact, more powerful 
support to efforts to emancipate morality from religion than all 
those semi-explanations by the rationalists and empiricists of pre- 
ceding periods to the effect that morality proceeds purely from 
the nature of man, but that man might conceive it, so far as it is 
“created,” as an operation or revelation of Deity. 

If this supposed solution of our problem does not now suffice, 
it remains the permanent service of these inquirers that they 
rightly propounded the problem itself. A historical and psycho- 
logical comprehension of the peculiarities of morality and religion 
is necessary for the solution of the other question, how morality 
and religion are related. It may be fitting to approach the prob- 
lem here from the side of religion. It is worthy of note that 
efforts were first made, especially in Germany, to save religion 
from the confusion with morality in which it appeared likely to 
be lost. German rationalism in the time of Kant was inclined 
to consider religion as purely an appendix to morality. In this 
respect, Kant’s example was fatal. Kant, indeed, had fitly ut- 
tered an emphatic confession that religion is the means of assur- 
ing man the realization of his ideal of life (the highest good), 
but neither he nor his followers further developed this important 
statement. On the contrary, the highly trivial conception of his 
work on “ Religion within the Limits of Pure Reason,” exercised 
a most telling influence. According to this view, religion in 
general is nothing else than the recognition of our duties as divine 
“commands ;” God is nothing but the moral lawgiver and the 
almighty guarantor that virtue shall sometime, on this side or on 
the other side of the grave, receive its proper payment in a suit- 
able amount of happiness. 

One may say that all German rationalism, far down into our 
century, was dominated by this shallow conception, which entirely 
disregards the peculiar nature of religion. We can understand 
the passionate zeal with which a Romantic like Schleiermacher 
desired to see the deliverance of religion, even through a complete 
separation from morality. His “ Discourses on Religion” are, in 
fact, to be considered as the programme, the future carrying out 
of which allowed an independent investigation of religion. Inde- 
pendent inquiry into the peculiar nature of religion in history 
and in the spiritual life of the individual, in order to make an 
end of its confusion with morality, in which it seemed likely to 
disappear! So ran this programme, on the side which alone 
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comes under consideration here, from without. Schleiermacher 
stands on the same ground as Hume when he seeks to comprehend 
through psychological processes the peculiar essence of religion ; 
but while Hume would understand this to be a manifestation of 
the impulse to self-preservation, Schleiermacher, as a friend of 
mysticism and romanticism, would find its essence much more in 
a feeling of dependence upon the supreme, world-ruling power. 

Both these pioneers lacked the knowledge of historical religions 
which could alone give a firm foundation for investigation into 
the psychical phenomenon. But another very weighty feature is 
common to both, — the rejection of every explanation of religion 
through a supernatural factor. Religion, as it is practiced and 
observed by men only, is entirely the product of man and not a 
birth from supernatural revelation. The supernatural is not the 
cause, but the product of religious thought. It is, therefore, just 
as susceptible of a psychological-anthropological investigation as 
the natural essence of religion. The transition point, indeed, at 
which the development of natural religion into the supernatural 
always and everywhere takes place, Hume and Schleiermacher 
discovered as little as they gave an explanation that contents us 
to-day of religious phenomena in general. 

If we turn to later investigations concerning the nature of reli- 
gion, we see a happy approach of theories among the learned. 
This is as much the case with judgments concerning the origin of 
religion as with those concerning its aim and essence. First 
comes the question of the origin of religion: since all human life 
consists of interaction with the surrounding world, we shall be 
obliged to distinguish, as respects the religious life, between the 
outer cause and the inner motive. Religion is neither the pure 
product of the human subject, nor the pure result of an influence 
working upon it from without. If it were the first of these, one 
might ask whether Hume was right in deducing it from the need 
of help, or Schleiermacher in deducing it from the feeling of 
dependence. Were it the second, one might perhaps agree with 
Max Miller, who derives religion from the overpowering impres- 
sion made by the infinite world. But the world generally makes 
no impression upon us which we do not at once connect with the 
interests of our own life, and neither the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion nor the feeling of dependence can, as a rule, appear outside 
of those relations to the external world which were given with our 
life, and in which our life is conceivable by us. Like all life, 
religion, too, is at once the product of outer forces, and inward 
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action in response to these forces. As to which of these is first 
and original, we are unable to say, as neither appears in experi- 
ence without the other. 

Our entire civilization, productive and social, originates and 
develops in this interaction of man and the world; art and science 
arise and move in the same field. The tendency of every living 
creature in this process of interaction,—a tendency which is 
strongest and most rich in results in the highest developed being, 
Man, — is nothing else than this, the tendency to assert, to en- 
rich, and to perfect one’s own life. That this tendency is the 
nerve of the whole life is shown by the fact that every success in 
the struggle fills us with pleasure; every defeat, on the contrary, 
necessarily causes pain. But the question is where, in this pro- 
cess of- enrichment of the life — or whatever else one may choose 
to name it —the thing appears which we designate as religion. 
Now religion appears in history, always and everywhere, as belief 
in powers operating upon man, to whom he, in the most diverse 
ways, offers prayer and sacrifice, in order to win their help, 
whether he expects deliverance from punishment, or some positive 
benefaction. In this way, as a fact, religion everywhere enters 
history, however differently the Divine power may be named, 
however involved the dogmas, and however simple or complicated 
the cultus may be. The recognition and worship of such super- 
human power evidently presupposes that man in following out his 
life-interests in the world —let these take such shape as they 
will — does not master and penetrate the nature of those means 
and conditions on which the realization of his life depends. This 
experience of dependence upon all-determining powers which lie 
beyond his insight and his will may be occasioned in man through 
some of the manifold forms of evil. Distress it is which awakens 
the keenest feeling of dependence and need of help. It may arise 
in man because of good fortune which, unexpected and uncom- 
pelled, appears in the struggle of his life, and gives it a turn 
which he was unable to give it himself. Such experiences may 
well call forth joy and gratitude to the unknown giver ; but they 
are not, experience shows, so wont to remind man of his depend- 
ence on conditions which are not to be regulated, and of his need 
of help in the incalculable course of the world, as the distress 
which not only first leads him to pray, but also teaches him to 
pray most earnestly. 

We are now touching more closely the question concerning the 
origin of religion. Man in pursuing the interests of his life 
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comes to experience his dependence on impenetrable and over- 
powering forces which defeat or promote his purposes without 
his being able to understand the manner of their action in either 
case. But this experience does not at once bring forth religion 
— that is to say, a faith in these powers who wield an influence 
over him to which he must submit, and a worship of them in 
order that they may use this influence in his favor. The experi- 
ence of dependence on incalculable powers excites his impulse to 
know and augments his strength. He seeks to explore these mys- 
teries and to bring their power into his service. Every cultus in 
its progress follows this road. For this very reason progress in 
knowledge and mastery of the outer world put an end to nature- 
religion, just as, to-day, it sets aside many a powerless false god 
to whom man in his need of help vainly clings. But this is 
a side matter here. When a prodigy of nature or of history 
appeared in the way of mankind, mysteriously and victoriously, it 
had power to call forth religious veneration and faith. But as 
soon as man recognized it as his equal, or learned how to master 
it, the divine glory with which ignorance surrounded it had to 
disappear. Yet man remains, even upon the highest grade of 
civilization, a dependent being in need of aid. Continually and 
everywhere he comes upon facts and forces, upon rules and laws 
which penetrate deep into his life and which he is not able to 
understand or master. Rules and laws, facts and forces they are 
to which he must fit and subordinate himself, if he will not shatter 
and destroy the interests of his life upon them, but rather through 
them obtain help and furtherance. 

The objective and the subjective incitements to the formation 
of religion appear likely to remain as long as our world remains, 
with which and in which we must live. The objective: the pow- 
ers, materials and laws in which and through which the world 
fulfills its life; the subjective: our dependence on them and the 
necessity of subordinating ourselves to them, if we are not in a 
condition, and just because we are not in a condition, to penetrate 
into their essence and master them in all their workings. The 
grounds for religious life and the incitements and conditions of 
religion are to-day the same as they were thousands of years ago, 
even if we no longer trust to gods of our hearts whose weakness 
has been made manifest in the advance of civilization. This 
much, then, is clear: religion arises out of the general experience 
that, in following out our life-aims and interacting with the outer 
world, we strike upon facts and elements, upon laws and rules 
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which we cannot make serviceable to ourselves through the power 
of civilization, but which, on the contrary, in their predominance, 
oblige us to suit and subordinate ourselves and our life-aims to 
them. These factors lead us at once to feel our weakness and 
dependence ; they waken in us the need of help and salvation, 
and concentrate desires and hopes and faiths upon them — the 
desire and the faith that, where our own insight and power fail, 
we may reckon upon the support of a general world-order in the 
fulfillment of our life-interests, so far as these do not run con- 
trary. One may briefly say: religion arises from the everywhere 
emerging contradiction between our power and our will; it arises 
from the experience of our dependence upon a general world-fate, 
and it consists, at first, in nothing else than the natural and inev- 
itable desire that this may prove itself favorable to our under- 
takings. So long, then, as we have the ends and the means of our 
undertakings in our power, the impulse of self-preservation does 
not necessarily take a religious form. But as soon as we strike 
the fact that the execution of our life-aims depends upon outer 
conditions which we can neither understand nor master, the im- 
pulse of self-preservation necessarily takes a religious guise, — 
that is to say, it completes its own insufficiency through the hope 
or the faith that the general order of things will favor our aims 
and somehow serve our advantage. 

While, then, in the work of culture we advance toward the 
realization of our aims through our own powers, we also recognize 
in the action of religion (in wishes, hopes and faiths) that the suc- 
cess of our toil depends upon the factors in the world which we 
cannot master, to which, rather, we must suit and subordinate our- 
selves. Hence arises everywhere from out our labor the prayer- 
desire, as its constant and indispensable companion. It is the 
necessary and indispensable companion of toil, since there is no 
human activity the progress and good fortune of which are en- 
tirely unconditioned by “ the general order of things,” as we say 
for lack of the right word. The effort of civilization is the steady 
striving of our intellectual and psychical powers to elevate and 
enrich our life in the world; the accompanying religion is the 
open or quiet recognition of the fact that the success of every 
labor which we undertake is conditioned by the general course of 
things, by the law-obeying process of the infinite world in which 
we and our lives are inwoven. Religion has no other psychical 
origin than civilization has — the impulse to the preservation and 
the enrichment of life. It has no other objective ground of origin 
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— interaction with the world and influence from it. It has (to 
anticipate) no other aim than the work of culture — the enrich- 
ment, perfecting and prospering of our being. But religion acts, 
and here it differs from the culture-process, and here appears 
its characteristic essence — it acts under another form. Religion 
is manifest in desire, in hope, in faith (mounting into prayer) ; 
civilization shows itself in productive, moral and intellectual labor. 
In the work of culture we show what we can do in the organiza- 
tion of the physical and social world; in religion we recognize 
that this labor, with all its consequences, rests upon conditions 
and proceeds according to laws to which we must adjust ourselves. 
There is needed only the everywhere-appearing animation and 
personification of these laws and powers to elevate them as objects 
of a formal and regular cultus. This position will appear quite 
incontrovertible if one considers that man, with all his labor in 
civilization, and with all his prayers, strives for nothing else than 
his own perfection and his own happiness. That, however, can 
be conceived and pursued as the end, which has been foreseen 
and is to be realized in the great course of the world, only if the 
world-ruling powers themselves may be thought to be sympa- 
thizing with men and caring for them — that is, when they are 
believed to be living beings similar to men. 

If now, in reality, the result of all the labor of civilization is 
conditioned by such a course of things independent of man and 
superior to him, it is plain that religion, at least in its elementary 
form, as desire and hope, is necessarily related to all forms of 
human activity, will grow like these by a natural necessity from 
interaction with the outer world, and will run its course therein. 
It thence follows that those religious, prayerful desires will attach 
themselves to all forms of activity, and accompany all without 
distinction, — the productive, which have direct bearing upon the 
mastery of nature, as well as the scientific and artistic; the eco- 
nomic, as well as the social and political which have in view the 
organization of society. All these activities, like their products, 
are not only conditioned by the faculty and insight of man, but 
also, and still more, by the conjunctures which the general course 
of things, the world-destiny or the world-order, brings about. 

It is hence clear that religion does not stand in any nearer 
connection with the moral life than with economic, productive, 
scientific, political and social activities. In these latter the reli- 
gious need of aid appears as necessarily as in the former. Prayer 
for nourishment and for the needs of economic life, and desire for 
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success in scientific, political and artistic work arise with the 
same natural and elementary power, when we have arrived at the 
limits of our own strength and insight, as prayer for forgiveness 
when we have violated the moral order, or for increase of moral 
force when we have realized our inability to fulfill a moral task. 
Religion, as the expression of our weakness and our need of help 
in presence of the incalculable course of the world, is completely 
indifferent to moral distinctions ; it has nothing more and nothing 
less to do with morality than with other activities and endeavors 
in the life of civilization. All human effort, whether it is directed 
to lower or to higher goods, whether it is full of care for health 
and life, for property and honor, for material prosperity or for 
purity of soul, for family, career or country,— all human effort 
takes on the form of religious desire when its realization meets 
hindrances and difficulties which man cannot overcome by his own 
strength, and which accordingly remind him forcibly of his de- 
pendence on higher powers that check and render useless his 
efforts, or favor and advance them. Even when these powers are 
conceived as moral forces, and the idea of God is bound up with 
the thought of the moral ideal; even when the knowledge has been 
attained that moral laws exist which regulate human effort as do 
the laws of nature, — even then the properly religious act remains 
morally indifferent. Man must always himself perform the moral 
act, if it is to have ethical quality. In the moral process the 
divinity is only called in to help when man has become aware of 
the limitations of his own moral strength. The consciousness of 
guilt and the need of deliverance in the presence of strong temp- 
tations or severe moral tasks are here, too, the source from which 
the desire for higher help arises. Here we find the explanation 
of the fact that those natures whose moral development proceeds 
under favorable circumstances and without special difficulties are 
wont to show a comparatively slight religious disposition; and, 
likewise, that the religious need, as a rule, retreats into the back- 
ground wherever the man may satisfy the interests of his life 
without special difficulty. 

There are three essential features in which the independence 
of religion and morality is made plain. First: religious action, 
according to its nature as desire, prayer, hope and faith, is distin- 
guished from the moral deed as from every other form of cultural 
action. Second: the religious act is connected with every activity, 
by no means only with the moral, as the expression of the fact 
that the result of our doings is always conditioned by the world- 
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fate, as we may briefly call it. Third, and finally: the religious 
act is called forth not only by moral, but also by specifically im- 
moral efforts, as the history of all religions shows. Religion, as 
such, does not generally exercise a moral effect; on the contrary, 
it is the strengthening of the moral consciousness which first 
imparts moral character to the idea of God and to religious devo- 
tion. We need only remember that in the name and by the order 
of the Christian God were practiced all the horrors of the perse- 
cution of heretics, and that even to-day the development of a 
humane and universal morality is hindered by nothing so much 
as by confessional and sectarian zeal, with the superabundance of 
hate and zeal for persecution which it brings along with it, in 
order to prove our position. Christianity, for example, demands 
universal love of man ; but this is practiced only where a personal, 
social or ecclesiastical interest may be connected with it. We 
pray for our enemies, “ Forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” but, at the same time, we pray with far greater zeal, 
“Put them under our feet, that we may destroy them.” I will 
not, indeed, deny that belief in God as moral ideal, as moral law- 
giver and judge may have moral effect; but experience, down to 
the present day, teaches that it does not necessarily have this 
effect, and that, as a rule, it produces the effect only where strong 
motives proceed from society to influence the moral activity of 
individuals. What men, as a rule, seek in religion is not motives 
and rules for moral action in the world, but securities and guaran- 
ties of temporal or eternal happiness. The organized churches of 
to-day are much more concerned about the insurance of everlasting 
happiness than about the cultivation of human morality. In fact, 
the Christians may be counted who, as a rule, will think it worth 
while to worship God if they may not claim, in reward for this 
worship, certain advantages in this life and especially in the other 
life. Religion, then, is so independent of morality in its essence 
and in its operation that one may as well ask what injuries it has 
inflicted on good morals and continually causes, as what further- 
ance morality has to expect from it. Especially must one raise 
this question with respect to supernatural religion. For since 
this expects the attainment of blessedness in an unknown life 
to come, it connects the attainment of this predominantly with 
unnatural, ascetic conditions of a ritual and dogmatic character, 
while the moral tasks which pertain to this life are neglected or 
pressed into the service of that supernatural end, and deprived of 
their character and worth. 
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The second question which we have to answer before we can 
clearly grasp the relations between religion and morality is the 
inquiry into the peculiar nature of the moral life. If religion 
itself, in all its parts, is a product of man; if, too, that which men 
name “ revelation” in religion is nothing else than the moments 
in the life of the world to which the religious hope attaches itself 
as saving and redeeming, it is clear that every endeavor to deduce 
morality from religion must be rejected. The faith of religion, 
that everything is through God and comes from God, certainly 
offers, as the history of philosophy shows, no means for deriving 
and explaining from Deity the whole world or single phenomena 
in the life of the world, — the moral life, for example. In respect 
to morality, there is to-day a certain agreement among students 
that, as religion is to be explained from the interaction of man 
and the world, so morality must be explained by the interaction 
of man with man; that it springs out of the social nature and 
condition of mankind and rests upon a regulation of the common 
life in the family, the tribe, and the nation ; furthermore that, in 
human society generally, it looks to a regulation in which the 
different interests of individuals and whole groups of men may 
find a settlement under which the individual as well as the com- 
munity may prosper. There are, indeed, still confronting each 
other to-day two theories which would explain the origin of mo- 
rality in different fashions. One of these is concerned with the 
thought of an innate moral capital which has been inherited. We 
may see in it, indeed, a development of the “ nativism” that goes 
back to Plato. When connected with the Christian-theological 
thought of creation, this capital has to be considered as created in 
the first man. The other theory, whether it holds or relinquishes 
the originality of the spiritual, asserts that the forms which the 
spiritual life has taken in history may be considered as proceeding 
from its gradually intensified development, and thus as inherited. 
If one thinks that the evolutionary theory is not able to explain 
the origin of the spiritual life out of its physical conditions, it is 
otherwise with the explanation of the forms which it has taken, 
from the beginning of speech, on and up to law, morality and 
religion. These forms of spiritual activity, as the history of their 
development shows, have been acquired in interaction with the 
world ; and psychology will add that they could be gained only in 
this way. 

As man in his struggle with the world has formed for himself 
the pacifying and emancipating faith in a world-power favorable 
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to the true interests of his life, so, in contest with his fellows for 
the good things of life, he has produced customs, rules of right, 
and moral laws which the division of labor, the allotment of prop- 
erty, and the organization of the family, of classes and of nations 
determine, in order to bring to a successful issue the mastery of 
the world of nature by his united powers. Certainly the decisive 
factor in the struggle for the goods of life in the social sphere is 
the impulse to assert and to enrich one’s own being. The natural 
law of egoism still prevails to-day in all commercial, political and 
social undertakings, and the farther we go back in the history of 
different nations the more do we see it working without limit. 
Right is originally nothing else than temporary victory in the 
struggle of interests in which individuals, tribes, classes and 
nations have engaged with natural necessities, whether the ques- 
tion is about material or ideal goods, which are to be acquired, 
retained or divided. Wisdom and power are the factors which first 
of all give the victory. The wiser and the stronger man remains 
the conqueror, and imposes his will as law upon the conquered 
or outwitted. In this sense it is with entire justice that the pro- 
verb says, “ Might goes before right.”” But with the limitation of 
mine and thine, with the regulation of inheritance and exchange 
of property, factors come into operation, first of all in the narrow 
circles of blood and tribal relations, which mollify the hard rules 
of right that arose from the victory of the stronger, — factors such 
as children by individual marriage, and friendship, which, sup- 
ported by the habit of common life, lead to the formation of per- 
manent customs in work, intercourse and exchange. The altruistic 
instincts resting upon blood relationship and natural sympathy 
appear as compensatory motives by the side of the egotistic 
instincts. They become the mightiest levers in an ordering of 
life in which individuals and whole groups learn to carry on the 
continuous struggle of interests with other weapons than those 
which the brute impulse of self-preservation puts into their hands. 
The same result is aided by the combination of the weaker, who, 
as organized masses, learn how to defeat the will of strong indi- 
viduals. To the same result tends the ripening insight that the 
interests of every group, because of the risks which every contest 
brings with it, will be more easily and permanently secured by 
peaceful agreement and compact. How persistently and predomi- 
nantly the natural law of egoism works is shown in the history of 
slavery, of woman and of wars of conquest; it is shown to-day 
by the persistence with which “the classes” and the associations 
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of workmen assert their acquired privileges, according to this law. 
All morality, however, begins where the natural rule of egoism 
is limited by the altruistic instincts rising to have the force of 
law. 

Connected with these impulses is the perception of the truth 
that the individual is able, as a rule, to accomplish for himself 
proportionally very little, so that for the promotion of his own 
peculiar interests he can serve himself effectually only in and with 
larger or smaller wholes, to which he belongs. Thus there imme- 
diately appear those moral deeds which we are accustomed to 
admire as the highest, — self-sacrifice in service of the family 
and the nation, or of those ideas and institutions on which their 
welfare seems to depend. 

Morality, considered summarily as the limitation of egoism in 
favor of others, or the partnership of the single person in the ser- 
vice of general interests, will be developed most energetically 
where blood-relationship, sympathy and community of interest 
have already bound men together. The moral sentiment develops 
but very slowly from the legal morality that is scarcely to be 
distinguished from law; in the same manner, universal human 
morality develops only with great difficulty out of that of the fam- 
ily, the class, the nation. The history of morals bears witness to 
this fact for all races, as well as for the present. The impulses 
which support the family tie and the national bond are, to-day, 
far more powerful than those which spring out of connection with 
the species. The exchange of material and ideal goods to which 
nations are inclined, and which draws them out from their na- 
tional isolation, aids the development of the feelings of humanity. 
We can show that the morality of humanity, like that of the 
family and that of the political and social state, advances in pro- 
portion as the impulsive motives are joined to the intellectual. 
Moral goodness is here, too, the product as well of wise and 
scrupulous estimation of the value which the community of the 
species has for individuals and for nations, as of those elementary 
impulses which lead us to feel the joy and sorrow of entire hu- 
manity as if it were our own. The simple commandment of love 
for all mankind is wont to remain entirely uncomprehended and 
ineffective unless an outlook upon the great totality of life and 
the community of interests of all nations is opened to the individ- 
ual, and the development of the humanitarian feelings is thus 
supported and facilitated. That the development of law, as of 


morality, is not properly completed by the law of the adjustment 
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of interests; that here, together with those impulsive motives 
which grow out of the community of the species, the rational 
insight into that which promises true and lasting utility is a de- 
cisive factor no one will wish to deny. That this development of 
morality is further conditioned by the development of the whole 
productive, scientific and economic civilization is very obvious. 
The broadening of family love into love for one’s people, and of 
love of one’s people into general love of mankind, would not be at 
all conceivable if the acquirement and exchange of possessions 
had not brought families and nations out of their isolation. Just 
as necessarily had the confession to develop that the disposition 
alone guarantees the moral worth of action, since upon this alone 
can we rest the confidence that we shall be treated in our deal- 
ings with others, the course of which we do not throughout fore- 
see, according to right and reason, with consideration and good 
will. 

Only one opening appears here by which religion can enter the 
moral life: the supplementary sanctioning of custom, law and 
morality, through which the moral regulations that have arisen 
in natural ways in the intercourse of men are henceforth desig- 
nated as rules and laws of the world-governing power, affording 
at once a resting point and a species of conclusion in the develop- 
ment. It cannot cause surprise that all customs, forms of law 
and commands of morality are to a certain extent provided with a 
family and religious sanction. For, indirectly, there cooperate with 
their appearance those incalculable factors and those compulsory 
relations which everywhere call forth the religious consciousness 
of dependence; and then the need must make itself felt of giv- 
ing to the rules of law and morality, won in this way, a greater 
permanence and a wider range. We may allow priority to the 
so-called altruistic impulses, growing out of the natural unions of 
the family, the people and the species, or to the impulse of self- 
preservation; or we may, as seems just, consider both as alike 
original: morality, as it has historically developed and has fortified 
itself in distinct rules and laws, can be as satisfactorily explained 
by these factors.as it appears sufficient in itself to call forth and 
to support social and political organizations. Even they who 
would see in religion an indispensable confirmation of morality 
must allow that morality is in its origin and intention a thoroughly 
peculiar and independent spiritual phenomenon, — just as peculiar 
and independent as religion. 

If we now turn again to the main question, “ What relations 
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exist between religion and morals?” it is to be expected at the 
outset that the two, with all the individuality and independence 
which each claims for itself, will by no means act in a purely 
external juxtaposition. The history of both witnesses that they 
have everywhere been in the closest relation, and anthropological 
psychology will not allow us here to disregard the unity of life in 
all the complexity of its operations. To be sure, it is not a fact 
that the historical systems of religion in antiquity, in a manner, 
brought forth morality. We may indeed say justly that, like 
other departments of life, they brought along morality under 
attachment. Considering the predominance which the religious 
consciousness of dependence asserts in the early stages of the 
development of culture, it is only too comprehensible that men 
explained everything by the influence of superhuman powers, and 
held fast to this influence under the mediation of the priesthood. 
Yet we are acquainted with systems of morality which, without 
any relation to religion, — yes, even with a declared atheistic atti- 
tude, — have attempted and carried through very noteworthy and 
significant reforms and organizations. This is especially true of 
primitive Buddhism and Confucianism. The latter supports the 
social order, in particular, through its moral precepts only, and 
the worship of ancestors comes to the help of morality only in so 
far as they are taken as the representatives and supporters of 
the primeval moral and social order. Primitive Buddhism, with 
its beneficent social effects in South Asia, must always be brought 
to the attention of those who have no confidence in the inde- 
pendent power of the moral nature of man. It made great 
humanitarian demands, akin to those of Christianity, and has suec- 
ceeded in them, in large part, without ever referring to the fear 
of God, or to any reward or punishment in the world to come. 
The atheistic monastic orders who strove for release from the 
misery of existence in this world, according to the moral doctrine 
of Buddha, can certainly sustain a moral comparison with the 
Christian orders. We might similarly refer to the very note- 
worthy moral results of Stoicism, to disprove the opinion that 
only a morality with a theological foundation has social value. 
The representatives of theological morals will hardly wish to 
claim for religion, in their sense of the word, the materialistic- 
pantheistic background upon which the Stoic morality moves. 
Considered purely historically, the relations of morals and reli- 
gion in the ancient as in the modern world come to this essentially : 
that men elevate to the rank of authoritative laws customs for- 
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mally established, and that these receive religious sanction, that is, 
are declared to be expressions of the will, or revelations, of the 
Deity. We may give this fact due place without overestimating 
it. For in time, when the religious feeling of dependence awakes, 
everything in the world, the whole world indeed, is religiously 
conceived, — that is, is viewed as creation, operation, or revelation 
by divine powers. Then precepts and acts are even considered 
as holy, divine revelation which appear to an advanced moral 
consciousness positively immoral, impious, and indeed criminal. 
This one fact, which can be confirmed by numerous proofs from 
the history of heathen as well as of Jewish and Christian religions, 
is entirely sufficient to refute those who would exalt religion as 
the origin and standard of morality. On the contrary, it can 
easily be established by historical proof that religion, faith, cultus 
and the God-idea have been moralized and must be moralized, 
and that the intense development of morality in great personali- 
ties has been the force which has raised religion above an unmoral 
and barbaric plane. Even Christian churches to-day are con- 
tinually showing that their ritual, ascetic and dogmatic rules are 
much more important and holy to them than the moral ordinances 
upon which the family, the state and the intercourse of nations 
rest. The supplementary religious sanctioning of moral rules 
proves as little the original and principial attitude which religion 
holds with reference to morality as the theological toleration of a 
scientific theory, of the theory of Copernicus or of Darwin for 
example, proves that these theories originated at home from a 
religious interest which they served. 

In moral progress as in the progress of civilization generally, 
religion does not appear as the productive and guiding power, 
but, on the contrary, as a secondary, accompanying phenomenon 
which is first excited by experience of the limitation and condi- 
tioning of human effort by the great wide world in which it 
takes place. It is not difficult to furnish historical proof of this 
assertion. Every moral rule has been developed in a purely 
natural way, in the struggle for existence which individuals and 
peoples wage with each other ; it long continues fluent and waver- 
ing, and only when it attains a general prevalence, in a greater 
or smaller circle, do men go so far as to give it forth as a revela- 
tion of God. The Mosaic laws, for example, which refer to the 
protection of family, property, honor and life, so far as their 
form and content are concerned, have appeared wherever a social 
organization has taken shape; they had to develop by a necessity 
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like that of natural law whenever individuals, families or tribes 
came to live together in an ordered community. They were rec- 
ognized rules and customs with the Israelites, and had been long 
in force when the character of a divine revelation was impressed 
upon them to elevate and strengthen their authority. Religion 
produces no moral regulations; it is only the expression of the 
necessity under which such regulations develop and establish 
themselves. But where the religious conception of a world-ruling 
power has appeared and become strong, there, quite naturally, it 
extends over the individual experiences out of which it originally 
grew, and enters upon a truly world-conquering march, the goal 
of which is the subjection under its supremacy of all the appear- 
ances and actions of life. Man cannot complete his thought of 
God without extending it over the whole world. Man may not, 
indeed, worship as divinity anything else than that on which he 
sees depending everything that is and occurs in the world. Reli- 
gion, everywhere and always, is a human faith, growing out of 
definite experience, and the Deity and his working in the world 
and upon the world (subjects always incapable of exact know- 
ledge) are and remain subjects of faith. Religious faith may 
then consider moral laws and institutions, like everything else in 
the world, as operated by Deity. As long as faith is vigorous 
and science has not been developed by its side, this explanation 
will fill the place of the latter; but the direct dependence of the 
moral development upon Deity, even in a single point, still remains 
incapable of actual proof. 

The supplementary sanctioning of moral laws by religion may 
have right and truth on its side so far as man, in his moral 
development, comes upon necessities to which he must subject 
himself, and upon laws of social life which are operant before 
they are recognized as such; but no dependence of morality upon 
religion is hereby determined. This is so much the less needful 
since practical as well as theoretical morals can hold steadfastly 
to a confession that the moral development takes place under 
definite conditions and according to definite laws, without advan- 
cing to the religious interpretation of the latter as ordinances of a 
supernatural power. Let it be allowed that the religious concep- 
tion is as primitive as the moral conception ; still it remains his- 
torically true that the latter could express itself independently of 
the former, and that a religious sanction of moral laws and insti- 
tutions in general was first uttered after these had been developed 
independently of religion. Comparison with laws of nature is 
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here permissible. The action of the forces of nature in conformity 
with law was a fact before science discovered it and before reli- 
gious faith interpreted it in the whole world-process as the work- 
ing of a supreme power uniting all separate phenomena in one 
joint operation. Just as little as single phenomena of nature, or 
even the whole course of nature, are to-day explained in physics 
by the will of God, can we explain separate moral phenomena, or 
even the moral cosmos by the will of God. We take both as 
given, investigate their laws of development, and explain both 
religiously, in so far as we bring them into connection with our 
human life-interests and build up the faith that the course of 
nature and of history, in the last result, even where our know- 
ledge and our ability are outstripped, will promote the true ideals 
of our life. The predominance, then, which in ancient history 
the religious conception asserted in every sphere — in science, in 
the social order, in morals and politics —only shows how unde- 
veloped human culture then was; how slight progress men had 
made in knowledge and mastery of the physical and moral world. 
It proves that society then, with all its researches, felt itself too 
dependent on the great unknown world to conceive it freely. As 
in the development of physics, astronomy and other sciences, the 
religious conception was dismissed as scientifically useless; so 
with the growing insight into the natural conditions of develop- 
ment of customs, laws, morals, and politics must every attempt 
fail that would find in the religious conception a means of ex- 
plaining all these. But since in this same development man every- 
where comes upon forces and laws which govern him much more 
than he can master them, so there always remain room and right 
within these limits for religious confession as well as for scientific 
investigation. But men may no longer interchange religious in- 
terpretation and scientific explanation of the world. 

Even the form of morality which seems to stand in closest re- 
lation to religion, asceticism, cannot be at once deduced from 
religion and be religiously established. Certainly the Buddhist 
asceticism sprang from purely nihilistic grounds. The with- 
drawal from the world which is here desired rests upon the pessi- 
mistic doctrine of the absolute deceptiveness and worthlessness of 
the world. It is otherwise, indeed, with the Platonic-Christian 
asceticism. Here one might get the impression that the super- 
natural form of religion, as it already appears in Platonism and 
simply passes over into Christianity, has produced the ascetic 
morality directly. The Platonic doctrine that souls have preéx- 
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isted in a higher world of ideas from which they have descended, 
through a sombre destiny, into the world of sense, oyt of which 
again they are to be redeemed, implies as a necessary consequence 
a summons to the ascetic flight from the world. For souls to re- 
turn into the better other world, from which they have descended, 
there is but one way, —to break loose from the world through 
the reception of intuitive ideas. -Asceticism appears here as the 
negative side of that spiritual operation through which souls re- 
gain union with the divinity or the other world. But the morality 
which is here developed in presence of the world is, in fact, 
entirely religious in its grounds and conditions. Its psychical 
ground is the nature in the image of God which the soul does not 
lose in becoming human. Its objective norm, or the law which 
governs it, is deification through withdrawal from the world. Its 
peculiar essence is the (ascetic) denial of the world and the 
mystical - speculative contemplation through which it rises to 
divinity. Its end is complete fusion with the divinity that in- 
cludes its animating principle in itself. This religious morality 
Christianity took into its theory and practice without change. It 
is to-day recognized as the specific form of morality in Cathol- 
icism. But Christianity has planted this process of deification and 
animation on the objective ground of the historical work of redemp- 
tion by Christ, and has declared that it can be fulfilled only in 
the world to come, when souls which are incapable of this through 
their own power shall have appropriated, through faith and the 
sacraments of the church, the divine power of grace offered them 
in the incarnation of God. Herein is the essential difference 
between Platonism and Christianity. Platonism presents the 
task of deification through asceticism ; Christianity offers at the 
same time the means for its performance. Considering the pre- 
dominance which the ascetic morality has maintained among 
Christian nations down to modern times, we cannot be surprised 
that the foundation of morality in religion has been maintained 
even when natural secular morals began to press the ascetic- 
transcendental system hard. The religious foundation has been 
transferred from the latter to secular morals. This transfer goes 
on in all the moral systems which think they cannot give up a 
theological-metaphysical explanation of morality. 

Yet we may properly turn from ascetic morality, if we seek to 
establish a norm according to which the relations of morals and 
religion may take shape without injury to the independence of 
either. This standard is demanded by the fact that to the preseat 
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day there is a mutual relation of both in social life, and also by 
the fact that the unity of our spiritual life demands such a rule. 
In this effort we start out from the moral process, the separate- 
ness and independence of which are established, and the neces- 
sity of which is denied by no one, not even by those, especially, 
who hold religion to be an illusory emotion of the human spirit. 
We put the question whether in the moral process, which we hold 
to be more original than the religious, points of connection for 
the latter are found, and where. The question may also be thus 
put: “ Under what conditions does the moral process strike into 
the religious, or call forth the latter?” 

Looking at the matter objectively, we believe we can show that 
the social-moral necessities, as we will briefly designate them, are 
the power which calls forth and conditions the religious interpre- 
tation of Christian duties and laws. Considered subjectively, it 
is the same need of help and salvation that appears in all fields 
of civilized life and leads to the formation of religion, which, as 
we saw, is also active in the moral process, in such wise that 
conflicts with the laws of morality, and also the moral weakness 
and infirmity which appear in the struggle for moral good, seek 
their solution and completion in the form of religion. Finally, 
the expectation of the realization of the moral ideal in the world 
of nature appears invariably to call forth religious thoughts, where 
this realization is not entrusted to individuals but to society in 
an endless progressive development. The belief in superhuman 
powers, which direct and govern men, and the reverence for these 
powers corresponding to this belief, arise, as we have seen, wher- 
ever man reaches the limits of his insight and power and becomes 
conscious of his dependence on factors to which he must fit and 
subordinate himself, if he will not shatter the ambitions of his life 
upon them, but wishes to be supported by them. Such factors 
appear everywhere and in all forms of cultural effort, as surely as 
this proceeds in interaction with the world and is conditioned by 
the given objective relations of the world. Every cultural activity 
may thus become an occasion for the formation of religion; it 
becomes such if one is convinced that he can only reconcile the 
opposition between will and power in desire; this desire, where it 
is joined with insight into the conditioning of our activity by 
powers and laws working irresistibly over us, at once takes on 
the religious complexion. 

If, as we have seen, the moral process is throughout independent 
and grows out of the feelings and impulses of the species, as well 
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as out of the social needs which spring up in the common life, still 
it very soon calls forth, and one might think with its whole origi- 
nal energy, in individuals as in whole groups of individuals, the 
feeling and the insight that, in the moral formation of the common 
life, necessities make themselves known which man may not over- 
look or oppose without penalty, but to which, much rather, man 
must fit and adapt himself in his own interest. Such necessities 
find their expression in customs, in legal regulations, in moral 
laws, which, just so far as they make themselves felt as social 
necessities in the organization of the common life, gain a binding 
force, and press on to the formation of a moral public opinion as 
well as of personal conscientiousness. It is this process which has 
quite regularly in history called forth a religious interpretation, 
and is to-day still wont to call it forth, in one form or another. 
Here lies the first point, then, at which we have to speak of a 
relation of morals and religion. It must, indeed, be kept in view 
that the necessities which appear in moral development (for 
example, regard for life, for labor, and for property, for the 
family and for honor) and which form the foundation of all social 
organization, are not only susceptible of an extraordinary indi- 
vidualization, but also remain permanently subject to the law of 
development. There is just as little an immediate Universal in 
the moral development as there is an Absolute Necessity. The 
harmonious moral phenomena, out of which man could deduce 
general rules, have come to light in different times and among 
various peoples ; at the same period, and among the same people, 
they have been conceived and put into practice by different indi- 
viduals and social groups in very diverse ways. So likewise the 
Necessary in the moral process is still less than in the life of 
nature to be conceived as a fixed law incapable of change. The 
so-called absolute moral laws have been developed and are still 
further developing, just as they have been individualized and con- 
tinuously individualize themselves in different fields of moral 
culture. Precisely like the moral laws, the phenomena connected 
with them in the subjective moral life—the consciousness of 
duty and conscience — have been continuously subject to develop- 
ment and individualization. Every religious interpretation of 
moral phenomena which does not reckon with these facts must 
be rejected as completely illusory. 

Even if one should hold (as no historian of mcrals can seriously 
do) that there are general and necessary laws of morals in the abso- 
lute sense of the word, one is not then obliged to conceive them as 
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the expressions of a superhuman will. Men could, and still can 
stand by the thought of a necessity growing out of the social 
development and organization, and exclusively founded upon 
these; the Stoicism of the ancient world, the Kantian doctrine, 
and the whole moral empiricism of the present prove this. One 
is, in any case, not obliged to perceive in this orderly development 
the working of a personal will standing over and above us, — such 
a will as the religious doctrine of morals desires. On the other 
hand, even an atheistic morality, so far as such a morality recog- 
nizes the thought of a necessity fulfilling itself with compelling 
and binding force in the moral process, would allow a relation of 
dependence of the single man upon a moral necessity actually 
ruling over him. It would be obliged to allow also, even where it 
rejects the personification of the moral law, that devotion to the 
moral idea mounting even to self-sacrifice, — however it may be 
determined in details, —that personal, moral heroism and enthu- 
siasm, advancing the welfare of the world and society, take a 
direct religious impress, as in fact is quite invariably the case. 
No one who is acquainted with the history of morals will deny the 
effect of this (religious) enthusiasm in the presence of the moral 
ideal, — whether it is personified or not, — which grows out of 
the moral evolution, and on its side reacts to inspire morality and 
make it fruitful. Likewise the educational value of the thought 
that the moral ideal is a vital, authoritative power to which man 
should subordinate, adapt and sacrifice himself —for his own 
moral welfare and the moral good of society —is not to be under- 
estimated. Here, however, there lies in readiness, everywhere, a 
transformation of morality into religion, or a completion of mor- 
ality through religion, if by the latter term one will understand 
nothing else than reverent submission to the necessities on the 
recognition of which our own continuance and that of entire society 
depends. One may call this incomplete religion. There is, nev- 
ertheless, a religious relation to the moral ideal, even when one 
rejects the personification of it, in the idea of God, as mythology. 
But for the religion which turns upon the thought of a power 
guiding the world for the benefit of mankind, the development of 
the moral consciousness has a directly salutary significance. In 
the first place, the imposition of the moral idea upon the idea of 
the world-governing power, the recognition that its operations are 
bound by moral laws, and that, consequently, all worship of the 
gods must conform to moral laws has saved religion from the 
brutal barbarism into which it is wont to fall wherever the thought 
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of God is blindly pressed into the service of egotism, whether of 
the clerical or the lay pattern. 

The second point where the moral process passes most easily 
into the religious lies in the collision with the moral law into 
which man falls, whether innocent or guilty, and which, as the 
history of religions shows, especially that of the institution of 
sacrifice, is the strongest incitement to the formation of religious 
feelings, views and acts. Just as the laws of nature excite the 
religious feeling of dependence most forcibly where their opera- 
tion is felt as a hindrance and an evil, so the moral law appears 
to bring forth the religious consciousness most easily when it 
makes man feel the hostile attitude in which he stands through 
positive or negative offenses. The full feeling of moral ability is 
unfavorable to the development of this consciousness; in general, 
a comparatively normal moral development, free from temptation, 
affords less occasion for the rise of religious emotions than one 
which is full of struggle and temptation. This observation to 
which experience leads us is, moreover, confirmed by the truth 
just now mentioned that the moral laws need not necessarily be 
conceived as the expression of a superhuman will, but are just as 
well viewed as the working-out of the social nature of man, espe- 
cially where the moral development goes on easily and smoothly. 
Where, however, a conflict between will and power on one side 
and the moral ideal on the other comes to consciousness, whether 
in the form of a special feeling of guilt or of a general conscious- 
ness of insufficiency and weakness in the presence of the confessed 
moral demand, there is wont to be, as a rule, the aspiration after 
an elevation above this contradiction. To be sure, this aspiration 
need not necessarily take the specifically religious form; it may 
be active within the moral sphere simply, as repentance, intention 
of improvement, and plans for the conscientious mastery of tempt- 
ing conditions and for the equally conscientious use of the means 
of help in the moral development afforded the individual by 
society. The independence of the moral process is plain, then, 
under this second head. 

Nevertheless, on another side, the development of the religious 
consciousness finds a very easy and effective connection, — and 
nothing more than this need here be asserted. There is, espe- 
cially, a religious reconciliation of the contrast between the moral 
law and the actual state. The guilt-offering is such a method 
of atonement, as well as ascetic repentance in its various forms, 
and, in general, every expression of the need of forgiveness 
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and reconciliation with the violated moral order. Here, too, one 
might say that these phenomena first appear in full strength 
when the moral ideal is conceived not as an abstract total, but as 
a powerful superhuman reality, even if it is not considered a 
directly personal reality. 

This personification of moral ideas one may, indeed, call mytho- 
logical. Mythology, however, is just as necessary a means of 
representation for religion as speech is for thought. The inad- 
equacy of the mythological mode of representation counts just as 
little against the reality of the thing represented as the insuf- 
ficiency of speech to designate certain things brings into question 
their reality. Yet we allow that if, as a rule, the consciousness 
of dependence upon moral norms, as also the feeling of moral 
insufficiency and guilt, calls forth the specific religious process, or 
leads into it, there is yet no unconditional necessity for this. 
The moral process may change at these points into the religious ; 
we cannot say that it must. 

There remains a third point to consider. We said at the out- 
set that every act and every experience of man in the world, and 
not only or especially moral acts and experiences, may issue in 
religious belief and lead to worship. We added that they lead 
to religion only when, in the interaction with the world, they 
bring home to man his dependence upon states, relations, powers 
and laws on which the issue of every act is conditioned, as well as 
upon his own insight and power. In this sense, we explained 
religion, —that is, as the consciousness of the conditioning of 
human life by a general world-order —as the necessary comple- 
ment of the culture-process in all spheres and under all fashions. 
No form of this activity, however, not even the moral form itself, 
leads directly to religion; but this comes from the unavoidable 
experience of the cosmic conditioning of every person and the 
compulsion of every one into the general order of the life of the 
world, in which we have been placed as codperators, but also as 
parts and members conditioned by the whole. 

This proposition, the justice of which, in general, we cannot 
here stop to show, we will submit to proof in the moral sphere, in 
order to show its relations to religion more convincingly than has 
yet been possible. Just as little as one can isolate the moral 
capacity as it shows itself in the individual from the other spirit- 
ual capacities, can the moral process with its organization be 
extracted from the general process of culture and its condition- 
ing by the general world-process be overlooked. Here, however, 
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where the question is of the incorporation of the moral process in 
the world-process, the necessity of a religious interpretation and 
foundation of this process comes to the front. This is not be- 
cause an insight into the great connection of things, in which all 
the phenomena of life in the world to which we belong stand, 
would thus be opened, but just because it is lacking to us. Every 
unitary construction of the factors making up our world, since it 
is not to be completed by a strictly scientific method, takes on, 
more or less, the character of a grounded conviction. Interaction 
of all the phenomena in the life of the world came first in the 
process of experience. The investigation of them in detail is the 
task of science; but the interpretation of them in the connec- 
tion of the world-whole is the affair of conviction, metaphysical 
or religious, while the formation of this last is unquestionably 
conditioned by the data of science. Toa certain degree science, 
since it assembles these data in one view, must take its total from 
them. The need of a unitary view of the world is very clear 
from the practical interaction of all things in the world; just as 
necessarily must its satisfaction follow in such a manner that the 
data of science are mirrored in it. But the general conception of 
the world thus formed which helps in expressing the actual con- 
nection of all the phenomena of life, arise as naturally and orderly 
as it may, is no longer knowledge but the conviction of faith. 
The idea of an inner relationship of all the materials and forces 
that make up our actual world, by which their interaction may 
be made comprehensible, lies on the other side of the limits of 
actual knowledge. Upon it rest the broad and general ideas of 
the universal conformity to law, or the world-law according to 
which all things act and react, the unitary world-end, and finally, 
the unitary cause of the world in which the last ground of all 
is sought. 

One might say here that the conception of the moral process as 
a part of the general world-process answers a purely theoretical 
and metaphysical interest, and is in a religious point of view 
entirely indifferent. But how will one draw a sharp line of divi- 
sion between metaphysics and religion? While the formation of 
a general conception of the world serves, in the end, theoretical 
and metaphysical needs, and its formation is conditioned by the 
actual state of science, a practical interest makes itself felt also. 
We may well ask whether it is not this which brings about the 
organic, unitary connection of our knowledge of the world, so as 
to make a conception of the world as a whole, or a general appre- 
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ciation of the world. This interest is the most vital conceivable, 
the interest in the practicality or the attainability of our human 
life-aims and life-ideals in the great process of the world which as 
often threatens them with annihilation as it offers them support. 
The specifically moral interests depend for their development and 
completion, as much as our natural life interests, on the general 
course of the world which we can neither penetrate nor command. 
Religious belief is yet the perpetual response to the question how 
we are to realize our ideals of life among the hindrances and evils 
of the world. The answer to this question can only be given in 
the form of faith in an ordering and ruling of the world whereby 
the realization of our ideals is secured. This is the essential con- 
tent of every idea of God in which man seeks, not a rounded, 
unitary conception of the world, but, first of all, a power which 
comes to his help in the contest for his life-ideals. 

The development and realization of moral ideals is, then, condi- 
tioned by the general course of the world. As the moralization 
of the faith in a world-ruling power proceeds from them, so they, 
too, on their side, seek in this faith the assurance of their reali- 
zation. The whole moral task of our race and the moral perfect- 
ing of the individual are embraced in the general course of the 
world, and are conditioned by the speed of development of the 
world. May we then believe that it is a moral power which is 
active herein, or makes this useful for moral ends? So con- 
ceived, our moral activity, which yet is and remains entirely our 
activity, is the most effective support of this faith. The moral 
life remains incomprehensible and in the last resort vain if, with 
its ideals, it is not viewed as the highest aim in the structure and 
the working of the infinite world. 


WILHELM BENDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF Bonn. 
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THE BOSTON PULPIT. 


CHANNING, TAYLOR, EMERSON, BROOKS. 


In the historic group with the four preachers named above 
stand other names, — Mayhew, who rocked the Revolution in 
the cradle of his desk; Buckminster, admired by Everett for the 
melody of his voice; Beecher, the reincarnation of Calvin; Starr 
King, with his casting vote for California; and Parker, the sheriff 
of ideas, executor of moral law, and. prophet of reform. Many 
more are worthy of note. But I select from personal memory 
for further mention these four persons so eminent among their 
companions, yet so unlike in gifts that they may be reckoned 
representative men. With one spirit, they had opposite traits of 
body and mind. 

Channing was in stature short and thin. Never had a figure 
so slight a presence of more weight. He was the centre of gravi- 
tation for every company he was in, not by monopoly of the 
conversation, or from being forward to speak, but because of a 
latent power and the expressive look with which he waited for 
what others, however humble, had to propose. Saying little and 
in a low voice, he yet daunted all the speakers with his fixed face, 
deep-set eye, and attentive ear, delicate as a diamond scale, and 
a reserve that entertained loud arguments in cool and unexpres- 
sive silence instead of making any audible reply. Sober and 
uniform in his deportment in society or at home, he was as even 
and unhasting in his gait on the highway as the motion of a planet 
in the sky. 

In sharp contrast with this quietness was the Bethel minis- 
ter’s mood. Father Taylor, as we called him, was restless, quick, 
and playful as a boy, although in liberality with Channing twin. 
His features were mobile, and every member of his frame supple 
and alert. Nothing escaped the notice of one who was so all 
alive. He paced to and fro before he spoke and seemed impatient 
of his limits, like some wild creature in a cage. He allowed no 
carriage to pass before him in the street. As a hand on the 
engine-pipe keeps back the water till it gathers force to reach the 
blazing roof, so he held well in hand the stream of his words, till 
the time came when his audience were prepared for it to burst 
forth in a mellowness equal to its might, not driving but drawing 
together all the hearts which it entered and hushed. 

The manner of Phillips Brooks was no less peculiar and dis- 
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tinct. Planted firm, not moving, but like a pillar on his feet, 
from every lineament and gesture and pore of his skin he poured 
out his message with an astonishing rapidity, his tongue like a 
bubbling spring. The jet was perpetual, but mostly confined to 
his verbal utterance, only leaking or struggling out in every awk- 
ward movement, as does a fountain through the cracks and aper- 
tures in its basin of stone. Vast and unparalleled in volume was 
the language of his discourse. Sometimes it resembled a coast 
tide washing over the land to make islets of meadows and lakes 
of creeks. The feeling swelled out of proportion beyond the 
thought, and when it subsided left, like the ark on Ararat, but 
the remnant of a few clear-cut and indispensable though precious 
periods on the printed page. In the perusal he is less impressive 
than Channing, while Taylor in letters has no mark. 

But sermons are performances to be heard, and will always 
suffer when bound ina book. Mr. Blaine complained that the 
gospel now is read and not preached. If well preached it should 
not be put in type. Dr. James Walker said to his brethren, 
“Do not publish what in the delivery has been a success.” It is 
fatal to speech to make it with a design for the press. Hearers 
and readers are not the same, although Cicero believed he had 
mastered, in his orations, both the spoken and the written style. 
But vocal conditions must fit each case. Channing needed pro- 
tection of walls and ceiling to convey his address. Taylor would 
have been at home amid what he called “a wilderness of souls.” 
Brooks wore cathedral costume, but could preach in camp or on'a 
stump. Mental qualities modify material terms. Channing was 
a reflective, Taylor an imaginative, and Brooks an emotional 
man. Like the sun-dial, Channing numbered no hours that were 
not serene. He said that Taylor had Plato’s idea of wings. 
Rather what Taylor had was the actual wings. He flew as an 
eagle in his improvised harangue. Never more perfect was the 
unpremeditated or extemporaneous style which always some 
instantaneous suggestion stirred. The method of Brooks, even 
with a manuscript, was as of a hurrying steed, or waves undis- 
tinguishable and relentless, chasing each other to the shore, or a 
torrent from the hills with affluents all along. But the manifold 
manifestations of the several men were moulded and moved, as 
are the elements, from the same temper and intent. They were 
variations on one tune of that love of God which is also love of 
man. From the heaven of their gospel the local hell was left out. 
In the last year Brooks declares that he is optimistic, as before 
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him were the other two. Channing called evil a passing cloud. 
Taylor said the professing sinner “rolls his beetle-ball of dung.” 
They all neglected, comparatively, the evil in the world, and con- 
fined themselves to the better nature in the human breast, which 
they strove by all means to awaken and inspire. 

For native ability, among those I am celebrating, Taylor ranks 
first. The land has not borne a genius more rare nor listened to 
an eloquence more real and pure. In the sphere of religion he 
bore the palm. In theological reform Channing heads the list, 
and Brooks contirued his forerunner’s work in a church of hu- 
manity, without measure or end, for which the terms High, Low, 
and Broad could have but a superficial sense. In immediate 
inspiration Taylor excelled them both. So original and inimit- 
able were the sallies of his wit and wisdom, it is pity that in no 
record but the hearers’ memory have they been gathered up. 
Their issue was incessant, and at every touch came a spark. No 
verbal infallibility for him. He said “The Good Samaritan did 
not maul the wounded Jew with texts, but poured in the oil and 
wine.” Of a Bible-scorner he declared, “He would have been 
so long in the pit before he could rub off a bit of gilding from 
the blessed book, that he would not remember ever being out.” 
For a dying man he prayed the Lord to “take him to heaven if 
his friends were there, if not, to take him where they were.” He 
thought “if Emerson should go to hell it would change the 
climate, and the emigration would be that way.” He added, 
‘* there may be a screw in him loose, but I have laid my ear close 
to his heart and never been able to detect any jar in the machin- 
ery.” He said, “ Ministers were like camels bearing precious 
burdens and browsing on bitter herbs.” The communicants he 
called “absorbents.”” When one reproved him for fellowship 
with Unitarians, he cried out, as he fell on his knees, * Lord 
deliver us from bigotry and bad rum. Thou knowest which is 
worst, for I don’t.” When Dr. Beecher asked him if he was 
cheating the Unitarians or they cheating him, he answered, “ A 
third party has come in that wants to have all the cheating to 
itself.” He hoped “ no barnacles could bore through the sheath- 
ing of Lincoln’s integrity.” He likened metaphysics to “a 
southern swamp in which the fireflies flashed and flashed, leav- 
ing all dark again.”” To a woman asking that he would pray 
for her he replied, “ Yes, if you will tell me what you want.” 
He described a kinsman as “a sweet sinner, though no saint.” 
He inquired, “‘ How the elect in glory would feel if the arbitrary 
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God should turn the stick round.” He threw back into the sea a 
little fish he had caught, and bade it “ tell its grandmother it had 
seen a ghost.” ‘ Splendid talents, but uneducated,” he said of 
Channing. Going abroad, he said, “If the whale has a ton of 
herrings for breakfast, my children will be fed.” Being in Vir- 
ginia he wanted to see “Johnnie,” the lad he used to play with, 
and they brought, he said, “a white-haired old man.” To one 
inquiring if he supposed anybody else had been as good as Jesus, 
** Millions,” he declared. 

Taylor knew not what to preach about the next Sunday, be- 
cause, he said, he “ would not forestall God.” He exclaimed 
that he “had lost his nominative case, but was on the way to 
glory.” In the higher law he saw “a meteoric stone to stand 
from under.” When some one asked him to give a subject, he 
said, “It would be too hot for you.” He forgot his wedding- 
day, and when his wife asked why he went around muttering 
to himself, said, “ Because I like to talk to a sensible man.” 
When he told his daughter to read her book and not be foolish, 
she stopped, and he asked why? She answered, “ Because I 
am a fool.” ‘Excellent thing,” he rejoined, “to find out.” 
When he listened in youth to Hedding’s sermon the tears on his 
cheeks were “spray from the sea, and I cried out for quarters 
very soon.” Being a poet, he found a poem in the world. “I 
cannot bear,” said Channing, “having nature considered as a 
machine.” Says Hamlet, “this machine is to him,” not him- 
self. 

A sailor says he has been where the United States had not 
been heard from, but not where Father Taylor was not known. 
He loved his kind, and, when told of angels, protested his prefer- 
ence for “folks.” He gave an electric shock in every reply. 
He was a man of perceptions and intuitions and direct relations 
with the truth, ready for questions and unconventional in the 
extreme, every word from his lips a surprise. He never quoted 
nor borrowed from another, nor repeated himself, but “lighted 
his torch at the sun.” 

Betwixt this and the aspect of Emerson the contrast was sharp. 
Emerson scarce stirred in his posture and was never at white 
heat. He sprinkled water on his forge and used the flame for 
the substance that he wrought. Franklin, at the French court, 
was distinguished from other ambassadors, with their orders glit- 
tering on their coats, by his plain and homely attire. Emerson 
was conspicuous in the simplicity of his address. 
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Why should the vest on him allure 
Which I could not on me endure? 
So from his post he withdrew. 

Liberal Christianity found its acme and culmination in Phillips 
Brooks. Channing pronounced Universalism an irrational creed. 
Taylor affirmed that “ we all have a sentimentality of that sul- 
phur” when one denounced the orthodox belief in a burning 
hell. Nota shred of the Sheol in the Revelation or of Dante’s 
“Inferno” remained in ,the faith of Brooks. He held with 
Tennyson that no life shall be lost when “God hath made the 
pile complete.” He allowed no room in the plan for revenge or 
hate. His heart was too kind to deal severely with anybody or 
anything. For human nature he was on the defense. He at- 
tacked no vocation or person, no race or class. He saw, like 
God the creator, all to be good. He searched alone for that. 
He was impersonal in whatever he noted of fault or defect. Not 
one enemy did he recognize or ever make, and all who knew him 
were his friends, a larger list of whom nobody ever had. Pastor 
in a particular fold, he could no more be tied to it than Samson 
by the Philistines’ withes. The world to him was the field and 
humanity the church to which his and every denomination was 
but an alcove or annex. The dignity of human nature, as off- 
spring of the divine, which was Channing’s theme, he repeated 
in every form. To criticise or blame he had no wish or time. 
Like Michael the archangel he would not “ bring a railing accu- 
sation against the devil,” but, with Burns, bless Satan with an 
exhortation to mend. He laid not the sin that he deplored and 
deprecated at anybody’s door. He was impersonal, and aimed 
his shaft at no mortal creature’s breast. In every bosom was the 
target which unawares he hit. ‘God is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity.” It is nothing, or something He cannot see; 
and this man was a son of God in being blind to his fellow’s 
faults. Only what is good and true did he mention, or lay on it 
any stress or urge it upon people’s regard. Were there errors in 
his own or any other accepted creed? He touched lightly on, or 
passed them over, even though they were written in the Book, 
prescribed in articles, hung up in tablets, or graven in stone. 

Great is emphasis, and never any one of set purpose or with 
unconscious wisdom observed it more effectually than Brooks, 
thus fastening attention on what is important and avoiding the 
controversy he abhorred, wise as a serpent and harmless as a dove, 
but with intent only to clear the way for themes he held clear of 
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doubt and of more moment than ritual or dogmatic reform. He 
was neither iconoclast nor idolater, and did not defy or defend 
minor points of belief. He let them alone and left them to 
confirmation of experience or oblivion of time. He agreed with 
Emerson, our seer — 


Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark. 


He wore canonicals, but in or out of them was of the same size. 
The gown on the minister is not apostolic, said Dr. Charles 
Lowell. But John the Baptist in his camel’s hair and leathern 
girdle had a dress, although Jesus, with his predecessors and his 
followers, had no peculiar garb, and the name of “the cloth” for 
the clergy carries no special respect. Whoever saw our brother 
in the sanctuary felt “in this place is one greater than the tem- 
ple.” In the height of his humility, like one whose stature is 
shown in his stoop, he saw not the halo around his own head. 
The sun chose to shine in his face. When we gazed, the master 
appeared as in a transparency behind. He was an object-glass 
for that form, and never introduced himself. Like Fénelon and 
Wesley, he wanted no monument, but to be unknown. In his 
atmosphere were no airs. His concern was in his subject, not 
with himself. As one may train with the troops or hold with his 
party to serve his country, so was he true to use his ecclesiastical 
surroundings for an agency to convert the world. “ Think you,” 
he asked me, “I would have thrown myself into the Episcopal 
Church but from conviction or with any other view?” His pur- 
pose was not to build up an establishment or a position for him- 
self, but to lengthen the cords and strengthen the stakes for a 
welcome without bound. ‘“ Broad church,” he said, and I an- 
swered, “ Broad as the world.” So to make it he meant. No one 
more than this Trinitarian loved, sought for, and promoted unity. 
He longed for a union and communion in which all names and 
lives less than Christian should be merged. The incarnation in 
Christ was to him the sum of faith, a grace to reach and redeem 
all mankind. 

It need not be maintained that a so rarely combined excellence 
offers the only or supreme style of a minister or a man. Nor did 
Bishop Brooks present for universal imitation a perfect and im- 
peccable model of pulpit address. Taylor, for all who remember 
his appeals so searching in tones that did not tremble, and with 
tears running down his cheeks and an elocution no scholar could 
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rival and no school ever taught, seems without a match in our 
religious speech. With the wondrous serenity of Channing no 
rapture of oratory could ever vie. It appeared as a copy or par- 
allel of the calmness of Christ. It was an artist’s picture in fast 
colors and with unalterable lines. It was the law in a sculpture 
of stone and a revealing of commandments in the heart. 


The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken. 


It was a lesson falling from the highest intelligence and filtering 
down to the lowest ignorance. It was not earthquake or fire or 
wind, but a still small voice. So Socrates persuaded with reason 
more than Demosthenes with rage. As Wordsworth writes : 


The gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul. 


From level ground, curve on curve and terrace after terrace, 
nature lifts her mountains “through all the climates of the 
globe.” Only from smooth and quiet beginnings does a tran- 
scendent superiority arise. Such, we may imagine, was the para- 
ble after parable in Judea, the arguments with the Pharisees, and 
the Sermon on the Mount. The flood abates, the gale dies, and 
the volcano is extinct, but truth articulated is an everlasting 
word, while vociferation of error or extravagant passion is mute 
in an hour. Taylor’s fervor was tranquil, and not a gesture could 
the hearer, absorbed in his sentiment, ever recollect. Channing’s 
look drew breathless attention, yet people disputed whether gray 
or blue was the tint of his eyes. Religion consists, he said, in 
excitement and restraint. Stir and composure are in order alike, 
together, or by turns. The soul must be penetrated and aroused. 
The man who could agitate a congregation was by Dr. Wayland 
admired. Perhaps to raise and transfigure it requires a better 
skill. Peace of mind, which will stay after zeal ebbs, is a gift 
beyond price. Yet the gospel is a trumpet too that blows to ac- 
tion and battle against wrong. 

To the church militant Brooks did not belong. He was not a 
Luther but a Melanchthon, not a soldier but a bearer of the cross, 
holding not a weapon but a light, as writes Jeremy Taylor, 
“ about his own station casting a shadow and a cloud, and shining 
to all but himself.” But he was not a candle so much as a torch, 
not planted but carried in haste, and not stopping till another 
occasion came, while Taylor’s wit was an endless sparkle, and 
Channing radiated where he stood. 
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The roll of honor in the pulpit of Massachusetts holds the 
name of Emerson, who, like the Friends, left his church on a 
point of form, but continued to preach to a great and fit audience 
in every one of his lectures, poems, or essays. The last of many 
worthy divines of his name, into him the piety of ages was dis- 
tilled. A worship without show was the quintessence of his 
mind. His spirituality was too surpassing to be in any ritual 
expressed, and no system could contain the large and free motion 
of his mind. Milton compares England to an eagle, “the tim- 
orous birds amazed at what she means.” Most of Emerson’s 
contemporaries marvelled at his message, which passed their 
power to understand. He was not quite accepted by his early or 
later compeers. Brooks could not welcome his theology, Chan- 
ning counted him not as a philosopher, and Taylor, holding him 
as a saint, said “he knew no more about the Christian religion 
than of the Hebrew did Balaam’s ass.” ‘The spirit has orbed 
itself in a man,” said Emerson of Taylor, whose voice, with a pen 
to aid it, would have vied with what Emerson wrote, and on the 
religious plane matched Webster’s record on the political. But 
Emerson’s is, in print, the incomparable genius America has 
given to the world. He is a class of one, and no other modern 
author will be longer lived. He did not appreciate society as an 
institution of church or state, but stood for the access of the 
universal to the private soul, a privilege in every breast for the 
Holy Ghost, a channel from the infinite which no catechism or 
convention could open or choke. If limited thus upon one side, 
and lacking in breadth, he reached in the needed truth he pro- 
claimed the supreme height. His sentences will be coeval with 
our language, by no other sage excelled, and in no time over- 
topped. Shakspeare or Milton could not better present the ideas, 
some of which were beyond their era or scope to conceive. The 
manner agreed with the substance of his speech. A certain mild- 
ness, said Daniel Webster, marks great men. Emerson was alike 
equable and strong. He did not strive, or cry, or raise his voice 
in the street. Like Lord Chesterfield, he could thank God that 
no man ever heard him laugh. He made no proselytes, but 
converts came unawares. Thoreau’s description is correct : — 

He forayed like the subtle breeze of summer, 
That stilly shows fresh landscapes to the eyes, 


And revolutions worked without a murmur, 
Or rustling of a leaf beneath the skies. 


One of his hearers declared he could neither accept what 
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Emerson said nor get it out of his mind. It was compulsory 
education for thinkers in the community and throughout the 
world, and the end of itis not yet. If the ashes of a martyr 
could run, as we read, from Severn to the sea, and, as Milton 
writes, be “sown o’er all the Italian fields,” there is for ideas a 
swifter and longer career. Taylor said he owned a part of Boston 
Common, and would not tell which part it was. Every teacher is 
a portion of the commonwealth. 

Preaching of any sort is provisional, a means or makeshift, not 
object or end, to last only as an instrument to save mankind, 
and as transitory as their error or sin. Other arts are fit to 
survive. There is music in heaven, but no temple and no ex- 
horter’s desk. Eloquence is for the earth, a temporary vibration, 
while song is for angels and the redeemed. Great orators are 
seldom strong characters. Demosthenes and Cicero, and Mira- 
beau and Webster were weak men, while Paul was mighty to 
achieve and weighty in his letters, although, as his critics said, 
* contemptible in his speech.” 

As civilization advances discourse will be out of fashion, and 
conversation remain. Jesus talked. He sat down with his dis- 
ciples for the so-called Sermon on the Mount. ‘Thou shalt not 
preach,” Emerson writes, and he did not. Scarce a motion from 
his hand or intonation above the even tenor of his words. His 
address was monologue, as that of Socrates was dialogue, — in 
them both a soliloquy overheard. Bronson Alcott said to his 
listeners, “I do not propose, I only suggest!” Of preaching, as 
now understood or admired, we shall sometime be ashamed. It 
turns on some tale and takes too much time. We want in utter- 
ance brevity and in composition shorthand. Emerson in vocable 
economy stands alone, every syllable a shot. In his use of the 
English dictionary is incomparable skill. Dante is not more 
pertinent or direct. No better or otherwise could his sense have 
been conveyed or his immortality insured. 

In free and accordant individual communication the millennium 
will arrive, and without conventional forms society replace or be- 
come the church. But from the other three whom I have men- 
tioned Taylor differs in one point. As independent as any one 
of them, he was dramatic too. No greater actor or impersonator 
has lived. Mrs. Kemble could read well every part, in a play. 
Without a book, where he stood, he made a stage all by himself, 
and represented many characters as well as ever did Garrick or 
Kean. Seeing a dervish in his travels he brought him home 
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from the East in his own mind and frame, astonishing those at 
table with him as he sat in his chair, and in the stir of every 
finger and feature seemed to spin. The scene could not have 
been better had the Oriental man been in his place. ‘“ We are 
a widow and seven children,” he cried out, as the bereft wife sat 
in her pew. He had no scrap of writing for a help, but could 
mimic the minister tied to his manuscript and twisting his eyes 
after his audience from the gallery to the floor, the serious sight 
mocked by him with a resistless fun. Like a panorama was his 
sketch of the man who, losing an election wager, wheeled a loaded 
barrow from a distant town up the city streets, every nook and 
corner, doorway and window, full of spectators gazing with 
curious interest and a quiet laugh. He took photographs daily 
out of doors with the lightning flash of his restless face, and ren- 
dered in words like pictures all he saw, enacting in looks what 
language could not reproduce, a painter without pigments, easel, 
or brush. It was an effortless show, like electric shining, not a 
histrionic display. His nature was a sympathy transforming him 
into every one he met. All things to him were on exhibition, no 
object escaped his eye, and the world to this cosmopolite was a 
*“ World’s Fair,” the tent of God, a spectacle that to-morrow 
might disappear. But, while the theatre lasted, he was ready to 
occupy it anywise, and like the weaver in the comedy play the 
lover and the lion too. The mirror of nature was the reality, 
and he never went off the boards. Such faculty entrances for 
the hour, but leaves no monument, like the chisel in marble, color 
on the canvas, melody in the composer’s score, or fancy in poetic 
verse. We cannot tell, in any reckoning as yet, the lost from the 
lasting arts. 

Among our clerical worthies Channing was the doctrinal re- 
former, Brooks the ecclesiastical liberator or leaven in the whole 
lump, Taylor the universal missionary from the land to the sea, 
and Emerson the idealist, a priest without robes. Channing 
soared and scaled the sky like a bird in balanced flight. Brooks 
plunged like a stream from the hills, Emerson was the diamond 
shining, and Taylor the same gem burning in the focus of the sun. 
But they all sowed one truth, as scientists teach that all kinds of 
matter are moulded from one atomic stuff. Through the divisions 
of Christendom spreads the conviction that, as Paul wrote, only 
the operation or administration differs, while the essence in every 
sect is the same. The lines of the telegraph and telephone meet 
in a centre from the width of continents and of the world with an 
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understanding as on the day of Pentecost of manifold tribes, and 
so the diverse messages of the gospel do not jar as they go. 

We fight on phrases, not facts. We differ with others, and 
contradict ourselves. There is a duel in every breast. Tran- 
scendental Taylor calls “ Transcendentalism a gull, — long wings, 
lean body, poor feathers, and miserable meat.” Emerson bids 
me not to “ episcopize,” yet declares that “virtue can uplift and 
vivify a whole popedom of forms.” Channing observes ordi- 
nances which he thinks the clergy may safely omit. Brooks 
preaches but part of that apostles’ creed to every syllable of 
which by the tradition he is held, as written in ink and engraven 
in stone. Protestants claim an equal verbal and infallible in- 
spiration of the Bible in which they pick and choose their texts, 
leaving the bulk of it for a dead letter between the dusty lids. 
Radical thinkers offer abstract principles for the tenets they 
disprove or displace. ‘ What I worship,” said Rubenstein, “ is 
my secret.” Happy the believer who can agree with his brethren, 
or, in case of necessity, abides alone or with a few. As an old 
father said, ‘a minority is sometimes the church.” 

We owe some respect to traditions which criticism cannot ex- 
plode, and the names I have tried to commemorate carry, if not 
authority, yet the advice of a wisdom beyond our own. There is 
no discord in their several notes. They join together in a great 
symphony of souls. The difference resembles what is called 
counterpoint in musical art. The ants that seem aimless, cross- 
ing each other as they repair their conical houses of sand, are yet 
as cunning as the pyramid builders in their concerted work. 
Those who dig and blast, or hew and frame, follow one architec- 
tural design. Skill in man or insect is the same, and God’s plan 
in either cannot fail. The parties that diverge, coneur. Chan- 
ning and Cheverus hold forth the truth with varying terms in 
temples that almost adjoin. Channing praises the bishop when he 
dies, and himself passes away under the tolling of the Catholic 
bells. Romanist, Orthodox, Unitarian, Baptist, and Methodist 
imitated that early example as they met in memory of Brooks, 
and owned each other as co-workers sharing the freedom of the 
city. 

Conformity becomes monotony, and liberty is harmony. Emer- 
son is no longer rebuked for slighting the miracles, nor Renan for 
disusing the mass. With Jesus we reduce religion to the two 
commandments, which are one, of love to God and man. We 
drop the insolence of toleration or charity for honest opinion, and 
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appeal every case to the higher court, putting our strength, as 
one said, into the reasons instead of the words. Whatever is 
peculiar to any established order is precarious or hard to hold, 
leaving out the common faith, that justice and mercy which in 
every live organism are both means and ends. With the teachers _ 
I have named methods and principles were identical, beautiful, 
and without blame. 

Preachers may be classified according to the ruling faculty in 
the delivery of their mind. Channing was reflective in his mood, 
turning his lens of observation upon human nature and the inner 
sky. The genius for action, which he accorded to Napoleon, he 
lacked. ‘He would be helpless,” said John Pierpont, “if thrown 
into the street.” But so would be a thermometer or a clock. 
He befriended the poor, but special cases of want he had to refer 
to the ministry at large, feeling unfit to settle them, though sure 
of the principles to be applied, and expounding these with a mas- 
tery peculiar to himself. He respected the humblest person, and 
when one told him he had written anonymously to a distiller he 
answered, “I thought you were a better man.” He referred 
every question to the right, as one looks to the pole-star. Emer- 
son was intuitive and held casuistry in small account. His in- 
strument of perception never failed. His decision seemed instan- 
taneous, it was so swift. In an argument about the Spiritualists 
he said, “ Their prophet is a mahogany plank.” Labor after rest 
he called “that poppy among the corn.” Praised for his inde- 
pendence, he said, “ Yes, but a harness suits a load.” “A seven- 
teen years’ locust” he called the revived transcendental club. 
His talk abounded in such intermittent geyser-jets. But Taylor 
was an active volcano, in perpetual motion, ready to blaze out 
and never extinct. The boy ran away from home, and the man 
no premises could confine. He was not his own master. The 
spirit of this prophet was not subject to the prophet. He broke 
jail of every sect. Brooks was emotional, but dreaded license, 
and felt the need of formal restraints. That he did so was well 
for every church. He had heard Isaiah’s command, “ Enlarge 
the place of thy tent, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy 
stakes.” Christianity is more liberal and Christendom is broader 
because a man of such proportions made room amid the creeds 
and collects for his heart to work, and send out a message em- 
bracing humanity and wide as the world. His mission was mag- 


nified by his standards, as a circle spreads its circumference from 
some central point. 
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Articles and rituals are now not maintained as vital organs, but 
lifted as shields under which thinkers of various denominations 
fight for freedom while they ward off unbelief. Schemes of 
faith are not embraced, but held at arm’s length. We have 
bodies of divinity without a soul. Honest men must part com- 
pany like branches that grow, and the fruit will equal the spread. 
Mankind is a tree, whose constitution persists, as the section of 
a California pine is the memorandum of thousands of years, the 
sap of each season leaving a new layer ingrained which we reckon 
in every atom of its gigantic girth, its present form the expanse 
of its past, from pith to bark dependent on the punctual rise of 
the vegetable blood whose one failure would ruin the whole, con- 
tinuity the law of its life. “Thou bearest not the root, but the 
root thee,” to blossom, not to boast. 

What comparative rank in literature will be held by the four 
men I have named? Only in quotation will Taylor endure. 
Channing has fulfilled his mission, and he wished that his “ pro- 
ductions might be forgotten in the superior brightness of writings 
consecrated to the same work.” Brooks brings no contribution 
to theology as a science, and no new epoch will arise from the 
generous and diffuse sentiment of his books. Emerson, in letters, 
is the genius of America thus far. Greece gave Homer, Italy 
Dante, Germany Goethe, England Shakespeare, and Emerson is 
equal in height to these forerunners, though not their peer in ° 


breadth. 
His mind is the sky, 


to which we look while other witnesses report the human play en- 
acted below. But, as Coleridge writes, “ by celestial observations 
earthly charts are constructed,” and our American is of upper 
regions the seer, casting shrewd glances below while he watches 
the heavens, an astronomer adding to our catalogue of the stars 
thoughts in their essence more than coeval with any material 
shapes. 

I hung my verses in the wind ; 

Time and tide their faults may find. 

Have you eyes to find the five 

Which five hundred did survive ? 


The ratio of decay in his conceptions is small. The perpetuity 
which he celebrates he will win. Many competitors will fall be- 
hind in the race while he runs on. “Time overcometh all things,” 
says Sir Thomas Browne. But it is the test of truth, canon of 
worth, and shrine of fame. Eulogy of a favorite will not hold 
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for him the place enthusiasm assigns among great names unless 
history adds its seal. Actions as well as words have their sphere. 
The nation will not outlive Washington and Webster and Lin- 
coln and Grant. But what is justly said is wedded to what has 
been nobly done, and prophecy outstrips performance on this 
earthly stage. By no saint or hero have all the poet’s visions 
been fulfilled. The Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount 
will stand on the page until they are incarnate indeed. 

My clerical theme is a recollection from the lapse of sixty 
years. The views of Channing reach us like colors of the fir- 
mament through a long atmospheric stretch. A large perusal 
is needed to appreciate him, as through much air we get the 
heavenly blue. The visions of Taylor, like those of Paul in his 
trance, vanish away, leaving but a trace in any earthly tongue. 
The impulses of Brooks were as the pent-up force that with atoms 
of sand forms the boiling-spring, or as the central fire which 
pours out lava from the mountain’s mouth. The ideas of Emer- 
son abide as working powers through the century and wide over 
the world, while, as he tells us, time dissipates into shining ether 
the solid angularity of facts. ‘The words of the wise are as 
nails fastened.” But only in type can they be fixed and kept. 
The historian Palfrey thinks Jonathan Mayhew must have been 
more cogent than Daniel Webster with his voice, but tradition of 
- their effect is the only proof. The press preserves. 

C. A. Barro. 


Boston, Mass. 





JESUS’ SELF-DESIGNATION IN THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS. 


Tue fact that throughout the synoptic Gospels Jesus is repre- 
sented as applying to himself the peculiar title, “The Son of 
Man” (6 vids rod dvOpwrov), gives rise to inquiries which are of 
great interest and importance to New Testament interpretation 
and theology, on account both of the intrinsic nature of the sub- 
ject itself and of the related questions involved in its discussion. 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, who may be regarded as having given 
the first impulse to a thorough critical discussion of the subject, 
characterized it as one of the most difficult in the whole range of 
New Testament theology.1_ His masterly paper has been fol- 


1 Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Theol., 1860, pp. 274 ff. 
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lowed by articles from the pens of Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Briick- 
ner, Usteri, Mangold, and Holsten; and by discussions in the 
works of Keim, Weizsiicker, Immer, Weiss, Hausrath, Beyschlag, 
Baldensperger, Schenkel, and others of less note. It is not sur- 
prising, in view of the history of theological discussion in gen- 
eral, that the result of these learned and able investigations has 
not been to effect a consensus of opinion as to some of the most 
important questions in controversy. There are many reasons for 
this, among which may be mentioned, as the most obvious, the 
difficulty of the problem, owing to uncertainty as to the source 
from which the title in question was derived, and to the conjec- 
tural nature of all attempts to interpret the self-consciousness of 
Jesus, and the fact which, as in most theological discussions, 
must doubtless be conceded in the present case, that dogmatic 
prepossessions have unhappily influenced the judgments of many 
of the writers engaged in the investigation. The particular pre- 
possession which has unconsciously affected conclusions in this 
instance is the Christological, since the questions of the rank, 
nature, and office of Christ are involved in a self-designation 
chosen by him and constantly employed throughout his ministry. 
In view of the difficulties of the investigation, Beyschlag’s cen- 
sure of the scholars who have been engaged in it, conveyed in the 
declaration that it is a shame that they have not reached a solu- 
tion, is hardly deserved, and his own solution only adds another 
to those which satisfy no one but the authors and their adherents. 

The most important questions involved in the discussion of the 
problem are: the usage of the term “son of man” before the 
time of Christ in the Old Testament and in the Jewish apoca- 
lypses ; from which of these sources Jesus derived it, and whether 
he employed it in the Old Testament or in the apocalyptic signi- 
fication ; at what time in the course of his ministry he began to 
apply it to himself, and whether he is to be supposed to have 
employed it altogether as the synoptists represent; whether he 
intended it as a Messianic designation, and, if so, in what sense ; 
whether the manifestly different significations of the term in the 
synoptics can be reconciled; and finally whether these different 
meanings are to be set altogether to the account of Jesus’ actual 
usage, or partly to that of the tradition of his life and that of the 
writers who from it recorded the Gospels. It is evident from this 
outline of the subject that another presupposition, no less formid- 
able than the Christological, comes into play in the discussion. 
This is the presumption of Scripture. No one is likely to under- 
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take the investigation of the problem in question who has not 
some preconceptions regarding the composition of the synoptic 
Gospels, who their writers were, the sources of their information, 
their trustworthiness as inspired or not inspired, and as affected 
or not affected by a “tendency.” Some phases of the discussion 
are so complicated with questions of this sort that the scriptural 
point of view of an investigator is very likely to affect his con- 
clusions concerning them. Dogmatic prejudice is, indeed, a 
serious hindrance to investigation in any school of thought; but 
its subtle influence is unhappily so pervasive that no school can 
with good grace charge it upon its rival. Entire freedom from it 
is a mark either of indifference or of a narrow range of know- 
ledge. 

The usage of the term “son of man,” ben-adam, in the Old Tes- 
tament requires consideration in the first place, although, while 
sometimes referring to a single individual, it is not there employed 
as a title. It is very often used as a synonym of man in the well- 
known Hebrew parallelism, as, “God is not a man that He should 
lie, neither a son of man that He should repent” (Num. xxiii. 
19). Here, as in many other passages, the term implies a con- 
trast between the sublime qualities of the exalted Deity and the 
frailty of erring and mortal man. Accordingly, David says, 
referring to Saul, “If Yahweh hath stirred thee up against me, 
let Him accept an offering; but if they be the children of men 
(beni ha-adam) cursed be they before Yahweh” (1 Sam. xxvi. 
19); and Yahweh promises David that He will be a father to 
his son, and if Solomon commit iniquity, He “ will chasten him 
with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the sons of men ” — 
a contrast of the mild chastisements of men with the terrible pun- 
ishments of God. A similar idea is expressed in Ps. viii. 4: 
“ What is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?” The term is especially expressive of 
human frailty in Ps. xc. 3: “Thou turnest man to destruction, 
and sayest, Return, ye sons of men;” and of the inferiority of man 
to Yahweh in Ps. evii. 8 and exlv.12: ‘“O that men would 
praise Yahweh for His goodness and for His wonderful works to 
the sons of men;” “To make known to the sons of men His 
mighty acts and the glorious majesty of His kingdom.” (See also 
Ps. xi. 4; xii. 1; xxi. 11; xxxiii. 13; xxxvi. 7; lvii. 4; lviii. 
1; exv. 16; Prov. viii. 31; Job xxv. 6; Isa. li. 12; Jer. xxxii. 
19). The employment of the term to designate an individual is 
conspicuous in Ezekiel, where the prophet is constantly addressed 
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as “son of man,” and is represented, according to Hitzig (Der 
Prophet Ezechiel), as “ clearly conscious of the distance between 
God and himself (Ezek. ii. 1; iii. 1, 4, 10,17; iv. 1, ete.). In 
the Old Testament usage, then, the term in question signifies man 
in general, and not merely this, but man as dependent upon God, 
and, when attaining the prophetic dignity, capable of perceiving 
and communicating the divine word. No more than this is con- 
veyed in the ben-adam of the eighth Psalm, and the Messianic 
interpretation of it in Hebrews ii. 6 f. reads into it from a later, 
Christian point of view conceptions foreign to the writer’s mind. 
The study of the apocalyptic use of the term properly begins 
with the celebrated passage in the seventh chapter of Daniel, 
since this book, although included in the Old Testament canon, 
belongs, by reason of its characteristics, to the Jewish apocalypses. 
The words occur here in a sense and a connection quite different 
from any of those previously considered. We are no longer upon 
historic ground, but are transported into the realm of dreams. 
The scene is not the earth, where man displays his weakness and 
frailty, and at best becomes the humble recipient of the divine 
message, but the celestial regions and the throne of the Ancient 
of Days, before whom one bearing a resemblance to a son of man 
appears in majesty, and comes with the clouds of heaven. Ac- 
cordingly the apocalyptic seer declares (Dan. vii. 13 f.) “1 saw in 
the night visions, and, behold, one like a son of man came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, and 
they brought him near before Him; and there was given him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and 
languages should serve him; his dominion is an everlasting domin- 
ion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed.” In order to determine the meaning in this 
passage of the term under consideration, it is necessary to free 
ourselves from the influence of the interpretations which have 
been put upon it, both in subsequent apocalyptic writings and in 
Christian theology, and to endeavor to find the thought of the 
writer. It should be noted in the first place that preceding this 
passage are several symbolical representations in the form of vis- 
ions, in which strange beasts appear as types of certain great 
world-powers, and that if the vision in question is to be regarded 
as harmonious with its predecessors upon the assumption of the 
consistency and unity of the entire section, its central figure, 
“one like a son of man,” cannot have been intended to represent 
a definite individual, the Messiah, but must be accorded a typical 
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signification. It may fairly be presumed that the resemblance to 
a son of man in the conspicuous personality of this vision is made 
prominent in order to indicate the writer’s intention to contrast 
the human qualities of the victorious prophetic people with the 
bestial attributes which appear in the preceding types. Since the 
personification in this case is paralleled in the other visions, no 
argument can be drawn from it against the symbolical signifi- 
cance of the “ one like a son of man.” 

It is moreover obvious with reference to this apocalyptic vision 
that, even if the doubtful presumption be allowed, that a writer liv- 
ing in the Maccabzean age would have been likely to conceive and 
delineate a personal Messiah, no divine qualities are attributed to 
the representative of the favored world-power. The intention is 
unmistakable to represent him as possessing human qualities alone. 
Not only is he “like a son of man,” that is, has the appearance of 
a human personality, but also the “dominion and glory and a 
kingdom” are not said to belong to him by virtue of a divine pre- 
rogative ; on the contrary, they are represented to be “ given” to 
him, presumably by the Ancient of Days. Against the Messianic 
interpretation of the vision should be alleged the fact that in the 
antecedent Hebrew literature the term “son of man” is not 
applied to the Messiah; but if we concede its invention by this 
unknown writer in the Maccabzan age, it cannot be allowed that 
he would to such a degree have disregarded the tradition of his race 
as to represent the Messiah, the scion of the house of David, as a 
divine being. Neither a preéxistence nor a divine nature is im- 
plied in the coming of him who was like a son of man with the 
clouds of heaven. Rather, the contrast already indicated between 
the heathen kingdoms and that of the people of God is further 
extended in this figure by representing the symbolical head of 
the latter as of celestial origin, while the beasts which typified 
the former come up out of the sea, or from the region of hades.} 

The hint of a distinctively Messianic use of the term “ son of 
man,” which is given in Daniel, sufficed to establish such a usage 
in the later apocalypse of Enoch. In the portion of this work 
known as the Enoch-Parables, Son of Man is undoubtedly em- 
ployed as a designation of the Messiah.? He is also called “a 
man’s son” and “a woman’s son.” The delineation shows plainly 
a dependence on Daniel as well as a development of the Messi- 


1 See Hitzig on the passage, Das Buch Daniel erkldrt, p. 117. 
2 Enoch, chs. xlvi. 1 ff. ; xlviii. 2 ff. ; li. 3 ff. ; Lxii. 7 ff. ; Ixxi. 17. See Dill- 
mann, Das Buch Henoch, pp. 22 ff., 156 ff. 
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anic conception. In company with the “ Head of Days” (com- 
pare “the Ancient of Days” in Daniel) whose head is “ white as 
wool,” stands one whose “ countenance is like the appearance of a 
man and full of grace, like one of the holy angels.” To the 
question of the apocalyptic writer, addressed to “ one of the angels 
who went with him,” and “showed him all the hidden things,” 
who that Son of Man was, the answer is given: “ This is the Son 
of Man, who has righteousness, with whom righteousness dwells, 
and who reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden, because 
the Lord of Spirits has chosen him” (xlvi. 2,3). Then follows 
a prophetic delineation of the coming conquests of this Son of 
Man. He will thrust the kings from their thrones, crush the 
teeth of sinners, and make darkness the abode of the mighty, 
because they did not exalt and praise him, and gratefully recog- 
nize the source of their dominion. After the prayers and the blood 
of the just have ascended from the earth to the Lord of Spirits, 
and before Him, sitting on his throne, the books of the living are 
opened, the writer of the vision sees an inexhaustible fountain of 
righteousness surrounded by many fountains of wisdom, from 
which all the thirsty drink; and then in the presence of the elect 
the Son of Man is solemnly “ named.” Here the writer adds the 
remark that the name of this exalted personality was named 
before the Lord of Spirits ere the sun, stars and heavens were 
made, that he will be “a staff to the just and holy,” “the light 
of the people and the hope of those who are troubled in heart,” 
and that “ all will fall down and worship him who dwell upon the 
earth.” Therefore was he chosen and concealed before Him ere 
the world was made, and he will be in His presence to all eter- 
nity (xlvii. 2,4; xlviii. 1-7). Sometimes in the course of the 
vision the Son of Man is designated as the Chosen One in 
whom dwells the spirit of wisdom. He “will judge the hidden 
things,” for he is “ chosen before the Lord of Spirits according 
to His pleasure” (xlix. 2-4). In the days when “the earth and 
the realm of the dead shall give back what has been entrusted to 
them, and hell shall give up what it owes,” when the just shall be 
“selected” for salvation, then “ will the Chosen One sit on his 
throne ... for the Lord of Spirits has given it to him and glori- 
fied him” (li. 1-4). Although the idealization of the Messiah 
which is apparent in these passages has exalted him far above 
the traditional conception of that person as he appears in the He- 
brew literature in general, it is evident that the Son of Man of 


the Enoch-Parables is not depicted as a divine being. He has a 
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“countenance like the appearance of a man,” and is called the 
“son of a man” and the “son of a woman.”! He is clothed, 
indeed, with the authority of a judge, and “mighty kings” are 
said to “beseech him for mercy” (lxii. 9). His preéxistence 
(whether ideal or real is doubtful) is affirmed. But no authority 
or rank is assigned to him by reason of a divine nature or prerog- 
ative. On the contrary, it is expressly affirmed that his seat 
upon his throne and his glory have been “ given to him” by the 
Deity, to whom his entire subordination is everywhere apparent. 
The fact that he and “the Lord of Spirits” interchange the 
functions of judge does not contravene this conclusion, for his 
authority and functions are delegated by the higher Power. The 
idea of his preéxistence is perhaps a development of the figure in 
Daniel, in which he is represented as coming with the clouds of 
heaven, and in which a celestial origin is at least intimated. 
“From this time on,” says Baldensperger, “the heavenly preéx- 
istence of the Messiah became a dogma in apocalyptic circles.” 
Accordingly, in the canonical New Testament apocalypse the 
Messiah is at his birth “caught up to God and to his throne ” 
(Rev. xii. 5). 

The usage of which the foregoing examples have been given 
conforms to the linguistic meaning of the term 6 vids rod dvépurov 
and its corresponding Hebrew expression. Numerous examples 
occur throughout the New Testament which show that vids, son, 
followed by the genitive of a noun is regarded as possessing the 
attributes of the latter. In other words, it is used with an attri- 
butive genitive “to characterize any one according to idiosyn- 
crasy,... as in the case of a child, conditioned by the origin .. . 
which fixes the relation of the character, and therefore a charac- 
ter based upon an inner connection ” (Cremer, Biblico- Theologi- 
cal Lexicon of New Testament Greek). Accordingly, the mean- 
ing is obvious of such expressions as “sons of disobedience ” 
(Eph. ii. 2), “sons of light,” “sons of the Most High,” “sons of 
this age ” (Luke vi. 35, xvi. 8), “ sons of the bridegroom,” indi- 
cating association, “sons of the Evil One,” “son of gehenna ” 
(Matt. ix. 15, xiii. 38, xxiii. 15), “son of consolation” (Acts 
iv. 36) and “son of perdition” (2 Thess. ii. 3). It is evident, 
then, that in the term son of man, “man” contains the concep- 
tion that determines the meaning, which is, “ what essentially 

1 Compare the second part of the fourth book of Esdras, xiii.: ‘ Et vidi 


hune ventum exsurgentem de mare instar hominis,” etc. Volkmar, Handbuch 
der Einleit. in die Apokryphen, 1863, 2te Abth. p. 181. 
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appertains to man, to human nature in its inner reality ” (Cre- 
mer; see also Winer, p. 238); in other words “a proceeding out 
of the human race and a belonging to it, and therefore participa- 
tion in all the predicates of man” (Holsten, Zeitschr. fiir wiss. 
Theol. 1891, p. 42). The foregoing words of Cremer, “ human 
nature in its inner reality,” may be regarded as having a grammat- 
ical basis in the use of the article before “man” (70d dvOpu7ov) 
in almost every case in the synoptic Gospels.1 Thus is effected 
a designation of the species as distinct from the individual and 
from other species, and perhaps, according to Holsten, an expres- 
sion of the consciousness of the one who employs the term that, 
as begotten of a man, he belongs to the species man, and repre- 
sents in himself its essential qualities. It may be remarked here, 
in anticipation of a question to be discussed farther on, that if 
Jesus used the term in question in a Messianic sense, he was in 
accord with the traditional Hebrew conception of the human ori- 
gin and nature of the Messiah. It is also noteworthy that the 
doctrine of his divine generation finds no support in his recorded 
sayings regarding his person. 

The term, the Son of Man, is in the synoptics a self-designa- 
tion of Jesus, and is never represented as applied to him by 
others. The frequency of its use by him is remarkable. The 
first Gospel has twenty-nine passages in which it occurs, the 
third twenty-five, and the second thirteen. While many of these 
sixty-seven passages are parallels, it is a curious phenomenon that 
the term itself is not always employed in parallel passages, the 
personal prondun being substituted for it, even in places where 
the high rank and dignity of Jesus are distinctly implied. Per- 
haps the most remarkable instance of this is found in the paral- 
lels to Matt. xvi. 18, in Mark viii. 27, and Luke ix. 20, deserib- 
ing the great scene laid by the two former at Cxsarea Philippi, 
in which Peter’s confession of the Messiahship occurs. The first 
Gospel represents Jesus as here asking his disciples: ‘“ Who do 
men say that the Son of Man is?” or, according to another read- 
ing: “ Who do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?” Accord- 
ing to the second Gospel the question was: “Who do men say 
that I am?” The third Gospel, which lays the scene in “ a pri- 
vate place” where Jesus was praying, makes him ask: “Who 
do the multitudes say that I am?” In the words said to have 
been spoken by Jesus immediately after this event, the case is 


1 The use of the article before vids is also significant, “ the son of man,” not 
a son of man. 
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reversed, and the first evangelist reports that Jesus began to 
show his disciples that “he must suffer many things from the 
elders ... and be put to death,” while the second makes him say 
that ‘the Son of Man must suffer many things and be rejected 
by the elders ... and be put to death.” One can hardly accept 
Keim’s affirmation that this interchange, of which more instances 
might be quoted, “ proves nothing,” for it shows that the evan- 
gelists did not regard the self-designation, the Son of Man, as a 
title which might not be omitted even from reports of most im- 
portant sayings and events. The substitution of the personal 
pronoun obviates, indeed, the “endless periphrasis,” which might, 
perhaps, be “ludicrous,” but its occurrence in passages parallel 
to those in which the designation is especially important is not 
without significance. 

The question whether Jesus derived the term in question from 
the Old Testament or from the apocalyptic literature, or whether 
he invented it in entire independence of both these sources, does 
not admit of a positive answer. The decision between the Old 
Testament usage exclusive of Daniel and that of the apocalypses, 
including the latter, depends upon the solution of another prob- 
lem, viz., whether the employment of it in all the instances in 
which it is ascribed to him by the synoptists should be placed to 
his account, or charged to modifications of his words under the 
influence of the Messianic expectations which were cherished by 
his followers after his death, in connection with the belief in his 
second coming, or the Parousia. This question can be answered 
only after a careful examination of the passages in which the 
term is employed. The decision between a derivation and an 
invention of the title is facilitated by the existence of a strong 
probability in favor of the former hypothesis, which also casts a 
side-light upon the other question. Jesus’ derivation of the term, 
then, from the Old Testament rather than his invention of it is 
rendered probable by the facts that, in a considerable number of 
instances of its use, the genuineness of which cannot well be dis- 
puted, it is employed in accordance with its prevalent meaning in 
the Old Testament which has already been elucidated ; that Jesus 
manifests throughout his teaching no little acquaintance with and 
dependence upon this literature ; and that he frequently refers to 
the Old Testament, recognizes as binding “ the weightier matters 
of the law,” appeals regarding the resurrection to “the book of 
Moses,” quotes the Pentateuch respecting the way to everlasting 
life, and rests upon David’s example and “ the law ” when charged 
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with violating the Sabbath, sustaining his argument by a citation 
from Hosea (Matt. xxiii. 23, xii. 3-8, 28-31; Mark xii. 24-27, 
x. 9; Luke xvi. 19). In view of these facts, the presumption is 
certainly in favor of the hypothesis of a derivation from the Old 
Testament. 

The discussion of the sense in which Jesus employed the term, 
the Son of Man, as a self-designation will be facilitated by a con- 
sideration of his apprehension of his mission in general. This by 
no means simple problem may be approached by following the in- 
dications given in his proclamation of the “kingdom of God.” ! 
There is no indication that John the Baptizer understood this 
term in any other than the traditional Jewish-Messianic sense, or 
thought of its extension beyond the national limits, although he 
required the moral reformation of the people as the condition of 
enjoying its privileges. The first proclamation of it by Jesus 
was made in essentially the terms employed by John; but the 
oldest Gospel indicates a difference when it reports that after John 
was cast into prison Jesus came “ preaching the glad tidings of 
God ” (76 eiayyédvov rod Geot, Mark i. 15). Accordingly, although 
he employed the traditional term, he emptied it of its original 
meaning, and filled it with a new, spiritual significance. Al- 
though his conception of the kingdom of God did not perhaps 
exclude the idea of an organization as a necessary condition of 
the development of a community, it was evidently incompatible 
with the idea of a world-power having a political mission. In the 
sermon on the mount it is plainly declared that spiritual qualifi- 
cations are the chief requirements for admission into the kingdom. 
They shall be great in it who do and teach the least of the 
commandments. It belongs to the poor in spirit, and the peace- 
makers shall be called the sons of God. The highest rank 
in it shall be accorded to him who humbles himself as a little 
child. It has no external manifestation, and comes not in such a 
manner as to be watched for (Matt. v. 3, 9, 19, xviii. 4, xix. 14; 
Luke xvii. 20). The injunction is laid upon the disciples to sup- 
press all ambitious strivings for authority and supremacy, and 
they are taught that whoever desires to be first among them will 
be their servant (Matt. xx. 26,27). While, then, the kingdom 
was to be a world-power, and have its seat and development on 
the earth, it was to be essentially spiritual and moral. As the 
kingdom of God, or of heaven, it was conceived as destined to 
establish in the world the celestial and divine powers of right- 


1 In Mark and Luke ; in Matthew usually “kingdom of heaven.” 
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eousness and love. That the sway of these powers was not, how- 
ever, regarded by Jesus as completely established during his minis- 
try is evident from his frequent reference to the future of the 
kingdom and its development. How he conceived this future is 
a question of paramount importance in the discussion of his doc- 
trine of his person and of the meaning of the term, the Son of 
Man. He himself taught that the kingdom was “near” or “at 
hand ” (jyy«ev, Mark i. 15), and he commissioned his disciples 
so to preach (Matt. x. 7). Once he is reported as saying to the 
people that the kingdom of God was in their midst (Luke xvii. 
21; see, also, Matt. xii. 28). These words hardly admit of the 
interpretation that he did not conceive of the kingdom as actually 
introduced by his ministry, but thought of himself as only the 
herald of its advent. On the contrary, the use of both the pres- 
ent and the future tenses in declarations concerning it indicates 
that he regarded it as both present and to come — present in its 
beginning, and to come in fuller splendor (Matt. xii. 28, xiii. 33). 
That he was not indifferent to its fortune in the coming genera- 
tions there can be no doubt; but it is questionable if he was as 
much occupied with it or conceived it in the same way as the sub- 
sequent generation in which the record of his words was com- 
posed. It comports with all that we know of his sane and noble 
intelligence that he should have thought of his cause as subject 
in the ages to come to the common fortune of all moral and 
religious truths announced to the world, introducing inevitable 
conflict, bringing not peace but a sword, now losing and now 
winning in the struggle with error and wrong, and only slowly 
making their way against great opposition to their assured do- 
minion. Undoubtedly genuine words of his confirm the view that 
he conceived the kingdom of God as destined to undergo a pro- 
cess of development, to “grow” like a grain of mustard, and as 
a “leaven” to change the thought of the world. If the apoca- 
lyptic passages in the synoptic Gospels describing a catastrophe 
and a “throne of glory” are not in accord with this conception, 
the fact must tell against the hypothesis that they are an accurate 
report of his words. In a word, the superiority of Jesus to the 
moral and spiritual ideas of his time should furnish a presumption 
of his intellectual superiority strong enough to overcome the 
hypothesis that his conception of his person, his mission, and the 
future destiny of the kingdom of God was formed upon the cur- 
rent Jewish apocalypses. We must accordingly reject as incom- 
patible with a true estimate of his greatness Baldensperger’s 
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assertion that “ Jesus’ preaching of the kingdom has undeniably 
a Messianic-eschatological coloring, that is, bears the stamp of its 
[apocalyptic] origin.” 

In entering upon a consideration of the passages in the synop- 
tic Gospels in which Jesus is represented as applying to himself 
the term, the Son of Man, it should be remarked that the principal 
difficulty that their interpretation presents arises from the differ- 
ences among themselves determined by the connections in which 
they stand. The passages may be divided into two general 
classes —those that are compatible in their connection with the 
hypothesis of a sober and rational conception on the part of 
Jesus of his nature, of his mission as the bearer of a spiritual 
message to the world, and of the fortune of the kingdom of God 
in the years to come, and those which present a fantastic, apoca- 
lyptie coloring borrowed from the current popular Messianic ex- 
pectations, and thus bearing “the stamp” of their “origin.” 
Those of the former class undoubtedly present differences of 
shading when compared with one another, some ascribing a higher 
rank and prerogative to Jesus than others, but they are sharply 
divided from all belonging to the second class. The time when, 
in the course of his public ministry, Jesus began to employ the 
term in question as a self-designation is not certainly determin- 
able, and the bearing of this problem upon the general matter 
under discussion may be considered later. As to the order in 
which the passages occur in the different records, no question 
need be raised regarding the chronology of the life of Jesus in 
either, and it is indifferent whether the arrangement in Matthew 
or that in Mark be followed. The first passage in Matthew in 
which Jesus is represented as applying to himself the term, the 
Son of Man, is as follows: “ And a certain scribe came to him 
and said, ‘I will follow thee wherever thou goest.’ And Jesus 
saith to him, ‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head’ ” (viii. 
19, 20). No superhuman or even exceptional dignity of nature 
or office is implied in these words. They are simply a pathetic 
expression of the lowliness and destitution, so far as worldly for- 
tune was concerned, of the wandering, homeless teacher who was 
undergoing privation in the faithful discharge of his mission. If 
they be thought to convey a deeper pathos on the assumption that 
they imply the humiliation of a divine being, it must be conceded 
that the interpretation which finds this idea in them is imposed 
by a dogmatic presupposition. Luke gives the passage (ix. 58), 
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but Mark omits it. It is related by the three synoptists (Luke 
excluding Jesus’ reading of the thoughts of the bystanders) that 
Jesus declared, when objection was raised to his announcement of 
the forgiveness of the sins of a palsied man who had been brought 
to him, that “the Son of Man hath authority on earth to forgive 
sins ” (Matt. ix. 6; Mark ii. 10; Luke v. 24). This declaration 
was made in answer to the charge of blasphemy, or to that of 
assuming a prerogative belonging to God alone. It is note- 
worthy that Jesus does not deny the contrast between himself and 
the Deity, but plainly denies the blasphemy. He does not claim 
the right to announce “on earth” the forgiveness of sins as a 
divine being, but as the Son of Man to whom authority to do this 
had been given. A contrast appears also to be implied between 
an earthly, human, and a heavenly, divine function. There is 
no indication of a Messianic assumption, or of authority claimed 
on the ground of an official rank. On the contrary, the well- 
known Messianic titles, ‘Son of David” and “ Son of God,” are 
avoided. The meaning of the passage appears, then, to be that, 
far from committing blasphemy, Jesus as a man of preéminent 
spiritual endowments, knowing the mind of God and the heart of 
man, claimed authority “on earth” to forgive sins, and believed 
that this authority had been given him. An analogous delegation 
of power was made, according to the first Gospel, to Peter in the 
authority to “bind” and “ loose,” which in the fourth Gospel is 
represented as conferred upon all the disciples as a right to “ re- 
mit” and “retain” sins (Matt. xvi. 19; John xx. 23). The 
remark of the first evangelist that on this occasion the multitudes 
“gave glory to God, who had given such power (éfoveiav, ‘ au- 
thority’?) to men,” although depreciated by Holtzmann as a 
mere “ concluding formula,” may be regarded as at least a very 
ancient interpretation of the event. The power exercised by 
Jesus was admired as a new gift of God to mankind. 

The two passages interpreted furnish an example of the differ- 
ent shades of meaning in those of the former of the two classes 
already referred to. A higher dignity is evidently accorded to 
Jesus in the one than in the other. A similar example is pre- 
sented in two others. In Matt. xi. 19, Jesus says: “The Son of 
Man came eating and drinking; and they say, Behold, a glutton 
and a wine-bibber,” ete. (see Luke vii. 34); while in Matt. xii. 
8; Mark ii. 28; Luke vi. 5, he declares that “the Son of Man 
is lord of the sabbath.” In the former of these passages he asserts 
no more than a participation in the ordinary human conditions of 
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existence in contrast with the asceticism of John. In the latter, 
however, he claims the authority as the man by preéminence, the 
representative of the human race, to determine how an institution 
intended to promote the welfare of mankind should be appro- 
priated for this purpose. Since “the sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath,” he, the Son-of Man, the spiritual 
interpreter of human institutions, greater than the sacred day 
and greater than the most sacred place of his nation, the temple, 
declares that the day must serve man in his temporal and spiritual 
interests, and that man shall not profane himself by becoming 
a slave to the day. No higher claim is here set up than might 
befit a spiritual teacher and prophet, conscious of his participation 
in human nature and watchful over all that pertains to human 
welfare. It is certainly unnecessary and arbitrary to assume that 
an official prerogative or a Messianic function is implied in the 
authority here claimed for the Son of Man; for on what grounds 
can it be maintained that judgment as to the uses and observance 
of the sabbath belonged especially to the Messiah? This con- 
clusion is also applicable to the passage in Luke xii. 8: “ Every 
one that acknowledgeth me before men, him will the Son of Man 
also acknowledge before the angels of God.” The interchange of 
the first personal pronoun with the term, the Son of Man, per- 
haps indicates here that no especial stress should be laid upon 
the title, and it is worthy of note that in the first Gospel the par- 
allel passage is without the term in question in both clauses, and 
has the pronoun in its place. But apart from the uncertainty as 
to the original employment of the title, which is increased by the 
variation in the first Gospel, where “ before my Father who is in 
heaven ”’ stands instead of “ before the angels,” there is no reason 
for interpreting the passage in a Messianic-apocalyptic sense, and 
assuming that it implies a general judgment, in which the Mes- 
siah should appear before God the Judge as an advocate or an 
accuser of men. The idea of Jesus as “an advocate with the 
Father” belongs to the later development of New Testament doc- 
trine, and has no support in the synoptic report of his teachings 
(see 1 John ii. 1; Heb. vii. 25). The declaration that he would 
“confess” and “ deny” men “ before the angels” conveys no 
more than Jesus might have said, adopting without a didactic pur- 
pose the current mythology, in expressing the consciousness that 
his word, and indeed his person, would be in the future the stand- 
ard by which men must be judged as to their moral and spiritual 
attainment. 
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The passage in which forgiveness is promised to him who 
“speaketh a word against the Son of Man,” and announced as 
withheld from him who “ speaketh against the Holy Spirit,” should 
doubtless be interpreted as ascribing a certain dignity to Jesus, 
who is evidently distinguished from other men, although he is not 
mentioned in the parallel in Mark, where it is announced simply 
that “all sins will be forgiven the sons of men and the blasphe- 
mies wherewith they shall blaspheme,” ete. (see Matt. xii. 32; 
Luke xii. 10; Mark iii. 28). The dignity here implied is, how- 
ever, neither that of an office nor that of one having the Mes- 
sianic rank, but rather that of a man divinely endowed with a 
special gift. He expressly subordinates himself, indeed, to Him 
by whom the endowment was bestowed. To affirm that he casts 
out demons by Beelzebub is an unpardonable offense, not so far as 
he, the mere human agent or the Son of Man, is concerned, but 
with reference to ‘the Spirit of God,” that is, the Deity, by 
whose power the act was performed (Matt. xii. 28). The decla- 
ration that, “ As Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
belly of the great fish, so will the Son of Man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth,” may be considered here, 
although it is open to grave question whether Jesus made any 
definite announcement of his death and resurrection. But con- 
ceding that the passage, which is found only in the first Gospel 
(xii. 40; see, however, Luke xi. 30), contains a genuine saying of 
Jesus, it cannot be maintained that the term, the Son of Man, has 
here a Messianic significance. The resurrection of Jesus is alone 
declared, together with an implication of his death ; but the doc- 
trine of the death of the Messiah and his resurrection after three 
days would be so startling an innovation in Messianism that, in 
speaking thus of the Son of Man, Jesus could not have been under- 
stood by his hearers as referring to the expected deliverer of the 
nation. The assumption, moreover, is entirely groundless that, 
if he actually spoke these words, he was thinking of himself as the 
Messiah, and intended to express his consciousness of that office 
by employing the term in question as a self-designation. In the 
explanation to his disciples of the parable of the sower, Jesus’ 
saying that “ he who soweth the good seed is the Son of Man,” 
conveys no consciousness of exceptional superhuman or even Mes- 
sianic functions. The natural sense of the passage, taken by 
itself, is no more than that he, the great Teacher, dispenses the 
divine word of truth, “the good seed,” which ‘is the sons of the 
kingdom,” while over against him the Evil One, the Devil, scat- 
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ters the tares, which are his “sons.” The passage, however, 
stands in so close a connection with apocalyptic sayings attributed 
to Jesus that it ought perhaps to be regarded as belonging to the 
second class of those in which the term, the Son of Man, occurs. 
In reporting the occurrence at Cxsarea Philippi, only one of 
the synoptists, as has already been remarked, employs the self- 
designation of Jesus, the Son of Man. It may be inferred 
with great probability from this fact that the term was not 
fixed in the tradition as a title, and had not made a place for 
itself in the memory of the followers of Jesus as a designation, 
the use of which was necessary on all occasions of great solemnity 
and importance. The variations in the reports of this scene 
render it impossible to determine whether Jesus employed it as 
the first evangelist represents, or, according to the others, used 
the personal pronoun. But if we concede that he asked his dis- 
ciples: “ Who do men say that the Son of Man is?” we have 
still no indication of the meaning of the term either to his hear- 
ers or to his own mind. That they were not supposed by him to 
understand it as a Messianic designation is evident to any one 
who realizes the absurdity, in such a case, of his addressing to them 
immediately afterward such a question as this: “ Who do ye say 
that I, the Messiah, am ?” —a question which would place them 
in the dilemma of either denying his claim or taking the answer 
from his own lips. That even Peter did not understand the term 
in a Messianic sense is shown by the declaration of Jesus that 
this apostle’s confession was made by divine illumination. 
Whether he had employed the term as a self-designation prior to 
this event, or had not, as Briickner and Baldensperger suppose, 
the people had not inferred from his claims or his works that he 
was the Messiah; for the disciples report them as having re- 
garded him as John the Baptist, Jeremiah, or some other prophet, 
returned from the underworld. On the supposition that he put 
the question to his disciples as the first evangelist reports, there 
is no reason for believing that he intended to convey by the term, 
the Son of Man, a different meaning from that which has already 
been shown to be the natural and probable one in the passages 
that have been considered. In accepting Peter’s confession, 
Jesus doubtless accepted the Messiahship in some sense ; but it 
no more follows from this that, in using the term, the Son of 
Man, before or on this occasion, he intended to indicate that he 
was the Messiah, than that, when on other occasions he called 
himself Teacher and Master, he meant these words to be under- 
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stood as synonyms of that official title. It is significant that, 
immediately after the confession of Peter, Jesus continued to 
employ the term in question in connection with the expression of 
apprehensions of the humiliation and ignominy to which he was to 
be subjected. It is related that he “began to teach” his dis- 
ciples that “the Son of Man must suffer many things, and be 
rejected . . . and put to death” (Mark viii. 31; Luke ix. 22: as al- 
ready remarked, the first Gospel here omits the term, and employs 
the personal pronoun). Other passages belonging to the former 
of the two general classes are: “So also is the Son of Man to 
suffer by them” (Matt. xvii. 12) ; “The Son of Man is about to 
be delivered up” (Matt. xvii. 22, xx. 18); “The Son of Man 
came not to be served, but to serve” (Matt. xx. 28); “The days 
will come when ye will desire to see one of the days of the Son of 
Man, and will not see it” (Luke xvii. 22); “The Son of Man 
came to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke xix. 10). 
See, also, Matt. xxvi. 2, 24,45; Mark xiv. 21,41; Luke xxii. 48 ; 
the meaning of the term in these passages has been sufficiently 
elucidated in the foregoing discussion. 

The contrast between these passages and those of the second 
class is so striking as to arrest and fix the attention of the careful 
student. It cannot but be surprising to any one who examines 
the matter without a blinding prejudice that Jesus should be 
represented in a considerable number of instances as employing 
the term, the Son of Man, in a sense and connection wholly dif- 
ferent from his sober use of it in those passages in which he 
speaks chiefly of his mission to mankind and his earthly fortune, 
and only by the greatest violence reconcilable with this use. 
The difficulties which Baur saw in the problem presented by this 
self-designation, and with which scholars have wrestled since his 
time, arise in great part out of its conflicting meanings in the two 
sets of passages. Here the presumption of Scripture previously 
mentioned becomes a factor in the discussion, since the essential 
question of the problem is whether the words in question were 
actually spoken by Jesus in the form and connection in which 
they appear in the records, or are to be set to the account of such 
modifications of his tradition as would naturally be produced 
under the influence of the popular Messianic hopes during the 
forty or fifty years which lay between his death and the composi- 
tion of the synoptic Gospels. The supposition is, of course, pre- 
posterous that such an exalted Messianic-apocalyptic figure as is 
presented in many of these passages could have been produced by 
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a tour de force of pure invention. A point of departure must ac- 
cordingly be presupposed ; and it certainly existed in a Messianic 
claim of some sort doubtless made by Jesus, as has been pointed 
out, on the occasion of Peter's confession at Cesarea Philippi. An 
idealization of Jesus, similar to that which is apparent in the rest 
of the New Testament literature, is alone needed here to effect the 
result that we have before us in most of the passages in question. 
The hypothesis of such an idealization has in its favor not only 
the analogy of the later writings of the New Testament, but the 
analogy of history also; and in Jewish-Christian circles it must 
necessarily have assumed a Messianic character. Given a spirit- 
ual Messiah and the prophecy of his spiritual presence and do- 
minion in the coming ages, together with the Messianic expecta- 
tions of the Jewish-Christian followers of Jesus and the current 
apocalypses, and we have the chief conditions for the produc- 
tion of the Christ in glory of the later portions of the synoptic 
Gospels. The feverish hope in a Messiah, disappointed by the 
tragedy of Calvary, revived in the vision of the two disciples on 
the road to Emmaus, of Cephas, of the twelve, and of the “ five 
hundred brethren,” and the apocalyptic imagination fashioned 
the gorgeous robe and the crown of the Judge who should de- 
scend from the heavens and sit in royal state upon a “ throne of 
glory.” 

If the saying that “the kingdom of God cometh not in such a 
manner as to be watched for” (Luke xvii. 20) is a genuine 
teaching of Jesus (and it accords so completely with other ex- 
pressions of his which are undoubtedly original that its genuine- 
ness can scarcely be questioned), then there is assuredly a strong 
presumption against his having addressed to his disciples the ad- 
monition: “ Watch, therefore, for ye know not on what day your 
Lord is coming,” after having indicated in detail numerous signs 
of that event (Matt. xxiv. 42), and against his having declared 
that, “as the lightning cometh from the east, and shineth even to 
the west, so will be the coming of the Son of Man ” (Matt. xxiv. 
27). If there is no reasonable doubt that he said: “If I cast 
out demons through the Spirit of God, then is the kingdom of 
God already come to you” (Matt. xii. 28); if all the probabili- 
ties in the case are in favor of his having spoken the fine para- 
bles of the leaven and the grain of mustard ; if he looked forward 
to such a historig development of his religion and to such a con- 
quest of the world through its instrumentality as have been in 
progress for eighteen centuries, then it is in the highest degree 
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improbable that he could have declared a catastrophic consumma- 
tion of the kingdom and a coming of the Son of Man with the clouds 
within the generation then living, a sending forth of ‘his angels ” 
on a mission of judgment, and his own exaltation upon a “ throne 
of glory” amidst the shuddering “ nations ” summoned to a great 
assize (Matt. xiii. 41, xxv. 31f.). If in answer to the request of 
the sons of Zebedee that they might sit, the one on his right 
hand and the other on his left hand, in his kingdom, he declared 
that they should drink of his cup and be baptized with the bap- 
tism that he was baptized with, is it probable that he promised 
the twelve apostles, including Judas Iscariot, that “in the renova- 
tion when the Son of Man sitteth on the throne of his glory” they 
should “ sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel” 
(Mark x. 39; Matt. xix. 28)? The former answer comports with 
the highest conception that we can form from the records regard- 
ing the lucidity of his intelligence and the clearness of his spiritual 
insight. The latter reply to the self-seeking question of Peter, 
“What then shall we have?” in view of the disciples’ having 
left all to follow him, does not rise above the level of the question, 
is in shocking discord with the spirit of his ethical teaching, and 
comports rather with the point of view of the Enoch-apocalypse 
than with the principles of a gospel of renunciation and service. 

That Jesus used the term, the Son of Man, in the sense in 
which it is employed in the passages of this latter class is, then, 
in the highest degree improbable, since such a usage involves the 
implication that he held contradictory and irreconcilable concep- 
tions of his person, his mission, and the earthly fortune of the 
kingdom of God. If this usage is not to be placed to his account, 
some of the principal difficulties of the problem disappear. The 
question is no longer of importance in the discussion whether he 
employed the designation under consideration prior to the scene at 
Cesarea Philippi, or not until afterwards, since it is dismissed 
from connection with his Messianic claims and consciousness. 
The presumption that he derived the term from the current Jew- 
ish apocalypses is rendered necessary by the hypothesis that he 
used it as he is represented to have done in these passages. Yet 
this presumption undoubtedly ascribes to him palpable incon- 
sistencies and a confused conception of his Messianic office. For 
the Messiah of the apocalypses is represented as a preéxistent 
being “concealed” with God prior to his manifestation, while 
Jesus nowhere in the synoptic Gospels intimates that he pre- 
existed. The apocalyptic Messiah has to men no earthly mission 
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of teaching, of mercy, and of helpful ministry, and is manifested 
in a work of terror and conquest. That Jesus could have iden- 
tified himself, the compassionate Son of Man, with the awful 
Messiah of the Enoch-Parables is more than improbable. If, 
then, Jesus’ derivation of his self-designation from the Jewish 
apocalypses is intrinsically opposed to reason and probability, the 
stronger is the presumption in favor of the hypothesis that the 
use of it in the apocalyptic passages in the synoptics should not 
be ascribed to him, but rather set to the account of the ardent 
Messianism of the generation which succeeded him. It is cer- 
tainly a very strong recommendation of this hypothesis that it 
obviates the objections which inhere in the theory of such a deri- 
vation. So far as the extended apocalyptic discourses in the first 
Gospel are concerned, the presumption is assuredly against their 
delivery by Jesus in the form in which they appear in the record. 
They are quite unlike the brief, aphoristic sayings of his which 
constitute the substance of the synoptic report of his teachings, 
and of which the sermon on the mount is a collection, and bear a 
resemblance to the unhistorical discourses of the fourth Gospel, so 
far as they possess the characteristics of free compositions of the 
writer. The judgment of scholars is doubtless correct that the 
usage of the term, the Son of Man, in its connection in the pas- 
sages under consideration betrays an apocalyptic origin. The 
sections of the synoptics in question may, indeed, be regarded as 
brief Christian apocalypses, modeled after the extended Jewish 
writings of this class of literature. They show the distinctive 
apocalyptic traits and coloring, and express in the imagery and to 
some extent in the language of Daniel, Enoch, and Esdras the 
inextinguishable Jewish-Messianic hopes determined and colored 
‘ by the belief of his disciples in the One calling himself the Son 
of Man, who, having died, and to their faith risen and ascended, 
must, in order to be in truth a Messiah, soon come again in glory 
with “his angels” and award to men in solemn assize “ eternal 
life” or “eternal punishment,” according to their attitude toward 
his cause and his followers. 

If, then, it is conceded that the conception of the Messiah con- 
tained in the apocalyptic passages of the synoptic Gospels was 
borrowed from the Jewish apocalypses, one should not long hesi- 
tate, in view of the foregoing considerations, at a decision between 
the alternative of a borrowing by Jesus or by his biographers. 

The presumption of Scripture which inclines the judgment to- 
ward the former alternative proceeds from a theory of the evan- 
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gelists as reporters of the sayings of Jesus that is without support 
in the phenomena of the Gospels. Writers who could introduce 
a biography of Jesus with the wonder-story of the birth and in- 
fancy, with its improbabilities and inconsistencies, might well be 
expected not to finish it without an apocalypse. The presump- 
tion is groundless that they were either sober and critical histori- 
ans or men far above the average intelligence and separated from 
contact with the ideas of their race and age. Since we must 
perforce make a choice between the two propositions: that Jesus 
entertained an apocalyptic conception of his person and mission 
and of the “end of the age,” and gave to his disciples the illu- 
sive promise that he would soon come with the clouds of heaven 
to a dramatic judgment upon the earth; or that in the tradition 
of his life and in the hands of his biographers these ideas took 
the form and coloring presented in the records — since such is 
the dilemma, the traditional presumption of Scripture may well 
yield to the reverent presumption of the self-consistency and 
soundness of the intelligence of Jesus. To a judgment formed 
from an acquaintance with all that is most trustworthy in his 
tradition and grounded upon the probabilities respecting so great 
a personality, it must appear as irrational to believe that Jesus 
could have declared to the high-priest, the scribes, and the 
elders at the time of his arraignment: “ Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power and coming 
on the clouds of heaven,” as that he could have promised the dis- 
ciples that “in the renovation ” (wadcyyeveoia) they should sit on 
twelve thrones as judges of the twelve tribes. The supposition 
is preposterous that Jesus believed in such a palingenesis as is 
implied in these words. The great personality who from Galilee 
has swayed nineteen centuries must have been superior to such a 
conception as this. The dominion of the world was never given 
to a fanaticism of apocalypse. The Jewish apocalypse has been 
chief among the impedimenta of Christianity which it must soon 
drop or resign the sceptre of rule over the enlightened portion of 
mankind. We have, indeed, received the “treasure” of the 
gospel in the “earthen vessels” of Judaism, but the discrimina- 
tion which will disclose the imperishable gem in its divine beauty 
and worth must begin by recognizing the superiority of Jesus to 
the Messianic frenzy of his age, and by according him originality 
enough to advance with majesty in accomplishing his mission 
without borrowing inspiration from Jewish apocalypses. 

From this point of view no insuperable difficulty is presented 
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in the question, in what sense Jesus employed the self-designation 
under consideration. If the distinctively Messianic-apocalyptic 
sense in which it is used in the synoptics is not to be accredited 
to him, that is, if it is improbable that he borrowed the term 
from Daniel or Enoch, the chief support is removed from the 
hypothesis that he attached to it a Messianic significance of some 
sort, and the theory that he adopted the Messianism of these 
apocalypses is of course left defenseless. The unquestionable 
fact, frequently referred to by those who have written upon’ this 
subject, has already been pointed out, that his use of the term 
prior to the event at Caesarea Philippi did not convey, either to 
his disciples or to the people in general, the idea that he intended 
to assert a Messianic claim. While, then, he was applying to 
himself a term which must have been familiar to all Jews who 
had read or had heard read in the synagogues the Old Testament 
literature, it was evidently not an expression that was known to 
them as a- designation of the Messiah. The question, then, 
whether he used the words in a sense which he knew could not be 
conveyed by them, and which he did not intend to convey, or, in 
other terms, whether they meant to him what he was certain they 
could not mean to others, appears almost trivial. It is conceded 
that the popular designation of the Messiah was the Son of God ; 
and Baur raises the question: “* What if, in order to meet at the 
very beginning Messianic expectations of his person, he intention- 
ally chose, instead of this, the designation, the Son of Man?” 
Holtzmann’s admonition accordingly appears inept, that “ one 
must not go so far as to say that the expression chosen has in 
itself no reference to the Messiah-idea.” What occult relation to 
the Messiah can be assumed to be hidden in a term which did 
not convey a hint of a Messianic claim to those before whom it 
was used, and which one cannot assume Jesus to have employed 
in a private sense known only to himself without charging him 
with a want of candor? While it must be conceded that, prior 
to the scene at Cxsarea Philippi, Jesus had given intimations of 
a consciousness of a Messiahship in some sense in his answer to 
the emissaries of John the Baptist, and in his calling of himself 
the Son (Matt. xi. 5, 27), it does not thence follow either that he 
regarded the term, the Son of Man, as a Messianic title, or that 
Meyer’s assertion is tenable: “ The disciples themselves had con- 
ceived him as the Son of Man in the sense of Daniel vii., and 
held him as such to be the Messiah, the Son of God.” If this 


interpretation is valid, the great scene which includes Peter's 
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confession loses its significance, and it is unintelligible that this 
disciple should have been said to declare by divine illumination 
what he had long known by an inference from Daniel! 

The interpretation maintained in the foregoing discussion not 
only removes the difficulties that have been shown to inhere in 
the doctrine that, “so often as Jesus speaking of himself said, 
‘the Son of Man,’ he expressed nothing else than the Son of Man 
of that prophecy in Daniel, that is, the Messiah” (Meyer), but 
it also invalidates a conclusion which has in its favor the authority 
of several eminent scholars. It has been maintained that Jesus, 
not wishing to declare his Messiahship openly in the early part of 
his ministry, purposely chose the designation, the Son of Man, as 
a Messianic term, borrowed from Daniel and not understood by 
his hearers in this sense, in order to carry out his design of not 
at once revealing himself in his true character. In employing 
this term he is supposed to have wished “ preliminarily to inti- 
mate his Messiahship,” so that when he applied the .designation 
to himself “ he could have wished to express by it only a riddle ” 
(Holtzmann). The indefiniteness of his attitude according to 
this hypothesis has been expressed in the conclusion that “ the 
Son of Man might assuredly be the Messiah just as well as he 
might not be” (Colani), and in the statement that the self- 
designation in question included in itself “ the quiet reservation 
to claim the Messiah-idea for himself and come forth with it as 
soon as it was adequately prepared and grounded in its higher 
meaning” (Baur). From this point of view the question at 
Cesarea Philippi was simply “ whether the disciples had solved 
the riddle of this self-designation, and conceived its profundity ” 
(Weizsicker). It is interesting to note the meeting of extremes 
of theological points of view on this phase of the problem in the 
conclusions of Lange and Strauss. The former says that Jesus 
chose the term in question “ because it was the title which seemed 
calculated as well to screen as to betray his incognito . . . so far 
as it had become necessary ;”’ and the latter remarks that “ while 
Jesus was clear in his own mind regarding his Messiahship, he 
chose as a self-designation for others an expression which had not 
yet been stamped as a Messianic title, in order to give rise in his 
disciples and the people to the conviction that he was the Mes- 
siah.” These expedients are devised in order to escape from the 
difficulties arising from the opinion that Jesus used the term, 
the Son of Man, in the apocalyptic sense, as he is reported by 
the synoptists. From this point of view scholars have been under 
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the necessity of supposing that Jesus used the self-designation, 
understanding it in a sense in which he neither wished nor ex- 
pected it to be understood by his hearers; that he intended it as 
a veil to conceal his real character (“ ein verhiillender Name”’) ; 
that in employing it he consciously propounded a “ riddle ” even 
to his disciples ; and that he thought by the frequent repetition 
of a phrase which conveyed no intimation of a Messianic claim 
“‘ to give rise to the conviction that he was the Messiah ” !? 

If, then, we proceed upon the hypothesis that Jesus derived 
the self-designation in question from the Old Testament, and was 
not influenced in his apprehension of it by its apocalyptic usage, 
we not only relieve the discussion of the difficulty involved in the 
disputed and indeterminable date of the Enoch-Parables, but we 
also find the sense in wpich he used the expression determinable 
with great probability. It has already been shown that in the 
Old Testament usage the meaning of the term is man, contrasted 
as to his limitation and dependence with Deity, and represented 
sometimes as the recipient of divine illumination. Accordingly, 
it is probable that in his employment of the expression Jesus in- 
tended to indicate his humanity, and his participation in the hu- 
man fortunes, spiritual industries, and self-renouncing service, 
which are the part of one who would be the teacher and exemplar 
of mankind. If the superhuman figure of the heavenly, pre- 
existent Messiah of the Enoch-Parables could not have been be- 
fore his mind when he called himself the Son of Man, it may also 
be doubted whether he even associated the term with the traits 
of the traditional Messiah of the house of David with his royal 
state and prerogatives. It is, indeed, probable that he rather in- 
tended by this designation, in which are implied lowliness and 
“the form of a servant,” to call attention to those features of his 
character and mission that were in contrast with the rank and 
dignity of the expected “anointed” ruler. The term as he used 
it has more affinity with the “ servant of Yahweh” in the second 
Isaiah than with the national Messianic ideal (see Luke iv. 16- 
22). But the significance of the designation cannot be said to 
be no more than an expression of the mere humanity of Jesus. 
While there is no intimation in the usage which is indisputably 
his own that he was conscious of a superhuman nature, it must 
be maintained that many of the passages of the former of the two 

1 The writer finds himself constrained to adopt a somewhat different view 


of this subject from that expressed in his work, The Gospel and its Earliest 
Interpretations. 
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classes indicated plainly express the sense of an exalted spiritual 
function and ministry and of an exceptional rank among the sons 
of.men. Such an implication is contained not only in the gram- 
matical form of the expression (the Son of Man, 6 vids), but also 
in the assumption of lordship respecting the sabbath and the au- 
thority to announce “on earth” the forgiveness of sins. But it 
has already been shown that the dignity is not ‘ Messianic,” as 
Keim maintains, who is compelled to take this position as a neces- 
sary conclusion from the premiss that the apocalyptic use of the 
designation should be attributed to Jesus. It may, in fact, be 
questioned whether too much importance has not been attached 
to the expression, the Son of Man, as a self-designation of Jesus. 
If it had not, either to his own consciousness or to his hearers, a 
Messianic signification, the reason for laying great stress upon it is 
notapparent. To say that he wished by it to emphasize his human 
nature, obtrusively to make it appear that he was a man, is ab- 
surd; for there is no evidence that his hearers believed otherwise 
respecting his person. If after the event at Caesarea Philippi 
(certainly not before, as has been shown) they believed him to be 
the Messiah, they must, in accordance with the traditional con- 
ception of that person as a lineal descendant of David, have 
thought of him as no other than a man. The omission of the 
term in several parallel passages in the Gospels, and in particular 
in Mark and Luke in the account of Peter’s confession, suggests 
a critical doubt of its genuineness in the corresponding sections of 
the first Gospel. Since the borrowing of the term from the 
Jewish apocalypses and its employment in the Gospels in the 
apocalyptic sense are doubtless chargeable to the followers and 
biographers of Jesus, it is not improbable that in the records it 
may have been substituted in some passages for the first personal 
pronoun. 

The interpretation herein presented of the self-designation 
employed by Jesus is supported by his attitude toward the dis- 
tinctive Messianic titles. If he used the term the Son of Man 
in a Messianic sense, it follows that, of the terms known to have 
this signification, he chose the one which did not and could not 
convey it to the people, because understood in this meaning only 
by the learned. His general and apparently intentional avoid- 
ance as titles for himself of the well-known names for the Mes- 
siah, the Son of David, and the Son of God, is significant and 
instructive. On the contrary, the frequent occurrence of mention 
of God as his Father in heaven is noteworthy. This usage not 
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only implies no Messianic claim, but is also in entire accord with 
his conception of himself as the Son of Man. Since God was in 
his thought the Father of all men, He was in this sense his Father, 
and as a Son of God he was himself one of the sons of men. But 
as by reason of special spiritual attainments some men might be- 
come in an eminent sense sons of God (Matt. v. 9, 44, 45; Luke 
xx. 36; cf. Hos. i. 10; Rom. viii. 14), so he doubtless conceived 
that he as the Son of Man, or the Man by preéminence, was pre- 
eminently the Son of God. This is undoubtedly the only legiti- 
mate inference from the intimate relationship and communion 
which find constant expression in his entire trustful abandonment 
to the Father who is in heaven. That his “consciousness of 
God” as his Father included a consciousness of a sonship on his 
own part in a sense in which this relation could not be affirmed 
of all men is evident from his calling himself the Son, and from 
his declaration that “no one knoweth the Father but the Son, 
and he to whom it is the will of the Son to reveal him ” (Matt. xi. 
27; Luke x. 21, 22). 

The conclusion, then, which must be derived from the fore- 
going considerations is that Jesus’ use of the self-designation, the 
Son of Man, comports not only with his consciousness of his 
spiritual divine sonship, but also with his conception of his Mes- 
sianic office. That he believed himself to be exceptionally en- 
dowed with the divine Spirit there can be no doubt to one who 
fairly interprets his frequent expressions of an intimate spiritual 
relation to God, of a sense of an especial divine Fatherhood, and 
of a consciousness of exalted authority in the realm of the ethical 
and religious life. His conception of his Messianic ministry to 
men accorded with this twofold consciousness of himself as the 
Son of Man and the spiritual Son of God, or as the Man who 
was preéminently endowed from on high. For he neither bor- 
rowed his idea of his Messiahship from the fantastic apocalypses, 
nor derived it from the national conception of a political ruler 
who should restore the shattered fortunes of the people. On the 
contrary, as a great religious genius, he was superior to both 
these ideals, and attained to an original conception of the Mes- 
siah, which transcended all that had been foretold by the pro- 
phets, and all that had been dreamed in the visions of apocalypse. 
He had the insight to perceive the fruitlessness and folly of all 
the attempts of his nation to secure political supremacy, and the 
religious discernment to understand that in the divine order no 
other Messiah would be granted to his afflicted people than such 
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a spiritual Teacher as he felt himself called to be to them. 
**Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” and, “ How, 
then, can the Christ be David’s son?” are the two expressions of 
these two points of view. 


ORELLO CONE. 
BucHTEL COLLEGE. 





THE ROLE OF THE DEMON IN THE ANCIENT 
COPTIC RELIGION. 


THe descendants of the Egyptian people have never, like 
other Christian communions, made of Satan a fearful personage. 
This fact was not one of the least surprises which the study of 
Coptic writings held in reserve for me. I was not less astonished 
to find that he was not placed in hell, despite the texts to this 
effect in the New Testament. He was not immortal; on the 
contrary, he was destined to die at a certain time, and his great 
fear was lest he should be put to death before the appointed hour. 
If the Christian monks of Egypt had had full power in their hands, 
he would have had “a bad quarter of an hour,” and some of 
them would have managed to put an end to him. Their ardor was 
restrained and their power rendered nugatory by a person to 
whom they owed submission ; this person was no less than Jesus 
Christ himself, who was wont to come to the assistance of Satan 
and set him at liberty. The Devil then resumed his habitual life, 
traveling from one end of Egypt to the other. A joyful compan- 
ion, he tempted the monks, since, according to Coptic writers, 
this was the great reason of his existence; but he did this without 
malice, from a kind of habit, and he did not disdain to reveal his 
plans to the monks whom he had found intractable, talking in a 
friendly way with them, and rarely allowing himself to commit 
acts which would have shut him out of good company at that 
time. He thus wandered about in the deserts of Egypt and in 
the valley of the Nile without any other desire than to excite 
confusion wherever he could; elsewhere it was the same as in 
Egypt. One finds him everywhere except in the place where we 
should to-day locate him,—that is, in hell. In the descriptions 
of the infernal regions, as the Christians of Egypt conceived them, 
which have come down to us, we see, indeed, the damned, and the 
tormenting angels armed with scourges, tridents, and iron spears, 
whose business it is to make sure that the damned consciously 
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suffer the punishment which they have deserved; but of Satan 
and his innumerable family we do not find the least trace. The 
demons do not suffer; their punishment will be to be put to 
death — that is, annihilated — at a fixed time. 

I have developed some of these features in articles published in 
the “ Review of the History of Religions;”! but without inquir- 
ing into their origin. Since then I have pursued my studies far- 
ther and believe I have discovered their source; and the object of 
the present article is to make this known. In my opinion, the Cop- 
tic Christians, in their belief concerning Satan and his role in the 
world, simply borrowed ideas profoundly Egyptian and attributed 
them to Christianity, the official religion. In this particular 
matter they took the same course as with respect to the whole 
body of Christian doctrines. A people cannot divest itself at one 
stroke of its ancient beliefs, held for six thousand years or more, 
to take on ideas to which it is not accustomed and which cannot 
be made to fit its habits of mind. 


I. 


Of all the legends which compose the mythology, or rather 
which were induced upon the religion of Egypt, the one which we 
know in the most detail is the legend of Osiris. We learn from 
this that, at a certain epoch, there were two great parties in the 
human race as the Egyptians comprehended it — the party of 
Osiris, composed of men naturally mild in spirit, who believed 
that civilization should favor the arts and agriculture; and the 
party of Set, which numbered those who mocked at their adver- 
saries and at their efforts to elevate the humble. Partisans of 
Osiris and partisans of Set were at the head of the various tribes 
of mankind. The latter party, which seems to have been the 
party of warriors and of powerful princes, — perhaps of princes 
who had already discovered the use of metals, — prevailed. Its 
chief, Set, slew Osiris, stifling him in a chest in which the too 
naive and gentle god had allowed himself to be enclosed, humoring 
the caprice of his brother, who then cut him in pieces, and sowed 
the corpse, thus divided, over all Egypt. Isis, the sister of Osiris, 
having learned that her brother and husband had been put to 
death by Set, sought out the pieces of his body, reassembled them, 
and formed a man of them, with whom she had commerce. 
There was born a son, Horus, who was reared by his mother with 
the sole aim of avenging the death of his father upon his uncle 


1 Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, 1886-1887 ; Le Christianisme chez les An- 
ciens Coptes, pp. 47-92 of the reprint. 
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Set. Arrived at man’s age, Horus began the pursuit of Set and 
his mockers, slew some of them, dispersed the others, and finally 
captured Set himself: but when he wished to put Set to death, 
his mother, Isis, through a change of mind inexplicable to the 
young god, took up his defense and saved him from her son’s 
vengeance.! 

Such is the substance of this celebrated legend. For a long 
time the evil principle Set was identified with the Satan of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. If we cut off the last letter from the name 
of Satan, which is only a nasalized form, it is, indeed, the same 
name, and everything tends to show that primitively the name of 
Satan, in the biliteral form, was reduced to the two letters S+t. 
Later, toward the beginning of the new Theban empire — about 
eighteen centuries before Christ — Set, under the name of 
Sautekh,? became one of the gods of the Egyptian Pantheon. 
Henceforth he was always recognized in Egypt, and he was equal 
to Osiris in origin and power, if not in the sentiments which he 
inspired. When Osiris died, there devolved upon his son Horus 
the duty of punishing the murderer ; Osiris no longer appears, but 
he has become the God of the Dead and sits upon a throne where 
he judges all who come to his tribunal. So in the Christian 
legend, when Satan resisted the commandments of God, who, 
according to the Copts, remained tranquil behind the veil which 
concealed his splendor, seated upon his throne and guarded by 
archangels, a new personage comes forth to avenge the divine honor, 
contend with Satan, and precipitate him from heaven into the 
abyss. This new personage is Michael, the head of the celestial 
armies; he holds the place of deity and contends with Satan, the 
adversary, as Horus contended with Set. Some have wished to 
explain the rdle of Michael differently, and have identified Horus 
with St. George } but the documents do not allow this identification, 
which was over-hasty.2 Horus is armed with a lance; so is Mi- 
chael. Horus stands at the prow of the solar bark to try the depth 
of the waters which the heavenly vessel is to traverse. Michael 
is also at the prow of the divine bark, guiding it, sailing with it, 
and descending, on certain days, into the infernal regions, where 
three different times he beat his wings in an immeasurable abyss, 
the bottom of which one could not reach in two days’ march ; 
when he withdrew, his wings were covered with souls who had 

1 Plutarch, De Jside et Osirvide. 

® The Egyptian language developed its themes by adding an aspirate. 


® The reason for the identification seems to be that both St. Michael and St. 
George are represented as generals in armas, 
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eagerly seized the opportunity which was offered them to quit the 
horrid place. St. George has here nothing in common. As 
general-in-chief of the army of the good, St. Michael opposed 
Satan, in command of all the forces of evil, and the war was to 
terminate, according to the conception of the Copts, in some 
millennial transaction, since it was not possible for Satan to die 
before the time fixed for him, as Jesus Christ himself deigned to 
teach the archimandrite Schenaudi. Here then, are many points 
of resemblance between the Egyptian legend and the Christian 
doctrines as the Copts accommodated them to their own taste. 
A still stronger proof that Satan, for them, was descended from 
the ancient Set is that they never dared to condemn him and 
banish him to the infernal regions, with which they were weil 
acquainted, and which their ancestors had been the first to de- 
scribe with naive fullness of detail. 

Far from being miserably punished for his wickedness, Satan in 
the Coptic creed was a powerful king who ruled a numerous family 
and knew how to make himself feared and respected. He held 
open court and the devils of every rank presented themselves 
before him, after their expeditions, in order to render an account 
of their deeds. At one of these “beds of justice” Satan con- 
demned two of his children to receive three hundred lashes for 
not having done their share of work; on the other hand, he 
recompensed one who had passed forty years in tempting a monk 
and had finally triumphed over him. The precise location of this 
kingdom is not a matter of importance; the Coptic authors have 
not taken any pains to inform us on this point, which, doubtless, 
was of slight importance to them. We see only in the narrative 
to which I allude that the great Satan sat upon a throne, in a 
large and beautiful hall; that he had near him his ministers to 
punish or to reward, and that his court had a singular resemblance 
to the court of a Byzantine emperor, as far as the Coptic authors 
could know what occurred there. Each of the members of this 
vast family had, it seems, full and entire liberty of movement ; 
he could sojourn in any place as long as he pleased. The im- 
portant thing was to show a good employment of his time ; this 
did not always happen, according to the Coptic monks, as scourg- 
ings were distributed profusely. 

Satan was the father of this immense family of tempters. No- 
where is it said that Satan had a wife; but as we are told that he 
had a daughter, and his children are named, we must conclude 
that he was married, unless we suppose that he was bi-sexual ; 
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Set. Arrived at man’s age, Horus began the pursuit of Set and 
his mockers, slew some of them, dispersed the others, and finally 
captured Set himself: but when he wished to put Set to death, 
his mother, Isis, through a change of mind inexplicable to the 
young god, took up his defense and saved him from her son’s 
vengeance.! 

Such is the substance of this celebrated legend. For a long 
time the evil principle Set was identified with the Satan of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. If we cut off the last letter from the name 
of Satan, which is only a nasalized form, it is, indeed, the same 
name, and everything tends to show that primitively the name of 
Satan, in the biliteral form, was reduced to the two letters S+t. 
Later, toward the beginning of the new Theban empire — about 
eighteen centuries before Christ—Set, under the name of 
Sautekh,? became one of the gods of the Egyptian Pantheon. 
Henceforth he was always recognized in Egypt, and he was equal 
to Osiris in origin and power, if not in the sentiments which he 
inspired. When Osiris died, there devolved upon his son Horus 
the duty of punishing the murderer ; Osiris no longer appears, but 
he has become the God of the Dead and sits upon a throne where 
he judges all who come to his tribunal. So in the Christian 
legend, when Satan resisted the commandments of God, who, 
according to the Copts, remained tranquil behind the veil which 
concealed his splendor, seated upon his throne and guarded by 
archangels, a new personage comes forth to avenge the divine honor, 
contend with Satan, and precipitate him from heaven into the 
abyss. This new personage is Michael, the head of the celestial 
armies; he holds the place of deity and contends with Satan, the 
adversary, as Horus contended with Set. Some have wished to 
explain the role of Michael differently, and have identified Horus 
with St. George ; but the documents do not allow this identification, 
which was over-hasty.*? Horus is armed with a lance; so is Mi- 
chael. Horus stands at the prow of the solar bark to try the depth 
of the waters which the heavenly vessel is to traverse. Michael 
is also at the prow of the divine bark, guiding it, sailing with it, 
and descending, on certain days, into the infernal regions, where 
three different times he beat his wings in an immeasurable abyss, 
the bottom of which one could not reach in two days’ march ; 
when he withdrew, his wings were covered with souls who had 

1 Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride. 


2 The Egyptian language developed its themes by adding an aspirate. 
8 The reason for the identification seems to be that both St. Michael and St. 
George are represented as generals in arms. 
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eagerly seized the opportunity which was offered them to quit the 
horrid place. St. George has here nothing in common. As 
general-in-chief of the army of the good, St. Michael opposed 
Satan, in command of all the forces of evil, and the war was to 
terminate, according to the conception of the Copts, in some 
millennial transaction, since it was not possible for Satan to die 
before the time fixed for him, as Jesus Christ himself deigned to 
teach the archimandrite Schenaudi. Here then, are many points 
of resemblance between the Egyptian legend and the Christian 
doctrines as the Copts accommodated them to their own taste. 
A still stronger proof that Satan, for them, was descended from 
the ancient Set is that they never dared to condemn him and 
banish him to the infernal regions, with which they were well 
acquainted, and which their ancestors had been the first to de- 
scribe with naive fullness of detail. 

Far from being miserably punished for his wickedness, Satan in 
the Coptic creed was a powerful king who ruled a numerous family 
and knew how to make himself feared and respected. He held 
open court and the devils of every rank presented themselves 
before him, after their expeditions, in order to render an account 
of their deeds. At one of these “beds of justice” Satan con- 
demned two of his children to receive three hundred lashes for 
not having done their share of work; on the other hand, he 
recompensed one who had passed forty years in tempting a monk 
and had finally triumphed over him. The precise location of this 
kingdom is not a matter of importance; the Coptic authors have 
not taken any pains to inform us on this point, which, doubtless, 
was of slight importance to them. We see only in the narrative 
to which I allude that the great Satan sat upon a throne, in a 
large and beautiful hall; that he had near him his ministers to 
punish or to reward, and that his court had a singular resemblance 
to the court of a Byzantine emperor, as far as the Coptic authors 
could know what occurred there. Each of the members of this 
vast family had, it seems, full and entire liberty of movement ; 
he could sojourn in any place as long as he pleased. The im- 
portant thing was to show a good employment of his time ; this 
did not always happen, according to the Coptic monks, as scourg- 
ings were distributed profusely. 

Satan was the father of this immense family of tempters. No- 
where is it said that Satan had a wife; but as we are told that he 
had a daughter, and his children are named, we must conclude 
that he was married, unless we suppose that he was bi-sexual ; 
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this is not an impossible interpretation of certain texts, but they 
can be explained otherwise. It happened indeed quite often 
that in order to tempt a monk the devil assumed the form of a 
woman who presented herself to the monk under various pretexts, 
and triumphed over him. In the “ Life of Pachomius” it is re- 
lated that a monk proud of his devotion heard one night a knock- 
ing at his door. He opened and a woman begged him to give her 
shelter, for she was pursued by her creditors, who pressed her 
hard, and she had not a moment to lose if she were to escape 
them. The monk was young; he had a tender heart; he did not 
close the door. As soon as the woman had entered she began, 
says the text, to aim the arrows of desire at the heart of the 
young monk; when he was overcome, she was metamorphosed 
suddenly, and beat him with many blows.! In the life of Sche- 
naudi it is related that an anchorite, having found in the desert a 
spring of fresh water, established himself there and remained nine 
years without eating bread. He had become so perfect that he 
could hear the groans of souls in hell and conversed face to face 
with the angels. But he was conscious of his merit, and when 
some of the brethren went to take counsel of him as to the manner 
in which they should combat the temptations of the demon, he 
foolishly answered, ‘“‘ There is no Satan, and I know not what 
you are talking about.” He was to learn to his cost that there 
was a Satan. One day he heard a troop stop before his cell ; 
heavy blows resounded on his door, and loud voices called on him 
to come out quickly. He went forth and saw a king, surrounded 
by his warriors, seated before his cell. Immediately a soldier 
seized him and led him before the king, saying, ‘‘ This man is one 
of those who pray, and suffer for the salvation of our souls.2 The 
affairs of kings are of little consequence to them, for people like 
him withdraw into solitude.” The monk, flattered by this little 
speech, asked, “ What is the matter?” Then the king told him 
that he reigned over the Edomites, and was setting forth to make 
war on the Persians, but not knowing what to do with his daugh- 
ter he had come to intrust her to the monk. He added that he 
would return in a month if alive; but, if he should die, he begged 
the monk to treat the young girl well. The monk consented, and 
the king left his daughter with him; in order to play her part 

1 E. Amelineau, Monuments pour servir 4 U Histoire de ?Egypte Chretienne, 
Tome II. p. 20. 


2 This expression shows that the devil played his part well, since he speaks 
of the salvation of his soul. This is the only allowable construction of the 
passage. 
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well and deceive the monk thoroughly, she said, “ Do not be long 
in coming for me.” Now this king was Satan and the young 
woman was the daughter of Satan, — facts of which the monk 
was of course ignorant. The month passed and the king of the 
Edomites did not return. The young woman began to lament 
and weep, — crying out that her father was dead, asking the aid 
of the monk, and beseeching him to marry her, saying, “ 1 will be 
a good wife to you and take care of you. This will be better 
than to drive me away, for the wild beasts would devour me and 
the Lord would lay it to your charge.” The old man, not know- 
ing what to do, but moved by the gentle words which he had just 
heard, objected that he was not one of those who marry, and that 
it would not be suitable for his position. Finally he asked time 
to reflect, promising to give an answer when he had plaited some 
palm-leaves he held in his hand. When he came to the last 
one he was suddenly struck dead, that he might not succumb to 
the temptation and thus lose all the merits of his life. 

The daughter of Satan appears again in another incident. 
Pachomius was walking out one day in the country, with his disci- 
ple Theodore, when they encountered the nuptial procession of a 
young woman. She was a beautiful phantom, of deceit and se- 
duction all compact. She had a figure of indescribable beauty. 
Numerous servants preceded her carrying lighted torches, the 
great light of which made the night like day. At this sight 
Theodore was moved, and Pachomius said to him, “Courage, 
Theodore, fear not!” Then they were reassured, thinking the 
phantom was disappearing; but, instead of withdrawing, it ap- 
proached the two, and said, “ Fly not; cease to take the useless 
troubie; you avail nothing against me, and I have power over 
you from God.” Said Pachomius, “Who art thou?” She 
answered, “I am the daughter of Satan,” and not an ordinary 
daughter, but one endowed with all the strength and all the power 
of her illustrious father, to whom the multitudes of spirits were 
subject. She continued by menacing them with war, a war with- 
out truce or pardon, and, in order to better surprise her enemies, 
she related to them in detail the whole method which she would 
follow! 

To return to Satan: he could live thus, contending with the 
monks only until his own end came. This idea may seem strange 
to us, accustomed as we are to the belief that the devil is irreme- 
diably damned and that there can be for him no opportunity for 
mitigation of the punishment which he has brought upon himself. 
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But the ancient Egyptians did not believe in the eternity of pun- 
ishment, and the Copts taught that there might be not only a 
general release from torment on certain days, such as Sunday and 
certain great feasts, but also a complete deliverance of the con- 
demned; we have seen the archangel Michael carrying to Para- 
dise all the souls that had gathered on his wings, and St. Macarius 
and others saved those who, for one reason or for another, excited 
their interest. Never, I repeat, were Satan and his angels placed 
in the Egyptian hell. He lived until the time when he was to 
die, and it seems, indeed, that a kind of bargain had been struck, 
which assured his life during the time allotted him. This time he 
devoted to bringing about the destruction of men who furnished 
him material to exploit, just as Set had formerly conceived a 
hatred of them, becanse they were the friends of Osiris. It was 
as if the party of good and the party of evil vied with each other 
in gaining the largest possible number of men during a deter- 
mined time ; after this the reign of Satan would end and he him- 
self would disappear, with his entire family. As the larger part 
of mankind was arrayed on the side of Satan (all the heathen 
belonged to him, and a great number of Christians), there is no 
doubt that the power of Satan rested upon solid foundations, al- 
though, from time to time, his life was brought into great danger. 

These conclusions appear from the facts which I am to set forth. 
When the young Schenaudi had finished his years of novitiate 
and probation, he withdrew for five years into the desert, where 
he devoted himself to the most rigorous exercises of the ascetic 
life. As he was on the point of returning to the ordinary life of 
the cenobites, he saw approaching him one day a man of vener- 
able aspect, who urged him to practice ascetic exercises with mod- 
eration, for they would finally weaken, if not kill him; he added 
that the Lord had promised a long life upon earth, which certainly 
would not be realized if the young man continued his extreme 
habits. Schenaudi was not long in discovering that he who thus 
spoke was the traditional enemy of the human race; he proposed 
to him to pray to Jesus the Christ ; on hearing this name, Satan 
changed himself into a he-goat, his head armed with great horns, 
and rushed upon Schenaudi; but the latter seized some cords 
which he had plaited, caught the goat and’ hung him to a rock. 
Then poor Satan made a great outcry and the whole mountain 
trembled ; he began to adjure the young man: “I pray thee do 
me no evil; do not kill me before the term of my life.” Sche- 
naudi then let him go, threatening, in case he returned, to banish 
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him to Babylon or Chaldea until the day of judgment. At another 
time Schenaudi in his cave was enjoying the presence of the 
Saviour and kissing his lips, when Satan, in the form of a fellah 
carrying a bundle of straw, insolently threw it at the two. Sche- 
naudi rose at once, threw himself upon the pretended fellah, took 
him by the head, and dashed it against a rock until this was 
stained with the blood of the poor devil. The Lord then said to 
him, “ Hold, Schenaudi, his time is not yet come;” the monk, 
releasing Satan, was astonished at this order and said, “ What, 
then, will he not do against us?” The Saviour said to him, “ My 
Father and I have spared him from the beginning of the world in 
order that my elect ones may be manifested by their opposition to 
him.” I might cite other details all tending to the same effect, 
that Satan was not immortal in the eyes of the Coptic writers, and 
that he was not to die until the day of judgment, for on this day 
the earth would cease to be, and Satan would have no longer a 
reason for existence, since he was the evil principle charged with 
tempting men, and there would then no longer be men to be 
tempted. 
II. 

It must be confessed that Satan acquitted himself very well in 
his role of tempter, under all the circumstances and the many 
forms which he took; but in playing this role he had nothing at 
all of the repulsive physiognomy which the devil has taken in 
our Western creed. On the contrary, he was a pleasant com- 
panion, fraternizing in some sort with his worst enemies, confess- 
ing that he was defeated, when such was the fact, with the best 
gracé in the world; he even revealed to them his course of pro- 
cedure, without appearing to suspect that they might use the in- 
formation in contending with him. All went on pleasantly, with 
the exception of the chastisement of which I have spoken, in case 
the head of the Satanic family found that a demon had not labored 
with sufficient industry; and simply as a matter of fact he was 
sometimes very hard to please. Sometimes, also, certain of the 
demons take things too seriously, showing themselves as badly 
brought up as the Satan who throws his bundle of straw at the 
head of Schenaudi and his august companion. 

The lively character of the demons reveals itself especially in 
the temptations of Pachomius. All the solitaries and monks had 
their temptations, like St. Anthony, and some among them would 
seem to have as good a right to celebrity as this supposed father 
of monasticism. Pachomius was about twenty-five years of age 
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when he met his temptation ; it is the age at which Anthony was 
tempted, near human habitations ; it is the age at which all the 
celebrated solitaries and monks have experienced the most lively 
solicitations of flesh and blood. Pachomius encountered tempta- 
tion most often on the humorous side. If he knelt down to pray, 
the devil caused the earth to appear to open before him; if he was 
seated in his cell, the walls trembled and seemed to be about to 
fall upon him; if he went forth into the desert, he saw a troop 
of Satans drawn up on each side of the way which he fol- 
lowed, crowding and chiding one another, and crying out, “ Make 
way for the man of God,” meaning to oblige him to attend to 
them. At other times he saw the demons rushing along in great 
numbers, breathing and blowing with all their might upon a 
frame to which there was attached a dead leaf, imitating all the 
efforts of the persons who dragged along one of those immense 
statues with which the Egypt of the Pharaohs was filled; they 
thus sought in every way to make him laugh and distract him 
from his devotions. When he sat down to table they came in the 
shape of women entirely naked, who sat beside him as if they 
would eat with him, without being disturbed by the lack of com- 
fort which his repast displayed. These temptations were not very 
evil, and they who put them in the way of the founder of ceno- 
bitism were good devils, fond of a joke, and taking joyously the 
life allotted to them. 

Although they recognized that the monks were their born ene- 
mies, they did not disdain to enter into conversation with them, to 
talk to them confidentially about their little affairs, to incite them 
to friendly contests, and to confess the superiority of their adversa- 
ries when they were defeated. We are told in the life of Macarius 
of Seeté, or Macarius the Egyptian, that, looking out one day on 
the street, he saw coming along upon it a devil singularly accoutred. 
He carried a sack pierced with small holes, from which were sus- 
pended as many cups. Macarius said to him, “ What are those 
cups for?” The devil said to him, “ To hold the dishes which I 
offer to the brothers of the mountain ; if the first does not please, 
I offer them the second ; if the second does not please, I then 
offer a third, and so on, until I have found what I need.” He went 
on his way ; and on his return he found the venerable Macarius, 
who was awaiting him on the same spot, and said, ‘ Well, then, 
how did it turn out?” ‘ Not too well,” answered the devil, “the 
brothers were ferocious with me ; they repulsed me and I found 
only one friend.” “ What was his name?” asked Macarius; the 
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devil without hesitation gave the name of Theopemptos, and then 
continued on his way. Macarius made it his first care to repair 
to the mountain from which the devil had come, to seek for brother 
Theopemptos and encourage him to follow the good way. Some 
time after he saw the same devil returning. ‘“ Where are you 
going?” he asked again. “Iam going to carry some thoughts 
to the brethren,” answered the other, pursuing his way. When 
he repassed, Macarius again asked him, “ What news of the 
brethren?” ‘Bad news,” answered the poor devil, “and the 
worst is that the one friend I had treated me more harshly than 
all the others ; so I am going to leave them alone for a while, and 
come back only after a certain lapse of time.” This devil was 
not suspicious, or otherwise he would have understood that he was 
betraying himself; but this feature suffices to show what confi- 
dence sometimes existed between the adversaries, —and also the 
spirit of the Coptic authors. 

Another time, as Schenaudi had withdrawn into his cave to pray 
for the abatement of the inundation, Satan came to him and said, 
“Cease your prayers; do you not know that the waters will rise 
for some time to come.” Schenaudi answered him: “ God knows, 
but I have no faith in your words, even if you tell me the truth, for 
you are the father of lies.” The devil, without being piqued by 
this insult, offered to show Schenaudi by a miracle that he spoke 
the truth. Schenaudi accepted the proposition. There was near 
by a great block of stone. Satan proposed to divide it into two 
equal parts in order to prove his veracity. The stone parted at 
his word, but not into two portions of equal size; it was merely 
broken. Schenaudi, on the contrary, thanks to an appeal ad- 
dressed to the Messiah, divided the block into two parts exactly 
equal. The devil seeing this asked for nothing more. 

Yet it cost him nothing to confess that he was defeated. One 
day when Macarius was in the valley of Lake Nutrous, occupied 
in gathering palms for his work, a crowd of demons rushed up; 
they snatched from him the seythe which he was using, and sus- 
pended it in the air: it seemed ready to fall on his head. Maca- 
rius turned proudly upon them and said, “ If the Lord has given 
you power over me, make it fall; if not, go back to your dark- 
ness.” The demons assembled around him saying : “ We have done 
with you, for all the fatigue which we have endured in trying to 
vanquish you has been in vain: we have not profited by it.” 
Nevertheless, how many more times did they come to his cell like 
a troop of horsemen, ready to dash upon his humble dwelling. 
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Arrested at the threshold by some superior power, they then shot 
balls of fire which lightened around Macarius; but for all that, 
they ended by declaring that it was of no use! Yet if Macarius 
had counted upon their promise to leave him alone thereafter, he 
would have been deceived. Satan could not pardon him for 
having peopled with devotees the desert which was his property, 
as formerly it had been the possession of the god Set. Macarius, 
another day, was occupied with collecting palm leaves; a demon 
came to him with a scythe, and sought to raise it upon him, but 
was not able to strike. He said to the saint: “I can do nothing 
against you, and yet what you do I doalso. You fast, and I do 
not eat ; you watch, and I do not sleep; there is only one thing in 
which you are superior to me.” Macarius said to him, ‘“* What?” 
The devil answered: “In humility. Because of your humility I 
can effect nothing against you.” He had thus philosophized con- 
cerning his impotence in regard to the monk, and had found the 
reason to be that he was proud, while Macarius was humble ; if 
he had been logical, he would have said that he ought to do more 
for that reason; but the Coptic writers have never piqued them- 
selves on their logic. The devil, nevertheless, got up in casuistry, 
and went to find Macarius in order to have a discussion with him 
on the Trinity. Macarius did not have a large number of argu- 
ments at command, but he had one infallible means of putting 
the devil to flight ; it was to pronounce the name of Jesus, — the 
name at which every knee shall bow in heaven, on earth and in 
hell, as St. Paul says. 

At other times Satan presented himself to the monks under the 
very form of Jesus Christ, and congratulated them. This happened 
one day to Pachomius, who was very much surprised, for he was 
not conscious that he had done better that day than other days. 
Satan then applied himself to the task of depriving the monk of 
his thoughts one by one, and so successfully that Pachomius at last 
said, ‘“‘ How is this? I had some ideas only a moment ago, and 
now I have none.” He seized the hand of the person talking with 
him and Satan could only disappear like smoke. The temptations 
which Satan thus offered the brethren were not always evil; he 
brought upon a cenobite a prayer-madness, and while the cenobite 
was a prey to this sufficiently curious insanity, he said to Theo- 
dore, the beloved disciple of Pachomius: “Do you know that 
those who chant, who amuse themselves with chanting without 
fear of God (another brother had just been intoning the canticle, 
Cantemus Domino), and who do it complacently, — it is I who 
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make them chant? To show you the truth of what I say, how 
many times will you have this man chant? Nine times?” Asa 
fact, the brother amused himself with repeating the chant nine 
times, — which doubtless he executed very well. Sometimes, if 
it was seen that a demon was not dangerous, they even allowed 
him to dwell quietly in the man with whom he had elected his 
domicile. One day Pachomius saw advancing to him a poor epi- 
leptic who desired to become a monk. According to the ideas of 
that time, this was entirely impossible, for epilepsy was due to 
diabolical possession. So Pachomius quickly recognized the Satan 
who possessed the poor man, and began to pray, in order to expel 
him. “What are you doing with me, Pachomius?” said the 
demon ; “do you wish to chase me out of this man? Am I 
hindering him at all in what he desires to do of the will of God? 
The Lord has allotted to me this dwelling until the day of this 
man’s death. If you oblige me to leave it, I shall slay him.” 
When Pachomius heard these words he continued none the less 
to pray for the cure of the unhappy epileptic. While he was 
praying, the angel of the Lord appeared to him and said, “ Cease 
thy prayers, Pachomius, for the Lord has afflicted him in order to 
save him, and if this man is cured he would lose much.” Satan 
therefore remained in the epileptic, but this fact did not hinder 
the reception of the latter into the number of the cenobites ! 

I should not forget among the traits of a debonaire Satan that 
bel esprit in which he sometimes indulged, and in which he inevi- 
tably came out beaten. There appeared one day at Pachomius’ 
convent a poor idiot. It is needless to say that idiocy was then 
regarded as one form of diabolical possession. As soon as Pacho- 
mius saw him he came to the idiot and said, “ What is your 
name?” The idiot answered, “* My name is Khaschabah (a piece 
of wood).” Pachomius said to him, “Oh, foolish one, how do 
you know the virtue of wood?” The idiot bowed his head, and 
then said, “* You have conquered me by this word.” But Pacho- 
mius, very proud of his first success, did not restrain himself, but 
added, “ Where do you drink water?” “In the salt sea,” an- 
swered the other. “Tell me,” said Pachomius, “ who gave you 
power to enter this house?” “It is the crucified who gave me it,” 
answered the demon, impudently enough. “ Impure spirit,” re- 
sumed Pachomius, “if the crucified has given you power to enter 
into this man, show me the nails of the cross, with which they 
nailed him at the crucifixion.” The demon could not resist so 


much intelligence, and said, “‘ You have conquered and confounded 
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me,” and he fled. But this was not always so easy to bring 
about, and Pachomius once had to feel of a man in order to find 
how the devil had entered into him. Having discovered that it 
was by the fingers, he followed the arm to the level of the neck, 
and saw that the demon had lodged there, and that he could not 
be put to flight without a contest. 

If, most often, the demon was agreeable, this fact did not 
hinder him from showing himself at times rude and wicked. 
The two Satans who were condemned to receive three hundred 
lashes had yet succeeded sufficiently well in their dark designs, 
since one of them had destroyed a whole fleet upon the sea, and 
the other had brought about a civil war in a certain city. The 
tempters of St. Anthony had little resemblance to those of Pa- 
chomius or Macarius, and they metamorphosed themselves into 
every kind of animal; they did not leave without beating him 
unmercifully, and they never had with Anthony the free ways 
and the good fellowship which they had with Macarius. They 
established themselves with him, nevertheless, in the form of a 
woman, who was always at his side. Even when he had with- 
drawn into his tomb, the opening of which he had closed, Satan 
sent against him his children, who passed through, though the 
door was closed, and filled his dwelling with lions, wolves, ser- 
pents, scorpions, and all kinds of animals of which the Egyptians 
had the greatest fear. So they threw Macarius into a pit, al- 
though they had promised to leave him in peace; they gave them- 
selves up, in short, to all the evil actions with which the demon is 
reproached in Christian belief. They played as seriously as they 
could their rdle of temptation, created as they were to discharge 
this. The monks, preoccupied above all with themselves, took 
pleasure in relating, at great length, the events in which, as they 
thought, Satan had a part; they shared in this direction the ideas 
current in their country, just as the superstitious fellah did. 
They believed especially that the craft of the demon was directed 
at their chastity, and chastity was always in view when the Coptic 
authors employed the vague formulas then in ordinary use, and 
when they did not specify the object of the temptation. Thus we 
find at every turn, in Coptic literature, narratives under this head. 
I will only mention them here in passing, simply referring the 
reader to what I have said above in regard to the daughter of 
Satan, who declared to Pachomius that she had no power over 
him, but had crimsoned the face of Theodore. 

These were not the only réles of Satan. He had a much larger 
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field in which to show his skill. He had the entire world, — that 
is, Egypt,—and the Coptic authors have preserved certain cu- 
rious episodes of the war between the demons and the Christians. 
Such is the story of the struggle between the city of Akhmim 
and Schenaudi. This rich city was inhabited in a great part by 
Greeks who had become Egyptians, and by Egyptians who had 
been strongly imbued with Greek culture. It possessed several 
temples, among others one dedicated to the God Min, the Pan 
of the Greeks (whence the name of Panopolis, given to the city), 
whose brazen image was described by Strabo. It was in this 
statue, according to Visa, the disciple of Schenandi, that Satan 
established his headquarters in order to make war on the disciples 
of Christ, and especially those of the archimandrite Schenaudi. 
According to the narrative of the worthy Visa, the city of 
Akhmim had been instantly converted wholesale to Christianity ; 
when Satan and his sons perceived that the city was escaping 
them, they came together in great numbers, worked miracles, and 
soon brought back under their power those who had wished to 
withdraw from it. Satan began by saying to the inhabitants of 
the city, “1 am the angel of God, and I have come to protect your 
city.” Then his children sent a great number of diseases on the 
inhabitants, and said to them, “ Go to the statue, and it will cure 
you.” The diseased persons repaired to the statue and returned 
healed. The devils then added, “Go no longer to Schenaudi, who 
seduces you by his words.” The inhabitants of Akhmim, in this 
respect like many others, abandoned Christ and returned to 
Satan, who seemed to them to have greater power. Schenaudi saw 
very quickly that things could not go on in this way; he resolved 
to destroy the great idol of brass in the market-place, and to pro- 
cure the aid of the monks in this work of destruction. One morn- 
ing, at the hour of prime, he assembled the venerable brethren 
and marched toward the city of Akhmim, which was about two 
leagues and a half distant from his convent. On the road he 
encountered the angel Gabriel, who had given him the first idea 
of the expedition, and who now furnished him his final instrue- 
tions. They entered the city entirely unseen. Schenaudi then 
mounted upon the wings of the angel Gabriel, and took his sta- 
tion in the air above the statue. He began by praying in a loud 
voice for the inhabitants of the city, saying, “ Pardon me, Lord, 
when I shall pray Thee to-day, and make supplication for the 
inhabitants of this city that Thou wilt grant them a new heart; 
that Thou wilt make them return to their former love. Make Thy 
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light to shine upon them abundantly, in Thy holy faith which 
Satan has led them to deny.” In the market, now full of buyers 
and sellers, the people were astonished, hearing these words on the 
air and seeing no one. Then Schenaudi intoned the Psalm, “ Let 
God arise and his enemies be scattered.” Satan could not remain 
quiet in the statue, hearing this menacing language, for he was 
not lacking in courage. He answered Schenaudi in frightful 
words, “which one ought not to repeat,” and ended by saying, 
“ Depart, Schenaudi; you cannot conquer me, for I am stronger 
than you; I have contended with great saints, and, if I am 
stronger than you, it is because I was created first.” Schenaudi 
answered in words appropriate to the situation, stigmatizing him 
as one of the impure and condemned. Those who stood by mar- 
veled still more, hearing this dialogue and seeing no one. One of 
them, who doubtless suspected the state of things, finally said, 
** We pray thee, by our father, show thyself; bless us and our city, 
and all that thou dost order we will do.” Schenaudi immediately 
showed himself among them, and they saluted him with the words 
of welcome to which that great person had been accustomed, de- 


claring that, if he had not come to them, they would have all been 


devoured alive. Schenaudi made them a sign to be silent, and 
told them to go quickly and fetch a carpenter. The carpenter 
having come with his stock and bit, Schenaudi had him pierce 
the heel of the statue. Then, striking it with his staff, he ordered 
the devil to come forth, saying, “In the name of him who was 
crucified, I command thee to come forth and depart.” But the 
demon was not compliant; he refused to obey, and said, “I will 
not leave my dwelling place.” Schenaudi reiterated his com- 
mand, citing the words of Scripture : “ The mountains tremble at 
the name of the Lord Jesus the Messiah! Who art thou, to resist 
him?” Immediately the devil came forth as a smoke, and took 
the form of an Abyssinian negro, tall and of a horrible figure. 
Schenaudi then said to him, “ Show thyself, that the inhabitants 
may see thy weakness and thy confusion.” The demon answered, 
“Swear by the living God that you will not make me perish 
before my time, that I may go to my father Satan; then I will 
show myself and speak to you.” Schenaudi traced a circle round 
him, to hinder him from fleeing, and the demon was then obliged 
to show himself to the crowd, who were in great fear of him. 
Schenaudi engaged in conversation with him, and learned that it 
was by order of the great Satan himself that this demon had 
fixed his choice on the city of Akhmim, and that he alone had re- 
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mained there to contend with the monk; all his brethren had fled 
on the arrival of Schenaudi. The thaumaturgist then let him 
go, and the demon disappeared like a column of smoke rising in 
the air. 

This epical contest shows that in the end Satan was always 
conquered in great battles as in small; but he recuperated else- 
where. If he had always been vanquished, all the Christians, 
monks and others, would have been saved ; but the description of 
the infernal regions shows us many Christians enduring all kinds 
of torture which the imagination of Coptic authors could invent, 
or rather repeat after the ancient traditions of the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs. Satan, as I have said, was never found in the infer- 
nal regions, and not even the least member of his family; we 
have no need therefore of examining here a place in which he did 
not dwell. 

. III. 

He had dwelling-places enough. As we have seen, from several 
of the narratives I have cited, it was believed in Egypt that all 
diseases were occasioned by a species of possession inflicted upon 
the diseased individual by a superior power. This belief was as 
ancient as Egypt herself; on certain days the whole valley of the 
Nile was given up to spirits, who traversed it, seeking for any 
imprudent person who had ventured to leave his house, despite 
the prohibition of the calendar.! The introduction of Christianity 
made no change in this way of conceiving things, except that all 
the spirits became so many demons. This belief having been a 
general opinion of humankind, as far back as we can trace its 
history, we should not be surprised at finding it in Egypt; on the 
contrary, we should expect to find it, but with specific traits re- 
lated to the ideas and manners of the country. This is what took 
place, and if I were to cite here all the features which come under 
this heading, I should lengthen this article beyond measure. I 
will, then, limit myself to saying comprehensively that all diseases, 
without exception, proceeded from Satan, and that he could not 
be driven out from a body of which he had taken possession ex- 
cept by a magical operation, the integral parts of which were the 
employment of some material means and of a spoken formula, just 
as we speak of the “ matter” and the “form” in the sacraments 
of our own time. Thus all thaumaturgy was magical, more or 
less. The term “ magician” did not have the evil sense which we 


1 Chabas: Le Calendrier des Jours fastes et nefastes d’aprés le Papyrus Sal- 
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attach to it to-day, or, rather, it had this value in the Coptic 
epoch, only when the matter in question was a prodigy effected 
with the help of the devil by his followers. The term was replaced 
by another when Christians were spoken of. Hence it happened 
that all Christians, in the “ Acts of the Martyrs,” were regarded 
by the Roman judge as powerful magicians, and that the martyrs, 
on the other hand, defended themselves from the charge, and 
claimed to possess virtue from Christ Jesus. 

Examples are abundant where the martyrs take for the sub- 
jects of their miracles the judges themselves; they make them 
hold one arm in the air without being able to carry the hand to 
the mouth ; they bring blindness upon them, and work a thousand 
prodigies which we are tempted to call mere trifling. The heathen 
magicians had contests of skill with the Christians, and some- 
times the demon also took a hand. One day a devil entered the 
prison where he had caused a Christian to be shut up, in order to 
have the pleasure of contemplating his work. The martyr quickly 
recognized his enemy; he seized him adroitly and threw around 
him the chains with which he was himself fastened, and so they led 
the poor demon to punishment. It was only with great difficulty 
that this Satan, taken in the snare, could make his identity 
known. The magicians, on their side, knew how to effect aston- 
ishing prodigies. They could see the stars in full daylight ; pre- 
dict how high the Nile would rise, and do a hundred other things 
each more marvelous than the last. One of their most surprising 
deeds was to have a bull brought, and to speak in his ear; imme- 
diately the bull fell, as if struck by lightning, and divided, of 
himself, into two parts so exactly alike that, when put in the 
plates of the balance, they were precisely equal in weight. But 
when these magicians were brought to contend with the Chris- 
tians they always failed, and generally ended by being converted 
to the Christian religion, because, as they said, they had found 
their master. 

We thus see that there appears in these Satanic narratives a 
physiognomy quite other than that which we are accustomed to 
give the demon in our Western belief. The Egyptian ideas dif- 
fered from ours almost totally; to the Copts, Satan was a power 
derived directly from the Set of ancient Egypt. He had his palace 
and his court, just as the Eternal had his wonderful city ; one of 
these, the devil’s, was situated in the West, the other in the East, 
or, more probably, in the North. Satan reigned over his family 
in his palace with all the attributes of royalty; he was to endure 
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to the end of the world for the purpose of tempting men; and he 
was protected by his very adversary, Jesus Christ, against too 
great zeal on the part of the monks, who wished to suppress him. 
The ordinary occupation of his family, his sons and his daughter, 
was to make war on men, especially on the monks. Forty years 
spent in the desert in an attempt to conquer a monk did not ap- 
pear to be time wasted. This warfare was sometimes conducted 
wickedly ; but most often the opponents preserved every form of 
courtesy, and the lack of politeness was more often on the side 
of the monks than on the side of the demons. The devils were 
usually laughing and joyful companions, pleased with trifles and 
seeing life on its bright side. Their ruses were hardly ruses ; 
their sports were trivial from the intellectual point of view, but it 
must not be forgotten that the Coptic authors could bestow upon 
them only what they themselves possessed. 

The devil had inherited from his ancestors all the power at- 
tributed by ignorance and superstition, from the beginning down 
to our own day, to certain superior beings. It was he who caused 
every disease, and, by a very curious contradiction, it was he who 
cured it, either directly or through magicians. Doubtless there 
were other means of cure, but these did not hinder the demon 
from giving men a hold upon him, and from submitting himself 
to the magicians and the Christians, who knew the formulas which 
obliged him to obey. From this point of view the roles of the 
magician and of the Christian thaumaturgists were exactly the 
same, although they held their power from different sources ; 
whatever this source was, the effects were the same. The role of 
Satan here is less of a novelty ; nevertheless, it is still curious. It 
has been studied here for the first time so far as the Coptic beliefs 
are concerned, and made known with an abundance of detail which 
will interest, I trust, the readers of this review. 


E. AMELINEAU. 
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THE NEW UNITARIANISM. 


UniTarIAnIsM has existed in America about three quarters of 
acentury. It is still young, therefore; yet old enough, so rapid 
are religious changes in these days, to have passed already out of 
one phase into another. This second phase deserves perhaps the 
name which appears above. That no such thing as a New Uni- 
tarianism has ever been definitely formulated or organized does 
not need to be said; for the same is true of the New Orthodoxy, 
New School Presbyterianism, Broad Church Episcopacy, and 
similar religious movements in various denominations of Chris- 
tendom, the names of which have become so familiar. My object 
here is not a new campaign in behalf of advanced thought under 
the above designation. I do not claim all that is best in modern 
progress as Unitarian. My only purpose is to explain to all in- 
terested what Unitarianism to-day stands for, and how Unitarians 
understand the words “ religious progress.” In the multiplicity 
of sects into which Christendom is now divided, the only right by 
which any religious body can claim to exist is that it has a speci- 
fic work of its own, not attempted by any other. That the work 
of the Unitarian body has changed very much in seventy-five 
years, in other words, that we have advanced somewhat in this 
time, we are quite ready to confess; the only question is, along 
what lines, and toward what end. 

Unitarianism was at first a purely dogmatic departure from 
the ancient faith. It simply discarded certain doctrines till 
then thought essential to Christianity ; it discarded them mainly 
on Scripture grounds. In method and attitude, it held virtually 
the same position as its opponents ; setting text against text, and 
authority against authority. One side recognized equally with 
the other a divinely authenticated Word as the last tribunal of 
appeal, and one pretended as little as the other to go behind the 
traditional Christian Evidences. Both sides accepted without 
demur a special miraculous revelation. The one issue between 
them was the manner in which this revelation was to be under- 
stood. 

Unitarianism soon found that it could not stand still at this 
point, if it tried. A position of more unstable equilibrium, as it 
discovered, could not well be assumed. A certain step had been 
taken, which made other steps not only possible but necessary. 
This one dangerous step, long though we have been in finding it 
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out, is now easily fixed beyond dispute, — the denial of Scriptural 
Infallibility. So long as this dogma is accepted, Protestantism 
has a sure anchorage; the moment it is questioned, everything 
becomes uncertain, until we stand upon the sure footing of reason 
and historic evidence. The Plenary Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures was naturally one of the first points which the new faith 
challenged. No charge seemed easier to make, or to prove, than 
the falsity of this doctrine. The moment the idea of literal in- 
spiration was fairly stated in the light of Biblical criticism, even 
of the most elementary type, its absurdity and impossibility were 
apparent. Argument was hardly needed, only the statement of 
the case. The dogma of Plenary Inspiration has been abandoned 
by scholars of almost every school, and a hundred substitutes 
have been offered to save what appeared thus to be lost. The 
naiveté of the earlier polemics on this point is delightful; the 
innocent assumption runs through them all that it is quite possi- 
ble to satisfy every demand of reason and the moral sense and 
yet preserve the supreme authority of the Scriptures intact; to 
give up all that you wish to give up and yet keep all that you 
wish to keep; to abandon the Biblical narratives or doctrines up 
to a certain point, determined by yourself, and hold fast to them 
beyond that point; to renounce all that affronts your ideas of 
right or of divine justice, while guarding with old-time reverence 
whatever the spiritual instinct approves. Perfectly safe did it 
seem at first to set aside the objectionable narratives of the Old 
Testament, while clinging with childlike trust to the palpable dis- 
crepancies of the New. Safe enough was it to question the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, or even the genuineness of such 
unessential books as Hebrews or James, while suffering no doubt 
to be cast upon the Acts or John. Wholly allowable was it on 
our fathers’ part, to ignore or explain away a verse in Colossians 
which seemed to ascribe to Jesus divine attributes, and yet cling 
unquestioningly to the gospel passages which clothe him with 
miraculous powers and with Messianic glory. Quite permissible, 
in a word, was it to open the Scripture to scientific research in 
selected portions, while claiming for it as a whole an exceptional 
place in the world’s literature, and for Christianity a unique place 
in human history. The perfect simplicity with which these 
assumptions were made, challenges our admiration. But reason’s 
mastery is imperious. Deny her authority entirely in religious 
matters, and all is safe; but once grant her foothold at any point 
in your domains, and she makes short work with all pleas or 
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compromises which would stay her conclusions. So it happens 
that the entire later history of Unitarianism down to the present 
hour, and the entire existence of anything which deserves the 
name of the New Unitarianism are to be traced explicitly to that 
first innocent surrender of the dogma of Scripture Infallibility. 
I am concerned here only with tracing the fatal consequences of 
that one step. 

If it seems unwarrantable or arrogant to claim that between 
Plenary Inspiration and the recognition of the absolute rights of 
critical science no half-way position is tenable, let us look for a 
moment at one or two of these half-way positions, and judge for 
ourselves. These theories by which the religious world attempts 
to escape the logic of its position are numberless. To many, 
logic is an out-and-out intruder in the spiritual domain, and truth 
always a matter of compromise. To many more it is a point of 
pride never to listen to “‘extreme” propositions, but to take up 
with provisional arrangements, even if these are sure to be sur- 
rendered in the end; to keep in the rear of truth rather than, by 
any possibility, get in advance or abreast of it. I have known 
theologians express great satisfaction in -having resisted half a 
century ago conclusions which they now freely though tardily 
accept; just as there are many who glory in having denounced 
the anti-slavery movement in its earlier and weaker estate, while 
joining the rest of the civilized world in applauding it to-day. 
There are champions of advanced thought in these days, whose 
fame rests wholly upon the eloquence with which they now an- 
nounce as novelties doctrines altogether familiar to scholars fifty 
years ago. Of the familiar theories by which this middle ground 
is maintained I will mention but one or two. 

Infallibility is one thing (to take the most familiar of such 
theories); inspiration quite another. It is not necessary to 
assume perfect verbal accuracy, or the absence of all error in the 
Scripture writings; they are not scientific treatises or historic 
documents, but religious records; what we do find in them isa 
profounder spiritual insight and knowledge than elsewhere, and 
what word could express this better, once infallibility is given up, 
than inspiration? No other word, certainly. Our language con- 
tains no term of loftier import than this, which in its very ety- 
mology suggests the incoming into the human mind of a divine 
afflatus, a heavenly breath, transmuting all common or earthly 
things into a finer essence. Its significance has long been felt for 
denoting the divine quality in poet, artist, and prophet, which no 
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other term conveys so well. If its use here is simply a frank 
recognition of a quality which the Scriptures hold in common 
(even though in a far higher degree) with all the nobler human 
utterances, no fault can be found. But when it is used to imply 
an exceptional divine quality without directly expressing it, to 
keep all the vistue of infallibility while rejecting the word, — 
when, in other words, it is retained precisely because of its 
vagueness, and because one cannot be brought strictly to book in 
applying it, then it tends only to confusion of ideas, and is there- 
fore eminently unfit for religious uses. It means in this use 
something or nothing; it is a convenient blind for those who do 
not care to look the facts squarely in the face; it is in no sense a 
critical or exact term. 

Infallibility can be precisely defined, and the line between it 
and fallibility exactly shown. The occurrence of a single error, 
a single discrepancy, a single mistaking of poetry for fact, even a 
single historic or scientific misstatement, is absolute disproof of 
infallibility. If inspiration is to take openly the seat once occu- 
pied by infallibility, it must be subjected of course to the same 
tests. It becomes a question, not of abstract speculation, but of 
fact. Inspiration means something distinct from normal human 
intelligence, or it does not. If it does not, then the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures enter at once and entirely into the ranks of 
the world’s literature ; if it does, then the usual critical tests must 
be accepted to detect its presence, in those Scriptures. No liter- 
ary criticism, it must be allowed, can prove the presence or ab- 
sence of the spiritual quality, the poetic character, the moral 
grandeur or depth of any written page; but the presence or ab- 
sence of any quality not found in any other compositions, or un- 
accountable by any known intellectual or spiritual laws, can be 
proved. The burden of proof, it must be remembered, rests not 
upon him who affirms that an apparently human document is 
really such; but upon him who denies it. The mere fact that 
certain words are full of spiritual wisdom unattainable by the 
ordinary mind, and capable of moulding the thought of successive 
generations, does not prove that they are superhuman; else 
Shakespeare and Dante would stand incontestably among super- 
human beings. Something more exact and specific must be 
shown; the very qualities, in a word, — the absence of error, the 
clear prescience of the future, the unerring proclamation of di- 
vine counsels, — which characterize infallibility. Once surrender 
infallibility, therefore, and inspiration retains no specific meaning ; 
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and is a word no longer needed. If retained, it only creates need- 
less bewilderment of thought. 

The features which ally the Scriptures with all other writings, 
their obvious dependence upon external historic sources for facts 
and doctrines, the human limitations of all the characters which 
they depict, and the gradual growth of the religious ideas and 
knowledge which they present, are becoming more unmistakable 
with each fresh investigation. More and more plainly they are 
declaring themselves human documents. And is it not time that 
the human mind should be fairly credited with all its higher 
possibilities? The whole struggle between the old and the new 
centres to-day just here: Is it the human soul itself that does 
these things, or only the human soul with aid from external and 
alien sources? Is man really the child of God, breathing himself 
the divine air, or is he a mere puppet in outside hands, mouthing 
words or beliefs not actually his own? To this antithesis scrip- 
tural criticism plainly brings us. 

Another of these intermediate positions relates to the question 
of miracles, a question which might well be passed over did it not 
constantly spring itself upon us from unexpected quarters. The 
progress of historical criticism — the dogma of Infallibility being 
once renounced — threatens to remove the miraculous element 
from the Scriptures entirely, since violations of natural law, as 
that word is now understood, demand much more explicit evi- 
dence than the Bible, whose narratives belong to so much later a 
period than the events themselves, can possibly afford. “ But 
stay,” it is said; “it is not necessary to regard miracles as viola- 
tions of law, but only as instances of higher and only partially 
discovered laws, or the action of faculties belonging only to a 
higher order of souls. Here is their very value, to remind us 
how little we know as yet of the universe and its laws, or of the 
resources of the divine will.” Jesus’ acts of healing, we are 
especially reminded, though by no means contrary to established 
physical laws, must be recognized as beautiful illustrations of the 
power of finer natures to come to the aid of weak and suffering 
humanity. What is a miracle after all but a marvel, and life 
without marvel were tame and shallow indeed. All this is very 
true. No result of theological progress is more gratifying than 
this disposition to discharge the term “ miracle ” of all its old hard- 
and-fast meaning and claim for it a broader signification. But 
here, as in the former case, language has its rights, which it is not 
for any one to violate at will. For our special purposes, or per- 
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haps to ease the fall from the supernatural to the natural, it 
might be pleasant to retain the old word, whether “ miracle” or 
“inspiration,” and give it a new meaning; but there is such a thing, 
we have to remember, as the customs and usages of speech. Nor 
is it etymology alone which is to determine the legitimate pres- 
ent meaning of a word. Inspiration, by its derivation, means sim- 
ply “breathing into,” but usage, mightier than etymology, has 
stamped upon it the meaning of a special possession by the di- 
vine spirit. Miracle historically means simply “a wonder ;” but 
English usage, mightier again than etymology, has fixed upon it 
for ages the sense of a violation or reversal of established laws. 
This is the only sense in which the world at large understands the 
word, and the only sense with which science or criticism now has, 
or has ever had, any quarrel with it. To claim Scripture inci- 
dents as tokens of larger but regular laws, and yet pronounce them 
miracles, is throwing dust in the eyes of ignorance, and posing for 
a faith which is no longer held. What is the use of twisting 
words out of their universally received meaning? If one means 
something else, say so. Is not the English tongue large or rich 
enough to supply vehicles for the new thought without forcing its 
established forms into a service foreign and hateful to them? If 
one needs a wholly new word, let him coin it, as science is doing 
all the time. Here there seems to be no need of a special word 
at all. If the acts of healing in the New Testament, granting 
the literal truth of the narratives, are really workings of a purer 
soul upon weak or suffering natures, then, by all means, say so. 
But then they are not miracles, though all modern treatises re- 
tain that term. It takes more than one generation, and more 
than the necessities of a temporizing theology, to change the 
established meaning of a little word. Nor is this a battle of 
words alone. Our modern society is full enough of dabblers in 
the unknown, of prowlers along the mystic borderland of matter 
and mind, to make it right to demand of those who believe in the 
existence of absolute law that they should say so unmistakably. 
In the name of a pure science and a pure faith, against all the 
maunderings and drivelings of modern superstition, let theology 
avow its own thought in the plainest speech it can invent. There 
is mystery enough in our daily life, mystery enough in the rela- 
tions of body and soul, without our rendering them more con- 
fused by misty thinking or equivocal speech. There are enigmas 
enough in the Old Testament and the New, in the sublimity of 
Scriptural actors, language, and events, without our dragging 
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them down to the old level of mechanical supernaturalism. We 
live in the midst of unsolved problems, and undeciphered phe- 
nomena; but for this realm of mystery we have a simple and 
wholly sufficient name; let us be content with that. It is the 
world of the unknown. 

To understand fully, however, the advance of Unitarianism 
from its first position, we have to remember that American Uni- 
tarianism was born at a peculiar juncture. No sooner was it 
fairly upon its feet, and quite content apparently with its anom- 
alous position, than the wave of German speculation, which we 
have learned to call Transcendentalism, swept across the seas. 
This gospel of intuitive certainty, the glad tidings of an inward 
religious sense behind all Scriptures and all facts of sacred his- 
tory, the assurance that all our loftiest spiritual beliefs, the 
thought of God, of immortality, of duty, are primitive and uni- 
versal instincts of the soul, was an intoxicating message indeed. 
It carried captive the entire generation of the younger clergy 
(not to speak of such eminent leaders as Emerson, Parker, and 
Hedge). Noble, indeed, were many of its utterances, full of a 
beauty and suggestiveness which have not yet faded away, and of 
infinite service in breaking forever the old bondage of the letter, 
and planting religion ineradicably in human nature. At first it 
seemed as if this were the ultimate word of Unitarianism and of 
liberal thought. 

But Transcendentalism, like the various forms of mysticism 
which had preceded it, while doing an infinite service to religion 
in the hands of the real prophets of the soul, the Taulers, the 
a Kempises, the Emersons, and the Parkers, lends itself also, in 
feebler or baser hands, to ignoble uses. In the one case, it sim- 
ply affirms the spirit’s rights, and vindicates the deeper religious 
sense which dogma and ecclesiasticism scorn; in the other, it 
serves merely as a convenient pretext for escaping the exactness 
of unwelcome dogmas, and making the ancient phrases echo all 
our modern thought. We have lived to see the German mysti- 
cism which tried our fathers’ souls, and seemed to them the last 
word of skepticism, pass almost into the vernacular of those who 
cast our fathers out ; so indispensable a weapon has it become in 
fighting over again the ancient battle of the creeds. In any 
case, and in the best of hands, its commonest use, like the half- 
way positions which have just been considered, is as a welcome 
retreat for those to whom the precision of logic or of historic 
evidence is an offense. 
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For others, and for all who are ready to be led on by every 
fresh advance of truth, Transcendentalism has performed the 
inestimable service of bringing us to the real religious issue of 
the hour. It substitutes, as we have seen, immediate intuition 
for the dictum of Scripture or Council. But to claim these intui- 
tions as absolute is simply to transfer supernatural authority from 
without inwards. It is just as possible to import the supernatural 
into the soul, as into any cloudland which we may call heaven. 
If knowledge be reached independently of experience, if the soul 
has methods of sight wholly its own, with which our mental or 
physical faculties have nothing to do,—in other words, if its 
processes have no connection with what we call the human organ- 
ism, then the soul is no longer a human organ. It is a little ora- 
cle, or heaven by itself. It is not a part of ourselves, but a frac- 
tion of the supermundane world, accidentally located within our 
breasts. This may be true, possibly ; but, if this is so, then the 
old mechanical division between human and divine, the sharp 
line separating natural and supernatural, which it has been the 
supreme office of modern philosophy and science to obliterate, re- 
appears, as positive and rigid as ever. The unity of the universe 
is lost, and the ancient dualism returns. Here is earth, there is 
heaven ; here is man, there is God; here is the profane, there is 
the sacred. 

Meantime the world has been growing distrustful of infalli- 
bility, even the infallibility of the conscience or the soul; and 
impatient of dogmatism, even the dogmatism of the poet or the 
seer. It has been learning to approach the great truths of the 
universe in another spirit, and by quite other methods. I have 
said that American Unitarianism came into being at a peculiar 
time. No sooner had Transcendentalism done its destructive 
work, than another movement still more radical and uncompro- 
mising confronted it. It would be gratuitous for me at this late 
day to describe in detail the scientific movement which, for better 
or worse, governs the thought and faith of the hour. It will be 
sufficient to dwell upon one or two aspects of that movement. It 
has always seemed to me the largest debt that our generation 
owes to science that it has made the old dogmatism, which even 
Transcendentalism could not escape, altogether obsolete. Darwin’s 
best bequest to the world was that, from the beginning, he 
showed exactly how far at each step his evidence earried him, 
exactly where his evidence stopped, and where the student must 
remain in doubt. This attitude of the mind was absolutely un- 
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known up to that time in theology, and rarely exhibited else- 
where. The exact processes of scientific research have made the 
attitude more and more familiar, until every department of 
knowledge has to take account of it. The theologian may strug- 
gle against it as he will, and inveigh as he chooses against the 
agnostic tendencies of the hour, but so long as he finds himself, 
as every theologian of every church is apt to find himself, address- 
ing an audience which is silently interrogating him at every 
point, and calmly but persistently asking for his proofs, it is all 
over with his assumptions of absolute knowledge, or of occult 
sources of information. Once for all, the world has learned the . 
value of exact knowledge, and its difference from all speculations, 
guesses or traditional beliefs whatever. Imagination, sentiment, 
and feeling have as large a scope as ever, within religion or with- 
out; but anything which calls itself knowledge must show its cre- 
dentials or retire from the field. Why indeed has not religion the 
first right to rejoice in this condition which science has estab- 
lished ; this closing forever of the spiritual realms to the invasion 
of priestcraft, fanaticism and charlatanry; this temper of satisfac- 
tion with the knowledge which has been granted us, or which the 
mind has thus far attained; this search for truth, not as the out- 
come of secret arts, but as the reward of honest and intelligent 
inquiry ! 

Another precious boon which the scientific movement has 
bestowed is in accustoming the mind to the idea of law, instead 
of despotism or chance, as governing the universe. The whole 
world has not yet, by any means, come over to the scientific faith ; 
but a silent effect has inevitably been produced upon the mind 
by the deeper insight into nature, and the more intimate famil- 
iarity with her ways, which the last half century has brought 
about. A generation of men cannot become acquainted, as ours 
has become, with these facts, and see, as ours has seen, the reign 
of law extended into regions hitherto thought inaccessible to 
human research, without judging very differently from its prede- 
cessors any alleged violation of nature’s laws. Up to this time 
the question of miracle has presented itself to minds predisposed 
to see unnatural and abnormal effects wherever God’s presence 
was shown; henceforth it will offer itself to minds taught not 
only to see in every remotest corner of the universe the presence of 
orderliness ‘and consistency, but taught also to regard this eternal 
consistency with itself as the supreme token of the universe in 
which we live, and the one condition on which it remains a universe 
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at all. If we do not nowadays pronounce miracles impossible, 
it is simply because we await any proof that a universe whose 
existence is testified to us only through its obedience to its own 
laws has ever for a moment set aside these laws. The entire 
burden of proof, a burden increasing mightily with every age, 
rests upon those who claim that there has ever been a disturbance 
of this established order. 

The effect of the scientific movement is felt in the religious 
world, not in this general way alone, but also in a more specific 
direction, under the form of scientific criticism. I do not need to 
enter into a discussion of the principles of Biblical criticism, or to 
give a detailed account of its results. I wish only to point out the 
ultimate position to which it has brought us. However it may 
have been a generation ago, Unitarianism can by no means claim a 
monopoly of Biblical studies to-day, or even leadership in them. 
In other ranks are scholars quite as well equipped, to say the least, 
and from other theological schools than Harvard and Meadville 
young students are sent into the field as thoroughly drilled in the 
best Biblical research as any these two can show. The only supe- 
riority, if any, which Unitarianism can boast must henceforth be in 
that freedom from bias which secures in all departments of his- 
torical study the most trustworthy work, and that absolute indif- 
ference to results which is everywhere the surest guaranty of the 
attainment of truth. Scriptural criticism has long since ceased 
to be a question of particular schools or special conclusions ; it 
has become a question of the bearing of historical evidence upon 
all religious beliefs. It is the characteristic of a certain class of 
minds that they can never hear of scientific criticism without in- 
stantly calling up phantoms of certain German or Dutch or 
French heresiarchs, of Tiibingen or Strassburg, or Berlin, phan- 
toms of mythical theories, of tendency theories, of hypotheses 
concerning the authorship of Paul’s Epistles or of the Fourth 
Gospel, or some one of the other hundred nightmares which 
haunted the sleep of our fathers a generation ago. The decision 
of any or all of these points, one way or the other, has become of 
the slightest possible importance beside the fact, which alone con- 
cerns us here, that at the touch of Biblical criticism every doc- 
trine for which Christendom cares, whether Trinity, Atonement, 
Eternal Punishment, or Scripture or ecclesiastical infallibility, or 
the claims of Christianity itself, is brought quietly down from the 
empyrean of abstract or traditional faith to the stringent test of 


historic evidence. Supremely important as all these doctrines are 
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on their religious side, there is not one of them which cannot be 
traced back for its source to some alleged fact or facts of Chris- 
tian history. Historical criticism therefore claims them all as her 
own ; submits them to the tests by which all supposed facts are 
tried, and pronounces the result. Many still living Unitarians 
remember well the shock it gave them to find German critics 
handling the wandering of Abraham into Egypt, or the entrance 
of the Twelve Tribes into Canaan, as ordinary historic migrations 
of nomad races. But thought moves quickly, and these small 
beginnings are already left far behind ; the student of to-day finds 
himself called to view the beginnings of the Christian church in 
the same historic light. The birth of its founder, his first awaken- 
ing to life’s great summons, his acceptance, if at all, of the Mes- 
siahship, the deeds he performed, Paul’s entrance into the Chris- 
tian movement, the origin of the Christian records, and the exact 
meaning of the doctrines supposed to be contained there, — this 
is the field (the whole realm of Jewish history being already con- 
ceded to her) which scientific criticism is now taking into her 
possession. Is it hers, or is it not? If not, then Christianity 
has nothing to do with scholarship or thought, but is stuff simply 
for monks and cloisters, for dreamers or fanatics; if it is, her 
claim is proved, and Christianity is no longer an abnormal event 
in the world’s history. It becomes at once part of man’s orderly 
progress ; its actors members, like ourselves, of the human race ; 
its beliefs breathings of human aspiration and hope ; its Serip- 
tures the outgrowth of human thought and faith. This, answer it 
as we may, is the real question which scientific criticism is asking 
to-day; no more startling, it must be remembered, than the same 
question sounded a generation ago when asked concerning Hebrew 
history, nor any more likely to receive a different answer. The 
question is searching. On the one side is not only the traditional 
claim of a supernatural character for the Christian scheme from 
beginning to end, but also the transcendental conception of Chris- 
tianity as the absolute religion ; on the other, the simple interpre- 
tation of Christianity as a spiritual movement, natural in its 
origin and natural in its growth, but still carrying at its heart 
mighty and unspent forces. It is the question which science is 
asking of all inquirers in every department of truth to-day, and 
from which theology is not allowed to shrink. 

If this apparent mixing of Christianity with science calls up a 
protest in any minds, if it still seems strange that the scientific 
movement should be brought into so close a relation with religion 
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as to dominate its thought, a few words will explain what this 
means. The scientific activity of the century has not only in- 
itiated great discoveries, and given wholly new conceptions of the 
universe and its laws, it has also by virtue of its own necessities 
of patient inquiry, exact distinction, and precise observation and 
deduction (without which its conclusion and its entire work would 
be worthless) established a method of research applicable to the 
discovery or determination of truth in all departments of thought. 
Without claiming for the scientific method actual perfection (a 
quality which pertains to no human effort), it can be safely said 
that it is the most complete method yet found for the testing and 
discovery of truth. Whenever a better way shall be discovered, 
every one who is really in pursuit of the truth will unhesitatingly 
avail himself of it. In the mean time this has now the field, and 
can only be renounced or suspected by those who have some other 
end than the truth in view. The scientific method (until an- 
other shows itself superior) is merely the simplest instrument 
yet found for enabling truth to come to utterance, science having 
taken the lead in a discovery which concerns all fields of human 
knowledge alike. Not only chemistry and physics, but history, 
esthetics, economics, and even philanthropy also, in so far as they 
attempt to attain positive results in their own lines have no other 
resource than to seek the aid of the scientific method. In the 
zsthetic arts, for instance, so long as it is a question simply of love 
of beauty, of creative imagination, or of feeling for harmony or 
form, science has absolutely nothing to say in the matter; the 
moment, however, that laws of harmony are to be established, or 
the study of form or anatomy or color is to be introduced, the 
scientific method comes into play in all its rigor. The esthetic 
arts can claim no occult sources of knowledge, closed to all the 
world but themselves. They do not make any such claim ; adopt- 
ing the scientific method of arriving at truth, they simply recog- 
nize their pursuit as part of the broader movement by which the 
human race is advancing towards higher knowledge. Precisely 
the same is to be said of religion. So long as religion means 
merely the cultivation of spiritual instincts, or the love of holi- 
ness, science is as remote from it as one pole from the other; but 
the moment it attempts to attain religious knowledge, the moment 
it establishes such a department as theology, it must needs avail 
itself of the only instrument now known for the attainment of 
knowledge, the scientific method. If it claims occult revelations 
of the truth, vouchsafed to itself alone, it may talk with its own 
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followers, and satisfy them if it can; but it has no message what- 
ever to the world at large. The world knows to-day what it 
means by knowledge or truth, and accepts nothing on authority. 
By following the scientific method, therefore, religion does not 
abandon its own sphere to enter another; it only recognizes its 
own pursuit of knowledge as part of the greater movement by 
which humanity is seeking the truth. This means the final oblit- 
eration of the line which has cut the world of thought and belief 
and faith in two, and makes this world forever one. 

A recent writer upon the Italian Renaissance points out how 
this same problem, which is asking a solution in the nineteenth 
century, forced itself upon the Christian world in the great revival 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. What was then begun 
under such strangely different circumstances, we are trying now 
to complete. With the Christian revival came, as is well known, a 
Pagan revival, when the beauties of classic literature as exhumed 
from Greek monasteries, and the splendors of classic art as ex- 
humed from the soil of Italy, carried captive all lovers of beauty. 
How were these Pagan and these Christian traditions, these profane 
and these sacred forces, to be reconciled in the world’s new life ? 
What the philosophy of the day, only half conscious of its prob- 
lem, found itself inadequate to achieve, it fell to the lot of the 
great painters of the age to accomplish. Art became the great 
mediator, and by finding its material in Christian and in Pagan 
myths alike, and subordinating them both to the same law of 
beauty, by blending the Christian sentiment of holiness with the 
pagan’s frank recognition of beauty in physical and sensuous or 
purely human things, the two antagonistic movements found their 
harmony. Painters like Cimabue and Giotto, indeed, in the first 
hours of the movement, painted under religious inspiration alone, 
save as they felt the fresh love of nature and reality ; painters like 
Fra Angelico, at a later day, disdainful of the profane seductions 
to which others were yielding, continued to hold their art within 
the ascetic lines of the past; but throughout the fifteenth century 
the classic influences became more and more imperious, till in the 
works of Raphael and Titian and Michelangelo the Pagan and the 
Christian traditions became fully codrdinated, and sacred art was 
fully humanized. Under the influence of art “ attention was fin- 
ally withdrawn from the differences between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, to fix it on the goodliness of that humanity wherein both 
find their harmony.”! The work thus wonderfully begun four 
centuries ago, it is for us to carry to that further point which the 
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scientific thought of our own century for the first time makes pos- 
sible. Christianity is to be humanized ; it is to be brought out 
of its forced isolation into the large field of human thought and 
human culture. This may seem a somewhat fanciful analogy ; 
yet I cannot but think it wholly legitimate. This likeness be- 
tween the fifteenth century and the nineteenth, engaged in simi- 
lar movements, is certainly very interesting. As art then showed 
that beauty, whether Pagan or Christian, is one, so science is striv- 
ing now to show that truth, whether religious or secular, is one. 
Science is to complete to-day what the great masters of Italy 
began in making religion part of the natural life of humanity. 

In speaking of the present position of Unitarianism, I make no 
account here of the practical or philanthropic activities which to 
many constitute its sole importance. This is not because I under- 
rate in the least this side of religion, or forget how much in its 
earlier days Unitarianism did in this practical direction, but only 
because I am concerned here with its specific position, — that work 
which differentiates it from other movements, and which, if we 
were to die out, would cease to be done. However it may have 
been in the past, all churches are to-day nobly vieing with each 
other in humanitarian activity, and if the Unitarian Church were 
to vanish from the earth this work would still go on, as well as 
Unitarians could do it. On the other hand, if practical activity 
and organization are an important function of modern Christian- 
ity, religious thought is no less so. Men are asking troublesome 
questions as of old, and more persistently and imperiously than 
ever, and are driven back into religious skepticism and indiffer- 
ence if no answer comes. The main feature of the present hour 
is the growing divorce betwéen the higher intelligence of the race 
and its religious institutions. To stay this divorce is as important 
a work as any religious organization can ask for itself. Here is a 
field in which there is put slight competition among the churches ; 
here is the natural place for Unitarianism; and here alone, it 
seems to me, do Unitarians find a task which no others will under- 
take. 

I trust that it is clear what the New Unitarianism, if such a 
thing there be, must stand for. “ Unitarianism must know itself,” 
one of its later writers has said, “as the Christian side of the 
broader scientific movement of our time.” |! The New Unitarianism 
stands for the full and unequivocal acceptance of all that lay in- 
volved in that first denial of the doctrine of Scripture Infallibility. 
It stands for natural causes and natural results through the entire 
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sphere of thought and faith. To make my statement as definite 
as possible, it stands for humanitarianism, as against any con- 
ception of Christ or Christianity which removes them from the 
orderly sequence of human events; for rationalism, as against any 
theory of the’ Bible which denies its normal place in the world’s 
literature and thought; for naturalism as against any known form 
of supernaturalism. 

It would be easy, did Unitarians care to commend their posi- 
tion to the religious world rather than define their attitpde ex- 
actly, to save this word supernatural, with all its sacred import. 
None recognize more readily the vast realm of undiscovered phe- 
nomena which surrounds us everywhere and limits in all direc- 
tions our search. None know better what regions there are of 
present and future life alike, of matter and spirit, of things hu- 
man and divine, which baffle all inquiry, and through which the 
imagination roams at will. None understand better, not even the 
disciples of science themselves, that science has succeeded as yet 
in disclosing only the how, not the what ; in showing the methods 
of life, not the supreme secret of life itself. Acknowledging all 
this, and finding in the words “ God, heaven, immortality” as 
sublime verities as ever, it might seem justifiable to retain a word 
which carries so much of the world’s spiritual faith at its heart. 
Many, it must be said, are using the word “supernatural ”’ nowa- 
days in a sense in which Unitarians might, if they chose, as hon- 
estly employ it. Why should they not do the same? Speaking 
only for myself, I answer, because the world has now reached the 
point in its religious progress where this particular word becomes 
significant, and marks definitely a certain parting of the ways. 
Whatever we may wish or choose, the Christian ages have filled 
the word in question with a meaning which it will take more than 
a generation to annul. Supernatural, in its common acceptation, 
means somehow or somewhere, whether close at hand or infinitely 
distant, a permanent line of separation between the known and 
the unknown ; it means the existence of some other world where 
the divine agency is more direct and arbitrary than here. The 
very necessity of the word, and the insistence upon it, show that 
the word “natural” is not enough ; that either above nature, or 
beneath or beyond it, there is supposed to be something which is 
not exactly nature, and which requires a special name. In urging 
the claims of naturalism, a term which has to bear ever and anon 
a fresh burden of contumely, I believe myself to be pointing out 
a distinct line of cleavage which runs through all faiths and 
churches and schools to-day. The confusion at present in all reli- 
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gious denominations is only the scurrying to cover of those who 
recognize more and more clearly this inevitable antithesis, and so 
seek the shelter of the infallible church, or busy themselves in 
throwing up temporary breastworks against an advancing and un- 
conquerable foe. The same cleavage it is, if I may be allowed to 
stray for a moment beyond my beat, which is showing itself in 
certain fields of scientific research, as in the infant science of psy- 
chology, between those who, in groping among the obscure phe- 
nomena of mind, and making startling discoveries there, are ready, 
with every new mystery, to fancy themselves beyond the limits of 
natural law, and those to whom each new region of consciousness, 
or stratum of personality, or power of mind over mind, only tells 
of the vastness of the mental universe, and opens new worlds for 
science to conquer. Every such schism, whether in church or labo- 
ratory or lecture room, marks more distinctly the breach between 
those to whom nature seems unequal to her own necessities, and 
those to whom nature is forever sufficient to herself. Every pro- 
visional expedient, whereby church or Bible or invisible ghostly 
agencies are enthroned in supreme authority once more, postpones 
for a time only the final renunciation of all authority but that of 
truth. For what is truth but the consistency, through time and 
eternity, of nature with herself ? 

In the presence of this old-time dualism, constantly masquerad- 
ing under fresh forms, the New Unitarianism cannot hesitate 
where to take its stand. It knows in these conflicts no higher 
name and no higher thing than nature. It knows no sublimer or 
diviner thought than the unity of nature, and no sublimer fact. It 
seeks only to make real all that this term, “the unity of nature,” 
implies. By the accident of .its name, Unitarianism is pledged 
to faith in the divine unity ; the New Unitarianism simply empha- 
sizes this thought, clears it of all confusion and carries it to its 
legitimate conclusion. For the first time in its history, if this 
view of the situation is correct, Unitarianism represents all that 
its name implies, the absolute unity of the universe. It repre- 
sents a unity in which no form of dualism, be it miracle and law, 
mind and matter, or divinity and humanity, can exist. It repre- 
sents a unity in which God ceases to be at odds with his universe, 
and but one supreme power appears, all the universe over, and all 
the centuries through; a unity in which man’s religious aspira- 
rations and intellectual needs alike are gratified; and in which 
at last the faith of the spirit and the faith of science find them- 
selves at one. 


Epwarp H. Hatt. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Old Testament Theology. The Religion of Revelation in its pre-Chris- 
tian Stage of Development. By Dr. Hermann Scuutztz, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Géttingen. Translated from the fourth Ger- 
man edition by the Rev. J. A. Paterson, M. A. Oxon. In two volumes. 8vo, 
pp. x, 438; vi, 470. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Dr. Schultz’ book is an example of continuous and healthy evolution. 
The first edition, which appeared in 1869, was based on the pre-Grafian 
view of the Pentateuch, and cited the priestly document as witness for 
the beliefs of the Mosaic period. Convinced by the works of Kuenen, 
Tiele, Duhm, Wellhausen and others, Professor Schultz felt obliged to 
rewrite the book, and in the second edition (1878) he abandoned the di- 
vision between Mosaism and prophetism, and accepted the priestly docu- 
ment (called by him A) as not the beginning, but the conclusion of the 
literature dealing with the primitive times. In this edition he also gave 
much more space to the presentation of the historical development of the 
religion, and in the description of doctrines he softened his dogmatic 
scheme. The third and fourth editions, while preserving this general 
plan, give still more prominence to historical order in the arrangement of 
the material. The success of the book was due to its fullness and excel- 
lent arrangement of material, its clearness of style, and its judicial fair- 
mindedness. It is a worthy companion work to Kuenen’s “ History of 
the Religion of Israel.” That an English translation should be called 
for, and that this translation should be made by a professor in the United 
Presbyterian College of Edinburgh and published by the Messrs. Clark is 
a sign of advance in English and Scottish sentiment in respect to Biblical 
criticism. 

Dr. Schultz’ book has been so long before the public, and has been so 
much discussed, that it is unnecessary to state his results at length. I will 
only call attention to what seems to me a fault in his point of view. His 
attitude toward Israelitism is indicated by his sub-title: “The Religion 
of Revelation in its pre-Christian Stage of Development ;” he looks on 
the Israelitish religion as part of the special religion of revelation, and 
as the introduction to Christianity. Now, there is no objection to re- 
garding Christianity and Judaism as parts of one whole, provided the 
historical development be clearly recognized ; nor need the word “ reve- 
lation,” taken in a sufficiently broad definition, occasion difficulty. But 
Professor Schultz is not prepared to accept a free historical development. 
He sets out with the affirmation (i. 53) that “the Old Testament reli- 
gion, like the Christian, did not come forth out of humanity, according 
to the mere law of natural spiritual development, but as a result of the 
working, upon Israel’s spiritual life, of that divine self-communicating 
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spirit which aims at establishing the kingdom of God among men.” 
True, he makes no substantial use of this proposition in the actual explana- 
tion of the phenomena; in what he says, for example, of monotheism and 
prophecy in the first volume, he has, in fact, nothing in mind but the natural 
spiritual development ; and this is true of his whole treatment of the reli- 
gious history. Nevertheless, his point of view colors his work (especially in 
the second volume, in which he deals with doctrine), giving a certain artifi- 
cially rounded and absolute appearance to the religion, destroying the 
perspective, and sometimes producing an entirely wrong impression of 
the prophetic and other beliefs. He is, for example, fond of such expres- 
sions as “the Old Testament religion discountenances this practice,” 
where he could mean only “the religion at a given time ;” his phrase 
involves an unreal unity —the only true unity of the Israelitish religion 
is that of tendency. The same objection applies to his treatment of the 
ideas “sin, holiness, salvation ;” to these he sometimes gives — no doubt 
unconsciously — a New Testament coloring ; and he habitually credits 
them with a spirituality which is foreign to them (see ii. 282-291). 

One passage will illustrate this method (ii. 291): “At this stage, 
when a man takes delight in doing mischief, and cannot rest without 
doing it, when he is wise to do evil, and ‘ exults the more the greater the 
evil is’ (Prov. ii. 14), he is of course irretrievably lost. When one has 
grieved God’s Holy Spirit (Isa. lxiii. 10), has, as it were, bidden God 
adieu (Job i. 11), the heart has then become insensible to every saving 
influence. Then it has to be said: ‘ As the Ethiopian cannot change his 
skin, nor the leopard his spots, so this people cannot do good because 
it is accustomed to do evil’ (Jer. xiii. 23). The soul of the wicked 
desires evil; he makes a jest of infamy (Prov. x. 23). All through 
the ancient national legend and the national history there are found in- 
stances of such stages of sin, instances of lost beings whose souls are cut off 
from among their people.” Here, be it said with all respect to the emi- 
nent author, is an exegetical, historical, and ethical tohubohu ; all times 
and stages of growth are confounded, and, in addition, the execrable 
idea that God ata certain point casts off a human soul is foisted on 
the Old Testament. Not a little of this sort of teaching, scattered 
through the work, one would wish to see removed ; all the more that the 
book, by reason of its solid merits, is certain to have a wide circulation. 
The wider the better ; for, despite the serious defect above mentioned, it 
is so full of good thought that it cannot fail to stimulate the study of the 
old Israelite religion, and lead to clear views on the general subject of 


the growth of religious ideas. 
i C. H. Toy. 


HarvarRD UNIVERSITY. 
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Historisch-Critisch Onderzoek naar het Onstaan en de Verzam- 
eling van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds. Door A. KUENEN, 
Uitgegeven door J. C. Mathes. Tweede, geheel omgewerkte uitgave. 
Derde Deel. De Poétische Boeken des Ouden Verbonds. Erste Stuk. 
De Poésie en de Gnomische Geschriften. Leiden, 1893. 2 fl. 60. 

A Critical and Historical Inquiry into the Origin and Collection 
of the Books of the Old Testament. By A. Kuenen. Edited by 
J. C. Mathes. Second Edition, entirely rewritten. Part iii.: The Poeti- 
cal Books of the Old Testament; Section i. General Characteristics of 
Hebrew Poetry, and the Gnomice books [Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes] 
Pp. x, 209. 

The second edition of the late Professor Kuenen’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament — substantially a new work on the same subject — was left 
incomplete by its lamented author. Vols. i. and ii., dealing with the Hex- 
ateuch, the historical books and the Prophets, were published during his 
lifetime. The section which is to be the subject of this notice was ready 
to go to the press when his labors were interrupted by death. The sections 
that still remain wanting were to give an account of the Psalter, the Song 
of Songs, Lamentations, and the formation of the Canon. At the spe- 
cial request of Kuenen’s family, Professor Mathes, of the University of 
Amsterdam, has undertaken, although with natural reluctance, to complete 
the work in the spirit of its illustrious author ; and so far at least as the 
Psalter is concerned he will have some manuscript notes of Kuenen’s to 
assist him in the task. 

The chapters now given to the public are in Kuenen’s best style, and 
make us still more sensible of the loss that criticism has suffered by his 
premature removal. There is the same enormous erudition, the same in- 
exhaustible patience in sifting the theories of other scholars, the same 
judiciousness and courageous decision in forming his own conclusions, the 
same limpid clearness, so valuable above all to a foreign reader, in ex- 
pressing them, that have always characterized his book. We must not, 
of course, look for such genial qualities as are displayed in the same field 
by critics like Ewald or Renan or Matthew Arnold. There was nothing 
of the poet or of the prophet about Kuenen; so far as his published 
writings show, there was nothing of the religious genius. But he had that 
which the poet, the prophet and the religious genius need as an indispen- 
sable corrective, and without which the light from heaven so easily be- 
comes a light that leads astray — unswerving devotion to truth and an 
unfaltering hold of the scientific methods by which alone truth can be 
won. 

About a fourth of the half volume, that is to say, nearly fifty pages, 
mostly in very small print, and closely packed with matter, is occupied 
with a discussion of the form of Hebrew poetry. The question, is it or 
is it not metrical, has first to be dealt with. In other words, does it re- 
semble the poetry of the Greeks, Latins, Arabs, and all modern writers 
except Walt Whitman, in being divisible into equal or definitely propor- 
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tioned lines, composed of feet constituted by fixed laws of quantity or ac- 
cent? A number of authorities, from Philo and Josephus down to our 
own times, have with more or less ingenuity maintained the affirmative. 
Kuenen does not share this opinion, and he gives very cogent reasons for 
rejecting it. The arbitrary and fanciful character of the various metri- 
cal theories is betrayed by the fact that the later writers never build on 
the foundation laid by their predecessors, but each new system makes a 
fresh start, so that nothing remains but to criticise the latest ; by far the 
greater number of systems have no supporter except their original 
author (p. 23). Though not metrical, Hebrew poetry is rhythmical. 
The expression is not a contradiction in terms, but implies a very real 
distinction. Rhythm means a measured movement such as that charac- 
teristic of dancing, which is a “ movement performed in two or three 
similar or proportional steps, which when taken together at each recur- 
rence constitute a measure” (Roorda). The unit of Hebrew poetry varies 
from the couplet, which is most frequent, to the six-line stanza, which is 
of very rare occurrence. Ever since the publication of Lowth’s “ Pre- 
ectiones” (1753), the important part played by parallelism in Hebrew 
poetry has been fully recognized, and indeed, as Kuenen shows, consider- 
ably exaggerated. Besides synonymous parallelism, where the same idea 
is repeated in different language (as, for example, in nearly every verse 
of Psalm ii.), we have antithetic parallelism, where the idea is elucidated 
and completed by contrast with an opposite idea (as in most of the Prov- 
erbs), and synthetic parallelism, which may mean no more than an orderly 
sequence of grammatical clauses in the same sentence. The name paral- 
lelism should therefore be reserved for the first two kinds of thought- 
rhythm, and, so understood, it must be described as a frequent but by no 
means constant characteristic of Hebrew verse. I may add that it is by 
no means exclusively characteristic of Hebrew verse, being common 
enough in the English rhymed heroic couplet. Acrostic poems, in which 
each verse begins with one of the twenty-two letters of the alphabet, are 
found in the Psalms and elsewhere ; but here it is the breach rather than 
the observance of the rule that has excited attention and controversy. 
Sometimes we find letters occurring out of their order; at other times 
one or more letters are altogether wanting ; or some one letter is given a 
verse of disproportionate length. According to Kuenen such phenomena 
cannot be always explained by the license of the poet or the carelessness of 
the copyist ; they suggest a deliberate alteration or mutilation of the origi- 
nal text when it was adapted for liturgical purposes. A conspicuous ex- 
ample of this treatment is furnished, he thinks, by the present condition 
of Psalms ix. and x. Finally, Kuenen attaches much less importance and 
extension to the division of Hebrew poetry into strophes than do many 
other critics. He points to the great diversity of opinion as to where 
the strophiec divisions should be drawn in the poems where they are alleged 
to exist ; and, without denying the occasional presence of such a division, 
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he would not look for strophes except where they spontaneously attract 
the notice of the reader. 

Future ages will probably look on the criticism which can now assign any 
part of Proverbs to Solomon as on a par with the belief of Sir W. Tem- 
ple and Bishop Atterbury in the authenticity of the “ Epistles of Phala- 
ris.” It would at any rate ill become those who give up the Solomonic 
authorship of Ecclesiastes to stickle for the authority of the titles. The 
only question can now be as to the age of the collection. It was known 
before the appearance of this volume that Kuenen favored a post-exilian 
date ; but his reasons for holding that opinion are here for the first time 
set out in their fullest force. Had a school of sages such as that to which 
we owe the “ Praise of Wisdom ”’ and the series of proverbs prefaced by 
it flourished in the time of the great prophets, it seems likely that they 
would have been welcomed by those teachers as valuable allies in the 
desperate struggle with idolatry and vice. Such, however, is not the 
case. When Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Deutero-Isaiah mention the wise and 
prudent, it is in terms of reprobation and contempt. On the other 
hand, the proverbialists presuppose the triumph of what is called Mo- 
saism ; they assumed the undisputed theoretical recognition of Yahwism 
and of the Law, in other words, the post-exilian standpoint. Professor 


- Cheyne calls this an extreme view; but so is his own view of the psalter, 


and so is the modern theory of the Pentateuch which he admits. The 
extremes in criticism are as such just as likely to be true as the means. 
At the same time Kuenen fully admits the possibility or rather the prob- 
ability that pre-exilian sayings may have been preserved here and there, 
especially in the second and fifth divisions of the book; and he does not 
agree with those critics who bring it down, in whole or part, to the Hel- 
lenie period. The compilation in its present form probably dates from 
about the year 300 B. c., if not from a half century earlier (p. 94). As 
to the minor collections of proverbs incorporated in the book, although 
their relative age may be determined, it is impossible even to conjecture 
the exact time of their composition. 

The long and careful study devoted to the Book of Job is, on the whole, 
rather conservative in its results. The substantial integrity of the work 
is maintained ; and here Kuenen shows himself less revolutionary than 
Professor Cheyne. The speeches of Elihu are indeed pronounced to be 
an interpolation ; but their excision has long been one of the most cer- 
tain results of criticism ; and the grave doubts cast on the description of 
Behemoth and Leviathan are also of long standing and supported by 
very authoritative names, among others, Ewald and Dillmann (p. 145). 
The only other considerable interpolation admitted is chap. xxvii. T- 
xxviii. I cannot agree with Kuenen in thinking that there is no incon- 
sistency between the scene in heaven which forms part of the prologue 
and the subsequent speech of Yahweh; according to the former there 
was a good reason for the trials of the patriarch, and one well within his 
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comprehension, which, nevertheless, is withheld from him in the latter ; 
but this is, I think, no greater oversight or want of logic than may well 
be debited to a Hebrew poet. The moral of the story, according to our 
critic, lies on the surface. It teaches us that loss and suffering, although 
often sent as a punishment for guilt, should not be invariably interpreted 
as such; but what their purpose may be in the exceptional cases is a 
mystery beyond our comprehension; for assuredly a future state of ret- 
ribution is not, whatever Ewald may say, even remotely suggested as a 
solution of the mystery. The date of Job is determined by the same 
method as that of Proverbs and with the same result. In his first edition 
Kuenen assigned it to the pre-exilian period, at the same time observing 
that a number of indications seemed to agree in pointing rather to the 
fifth century B, Cc. as the time of its composition, but that he had sought 
in vain for a positive and conclusive proof of such a recent origin. This 
positive and conclusive proof, he thinks, is now forthcoming. It rests 
partly on the introduction of Satan, a personage unknown to pre-exilian 
literature, partly on the obligations of the poet to Deutero-Isaiah, partly 
on his attitude towards religion and morality, which is identical with that 
of the proverbialists. Recent inquirers have thought that the dramatic 
form and philosophizing tendencies of the book betrayed the influence 
of Greek literature on its first author. This argument would of course 
bring down its appearance to a date far on in the Macedonian period ; 
but Kuenen, who in general is averse to admitting Greek influence on 
the Hebrew mind, refuses to go so far, and finally decides for about 400 
B. C. as the most probable time of its composition. The additions are of 
course later than the original poem, but are not separated from it by 
any considerable interval (p. 157). 

There is at present greater unanimity among critics about Ecclesiastes 
than about any other book in the Old Testament canon. The apocryphal 
Book of Wisdom hardly reveals its late origin more clearly than does 
this effusion of cynical and world-worn but not ungenial pessimism. An 
eccentric Jewish scholar, Dr. Friedlinder, has indeed recently exercised 
his ingenuity by reclaiming it for Solomon ; but Kuenen, though mention- 
ing, does not take the trouble to refute his arguments. The evidence of lan- 
guage, which in Proverbs and Job can only be taken as confirming the 
results independently obtained by the historical method, is here of itself 
decisive. Kuenen agrees with Ewald that there is not a book in the Old 
Testament departing so widely from the vocabulary and syntax of clas- 
sic Hebrew. But in still assigning it to the Persian period Ewald failed 
to draw the only legitimate conclusion from this admission. Our author, 
who here at last acknowledges an indirect influence of Greek philoso- 
phy on the Jewish mind, decides on 200 B. c. as the most probable date. 
Graetz goes down much later, and even identifies the Preacher with the 
first King Herod —a grotesque theory which is here examined and re- 
futed at length. Some real or apparent discrepancies in Koheleth's vari- 
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ous points of view have as usual led to the condemnation of more than 
one passage in the book, but its integrity, and in particular the genuine- 
ness of the epilogue, are vigorously defended by Kuenen, of whom we 
must now take a last sorrowful leave. 

ALFRED W. BENN. 


Fiorence, ITary. 


Das Alte Testament iibersetzt, eingeleitet und erlaiitert, von D. 
Epvarp Reuss ; herausgegeben aus dem Nachlasse des Verfassers von Lic. 
Erichson, Direktor des Theologischen Studienstifts und Pfarrer Lic. Dr. Horst 
in Strassburg. Erster Band. Allgemeine Einleitung zur Bibel. Ueber- 
blick der Geschichte der Israeliten von der Eroberung Paliistina’s bis zur Zer 
stérung Jerusalem. Die Geschichtsbiicher. Richter, Samuelis und Konige. 
Zweiter Band. Die Propheten. Braunschweig. Large 8vo, pp. 388, 575. 
C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn (Appelhens & Pfenningstorff). 1892. 


It is a welcome announcement of the editors that Professor Reuss left 
the whole of his German translation of the Old Testament, together 
with the introductory and exegetical matter, ready for the press. The 
two volumes issued, on the early historical books and the prophets, con- 
tain nearly one half of the Old Testament, and the rest may be expected 
to appear shortly. In the ten years that elapsed between the completion 
of his French translation and his death, the veteran student had changed 
his opinion on minor points of criticism and of exposition, and we have 
in these volumes the fruit of his maturest thought. The plan is the 
same as that of the French translation: there is a general introduction 
to the Bible, in which the history of its collection and use is given; on 
this follows a sketch of Israelitish history down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans; there is then an introduction to each group 
of works (as to the historical books and the prophets), and a special in- 
troduction to each book; finally, we have the translation, with critical 
and exegetical remarks, in the form of foot-notes. This excellent method 
is followed in Strack and Zéckler’s “ Kurzgefasster Kommentar,” and 
these two works are the handiest and most readable of modern commen- 
taries on the Old Testament. 

The felicity of Reuss’s introductions is well known. His insight, his 
grasp of general points of view, his freedom from one-sidedness and ex- 
travagance, his skill in the arrangement and presentation of his material, 
his repose of manner and the clearness of his style combine to make his 
descriptions of Old Testament persons and ideas very helpful and attrac- 
tive. He has also the singular gift of making his notes short and in- 
structive, a result which he attains by suppressing all unnecessary matter 
and giving his own opinions clearly, with sufficient array of evidence, 
and in good literary form. These virtues, familiar to the readers of 
his French translation, appear also in the present work. 

The prophets are arranged in what the author holds to be the proba- 
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ble chronological order. He begins doubtfully with Joel, stating the 
arguments for the earlier and the later date, giving the preference to the 
former, indeed, but putting the considerations for the latter so strongly 
that many readers will be tempted not to follow him in his decision. 
Next comes the prophecy concerning Moab in Isa. xv. 16, and then Amos 
with the date 790-770 B. c., which is a few years earlier than the ma- 
jority of critics are now disposed to put the book. Reuss’ conservative 
treatment of the text of Amos suggests the inquiry whether we are not 
forced to suppose that the Hebrew text of the prophets underwent a 
great variety of experiences before it assumed the form in which we 
have it. Next comes Hosea, the tragic story of whose married life in 
the first and third chapters Reuss regards as an allegory. The much- 
debated section, Zech. ix‘-xi., he makes contemporaneous with Hosea, 
passing over the reference to the Greeks in ix. 13 (as in Joel iv. 6) with 
the remark that in early times Greeks were slave-dealers. His treatment 
of Isaiah is on the general line of modern criticism. About the nine- 
teenth chapter, which he puts last in the list of prophecies of Isaiah the 
son of Amos, he seems to be not without doubts, and regards ver. 18 as 
an insertion of the Greek-Egyptian period. After this chapter he inserts 
the historical passage, chs. xxxvi.—xxxix., and then passes on to Micah, 
of whom he says: “In our days it has happened to the booklet of our 
Micah to be torn to pieces by criticism, which refers this and that portion 
to another time and pen, so that at last only the first three chapters (and 
they not entirely) are regarded as genuine. But since this keen-eyed crit- 
icism has not yet come to a definite conclusion on all points of detail and 
on a number of authors, we let the question rest, and abide for the present 
by the traditional view.” Zech. xii—xiv. Reuss assigns to the first half of 
the seventh century, on the ground that in the time of the prophecy the 
house of David was still on the throne in Jerusalem, and that the city 
was threatened with a siege ; the strong ritual tinge of the last chapter 
he apparently accepts as not unnatural for the times of Manasseh. Next 
in order are Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, Ezekiel (the char- 
acterization of whom is admirable), Isa. xxiv.—xxviii.; xiii. 1—xiv. 23; 
xxi. 1-10 ; xxxiv.—xxxv ; Jer. L, li.; Isa. xl—Ixvi; Haggai, Zech. i.—viii., 
Obadiah, Malachi. 

Many of the critical questions connected with the prophets are now in 
debate, and some of Reuss’ positions will be combated by not a few 
critics of the Present day. The science of Biblical criticism is progres- 
sive, and even a decade suffices to bring about a change of opinion as to 
the tone and coloring of prophetical passages. The object of criticism 
is to perceive and exhibit perfect harmony between the prophets and the 
history. While the tendency of criticism of late has been toward a de- 
pression of dates, this has come not from any preference for the later 
date, but mainly because the study of the history seems to show that the 
great ritual development in Israel, as well as the extension of geograph- 
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ical knowledge to include the Persians and the Greeks, belongs to the 
post-exilian period. On the other hand, the mass.of critical scholarship 
has firmly withstood the efforts of Vernes and Havet to bring the whole 
body of prophetic writings down below the Exile. In these discussions 
Reuss’s opinions will be felt by all students to be very valuable, and on 
the exegetical side his notes are rich in suggestion. In connection with 
his admirable introduction to the prophets it will be interesting to read 
Professor J. Darmesteter’s recent work on the subject. The latter gives 
a continuous history of the life and achievement of the prophetic order, 
while the former offers us a lucid analysis of the prophetic thought, 
pointing out its weakness as well as its strength. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. Elfte 
Lieferung. Die Genesis. Von Dr. Auaust DittMann, Ord. prof. des 
Theologie in Berlin. 6th Ed. Leipzig, 1892. 


It is a truly encouraging sign of the times that the demand for-such a 
standard work of the most advanced Biblical scholarship as that named 
above should have exhausted a double edition since 1886. It may fairly 
be said that he who has thoroughly read and studied Dr. Dillmann’s com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch and Joshua has, in a measure, covered the 
ground of modern scholarship in a department the literature of which 
is extremely abstruse and voluminous. The growing demand for this 
work, coincident as it is with a steady decline of that particular school of 
Pentateuch critics who still hold to the older view of Knobel, Hupfeld, 
Néldeke, Riehm and Schrader, against the well-nigh universally dominant 
Grafian theory, and whose sole remaining great champion is Dr. Dill- 
mann, is creditable to the scholarly feeling of the world of Biblical stu- 
dents, and tenfold more creditable to the preéminent ability and learning 
of the author himself. We trust that a translation of this great com- 
mentary of commentaries, the critical commentary on the Pentateuch, 
into English, may not be long delayed. Dr. Dillmann’s commentary is, 
indeed, a book for scholars, and scholars are supposed to have no need 
of translations of German works ; but the supposition is not always true, 
and the increasing number of works like Dr. Driver’s “ Introduction” is 
rapidly enlarging the circle of English-speaking Bible scholars, properly 
so called. Dr, Dillmann is justified in the complaint made in the preface 
to this sixth edition (p. vi) that other critics have borrowed of him by 
wholesale without acknowledgment. An English translation would not 
put an end to the piracies of the Stracks and other German authors, who 
plagiarize the learning of Dr. Dillmann while opposing his views; but it 
would discourage the dishonorable practice of making up out of the rich 
mine of Dillmann’s material what purport to be new books —only a 
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general disclaimer of originality being tucked away safely out of sight 
in the preface. 

Of the scientific value of Dillmann’s work, as a whole, it is almost 
needless to speak. The only commentary on Genesis in any degree 
comparable to the present volume, with the possible exception of the 
Strack-Zickler already referred to, is the edition of 1887 of the Newer 
Commentar iiber die Genesis, by Frz. Delitzsch. Much, however, as we 
owe to the late champion of progressive orthodoxy in this field, honor- 
able to his candor and fair-mindedness as was his frank capitulation at 
the end to his life-long antagonists of the documentary theory, no scholar 
would claim for it an equality in scientific value with Dr. Dillmann’s 
work. Delitzsch’ documentary analysis was especially superficial and 
arbitrary, when compared with the marvelous minuteness, thoroughness 
and comprehensiveness of the Berlin Professor. In these respects this 
commentary has no superior, even in works exclusively devoted to the 
documentary analysis, though in a full exposition this portion must, of 
course, be subordinate. Even Professor Budde, in his remarkable study 
of the first twelve chapters of Genesis, Die Biblische Urgeschichte, has 
hardly studied more minutely the characteristics of style and language, 
and the differentiating phenomena of J, E and P. Employing a terse 
and laconic style, and many abbreviations, Dr. Dillmann adduces from 
every authority, ancient or modern, any scientific information bearing 
upon the text. Each successive edition takes note of every new work, 
every new phase of controversy, every new ray of light; large as has 
been the product of the years from 1886 to 1892, the last edition fully 
maintains, in this respect, the high standard set by its predecessors. Dr. 
Dillmann, it is true, shows himself tenacious, perhaps over-tenacious, of 
his own views, and extremely slow to accept new theories; but what 
author of so monumental a work of ,science would not follow the same 
course? Those most vehemently opposed to the particular school of 
higher criticism of which Dillmann now remains practically the sole 
champion, will be the very first to pay willing tribute to the incompar- 
able scientific value of his exegetical work, and to the laboriously mi- 
nute and preéminently scholarly character of his analysis. If the older 
view of the priority of P is to have but a single champion against the 
triumphant Grafians, let it be such an one as Dr. Dillmann. He will aid 
in the cultivation of a most necessary spirit of caution and scientific re- 
serve, and in the protection of German, Dutch and English followers of 
Graf from the crazy vagaries of French critics, so called, of the school of 
Vernes. 

Nevertheless, taking the most impartial view we are able of the con- 
troversy concerning the relative date of P —the only living question in 
Pentateuchal criticism now, since the extinction of the supporters of the 
Mosaic authenticity and the practical agreement of the authorities in 
source-analysis — we must conclude that Dr. Dillmann’s gradual retreat 
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must go on until his proper work in restraining Grafian excesses is ac- 
complished. ‘The now dominant theory will become undisputed, of a 
pre-exilic sacred history compounded of an earlier Judean (J) and a 
later Ephraimite strand (E), to which, after 620 B. c., the Deutero- 
nomic legislation was appended, and with which, at last, as a whole, the 
priestly law-book (P) was amalgamated at or after the close of the 
exile. Dr. Dillmann’s theory of a P latent from its origin in the Solo- 
monic temple, written while its requirements could be nothing more than 
a dream, and not promulgated until, by a series of circumstances impos- 
sible to foresee, it became comparatively feasible, after the exile, reduces 
the partition wall between Grafian and anti-Grafian to an almost trans- 
parent thinness, and suggests the end of the controversy. The same is 
true of the admission (p. xiii) that J (Dillmann’s C), while as a whole 
the latest Pentateuchal document, has in many cases material apparently 
older than E (Dillmann’s B, regarded by him as the oldest) : “ C hat bes. 
in der Mose-u-Josua-Geschichte, vielfach alterthiimlichere Nachrichten 
als B.” 

With all his admirable acquaintance with the work of his opponents 
in the field of analysis, Dr. Dillmann carries his resistance too far. We 
might justly expect in this edition, for example, an abandonment of the 
attempt to claim for E (!), against all the admitted linguistic and styl- 
istic evidence, the elements of iv. 17 ff., vi. 1-4, ix. 20 ff., —a claim based 
on no better ground than “ die starke Beriihrung bei Cap. 4 un 6 mit den 
phinik. Theorien iiber die Entwickelung der Altesten Menschheit, 
welche sich eben in einer nordisr. Schrift am leichtesten erklirt.” Even 
conceding the argument, a “ nordisr. Urschrift” is not necessarily to be 
identified with E. Similarly, it is time the attempt (p. 308) were given 
up to separate xxv. 1-4 from verse 5 J (') and attribute it to E (!), to 
whom not so much as a single genealogical table can be safely attributed 
from Genesis to 1 Kings; no other reason is given for the attempt than 
simple unwillingness to admit the claim of Wellhausen, Kuenen, Budde, 
Kautzsch-Socin and others, that x. 28, with which xxv. 1—4 conflicts, is 
not from J! We are also at a loss to appreciate the force of Dr. 
Dillmann’s reason (p. v) for retaining, to the needless confusion of the 
student, the abbreviations for the documents used by none but himself 
(A, B, C), in place of those now almost universally accepted (P, E, J). 
If there was occasion for a new edition of the Genesis volume without 
delaying for those of Hzx.-Lev. and Num.-Dt.-Jos., there was still more 
occasion for improving upon the latter in this respect also. Consistency 
- in such matters of detail with Hz.-Lev. would not have greatly impaired 
the value of Nwm.-Dt.-Jos., and is demanded by no one now in Genesis. 

These defects are such as pertain to every human undertaking, and 
they detract little from the value of this magnificent work of Biblical 
scholarship, to which none will dispute the honor of absolute preéminence 


in its own sphere. 
Bensamin W. Bacon. 
Osweco, New York. 
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The Documents of the Hexateuch Translated and Arranged in Chron- 
ological Order. With Introduction and Notes. By W. E. Appis, M. A., 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. The Oldest Book of Hebrew History. 
8vo, pp. xciv, 236. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: D. Nutt. 
1893. 

Though we have several editions of the book of Genesis in which the 
documents are separated, this is the first attempt to deal in the same way 
with the entire Hexateuch. Instead, however, of printing the text con- 
tinuously, with an indication of the different documents by differences of 
type or color, the author has chosen to give in the present volume the 
whole of the earlier stratum (J E), reserving the priestly narrative 
for a separate volume. This plan has the advantage of presenting to 
the eye an unbroken narrative which the reader can study and enjoy 
asaunity. It is possibly a disadvantage that comparison is less easy 
when the two main strata are not printed together, though with the aid 
of Mr. Addis’s second volume and the Masoretic text this difficulty will 
not be serious. As it is, we have a fair and readable page in which the 
Yahwistie and Elohistic elements are distinguished by the type : in Gen- 
esis the former is put in ordinary type, the latter in italics; from the 
beginning of Exodus to the end of Joshua ordinary type indicates simply 
that the words belong to the “ oldest book of Hebrew history,” the ques- 
tion of Yahwist or Elohist being left undetermined, while the Yahwist is 
marked by heavy type and the Elohist by italics. Critical questions are 
discussed in foot-notes. 

Mr. Addis adopts the conclusions of the school of Graf, and agrees in 
general, in his assignment of the parts to the various documents, with 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, though he has his own independent opinion. 
One thing that must strike the reader in examining recent books of 
Hexateuch criticism is the substantial unanimity which exists among 
them. Mr. Addis remarks that he was surprised and delighted to find 
a uniform agreement on all important points, and even in minute detail, 
between his work and Kautzsch’ edition of the Hexateuch documents, 
which only reached him after his book was finished. This unanimity 
may be explained in part by the deference which is paid to the opinions 
of certain leading critics. But the unity of results is too widespread to 
be wholly accounted for in this way; it must rather be taken as proof 
that the investigations are based on scientific principles, and directed by 
a simple desire to reach the truth. 

In his Introduction Mr. Addis gives the history of opinion on the 
origin and date of the Hexateuch, and then the results which he holds 
to have been positively established. As to the “oldest book,” he thinks 
it certain that it was composed before the fall of Samaria, 8. c. 722. 
For the Yahwist he bases this opinion on passages in the earlier prophetic 
writings (Hos. xii., Isa. iii. 9, Mic. vi. 4, 5), which appear to show ac- 
quaintance with our Yahwistic text. It is doubtful whether this argu- 
ment is conclusive; the passages in question prove acquaintance with a 
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certain part of the patriarchal history, not with that history as it now 
stands in our Hexateuch. But, even if it be granted that these prophets 
had our Yahwistic patriarchal history before them, does it follow that 
they had the whole Yahwistic book? The arguments respecting the date 
of Gen. i.—xi. are familiar, and need not be repeated here. Mr. Addis 
thinks (note on p. 11) that the flood-story was borrowed from the 
Assyrians in the time of the Assyrian invasions of Canaan, and be- 
fore 735, the lower limit that he assigns the Yahwist. There are grave 
difficulties in the way of this view. It seems very improbable that 
the Israelites should borrow and transform such a story in the course 
of a few hostile invasions. So far as we know, close social relations 
between Assyria and Israel did not exist before the seventh century. 
Hezekiah’s officers did not understand the Assyrian language (2 Kings 
xviii. 26); the people of the northern kingdom must have been more 
fortunate if they could translate the flood-poem into Hebrew. The 
silence of the preéxilian prophets must be allowed to have some 
weight; Ezekiel is the first prophet who makes mention of Noah or 
Eden. Kuenen, Wellhausen and Addis all hold that there are differ- 
ent strata in the Yahwistic part of Gen. i—xi., and an exilian or post- 
exilian stratum is easily conceivable. The supposed citations from 
Genesis in Hosea, Isaiah and Micah all come from the part after 
chap, xi., and to assume the unity of the present Yahwistic work is 
to beg the question. The fact that the Genesis-story contains no Baby- 
lonian local coloring makes rather against than for a borrowing in 
the eighth century. These considerations may make one hesitate to 
refer the Yahwistic part of Gen. i—xi. to that date, and suggest that the 
original narrative was added to in the course of time. The composition 
of the non-priestly portion of the Hexateuch appears to have been a long 
and complicated process, the complete history of which has not yet been 
worked out. Mr. Addis seems to regard the: eighth century date for 
the Yahwist as a settled point. Citing Kuenen’s argument for putting 
the “ Song of Moses” (Deut. xxxii.) shortly before 586 B. c., and ad- 
mitting its force, he adds: “ But if Kuenen be right, we must suppose 
that our ‘Oldest Book of Hebrew,’ though compiled from ancient docu- 
ments, did not exist as a completed whole till shortly before the exile,” — 
a conclusion that he cannot accept. He admits, however, that Numbers 
xxiv. 20-24 (the conclusion of Balaam’s last utterance) was interpolated 
toward the close of the seventh century. 

Mr. Addis’s notes are a great addition to his book. He sums up the 
critical arguments clearly and sensibly, and his citation of authorities is 
judicious. He does not overlook the criticism of the Hebrew text. The 
text of the Hexateuch has been less carefully examined than that of 
some other Old Testament books, and it is evident that there is much to 
be done in this direction. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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Das prophetische Schriftthum. Exegetische-Kritische Studien vor- 
zuglich auf historischer Grundlage. Von WiLHELM Reicu. I. Band: 
Iesaias. Pp. xv, 277. Wien : Verlag von Oskar Frank’s Nachfolger. 1892. 
Rabbi Reich, of the Austrian Baden, proposes to elucidate the pro- 

phetic oracles from the historical point of view, with especial use of 

Herodotus, the Maccabean histories, and Josephus. The first volume, 

treating of Isaiah, displays wide reading, and an intimate acquaintance 

with the Talmud, the works of medizval Jewish scholars, and the most 
recent German authors. A striking novelty is the affirmation, based, how- 
ever, on the authority of a single passage of the Talmud babli (Baba 

Kama 38 a), that the Old Testament was rearranged during the second 

Christian century. After the Bar-Cochba rebellion, the Romans sought 

to eradicate the Jewish monotheism, and to this end set examiners at 

work upon the Jewish literature, to ascertain whether it contained any- 
thing hostile to Rome. As these examiners were not experts in He- 
brew, they were deceived by the Jews. The passages hostile to poly- 
theism, to foreign domination, or prophetic of future independence were 

“rearranged, divided, displaced and brought into different connection,” 

while the text remained unchanged. Surely this might well be the last 

feather on the back of the Higher Criticism! 

The treatment of the Book of Isaiah diverges radically at most critical 
points from ideas prevalent among us. Ezra the scribe is the editor of 
the book and the author of the last chapter. The oracle on Moab (ch. 
xv. and xvi.) is from Isaiah; that on Babylon (ch. xiii. 13,-xiv. 23) is 
Isaian also, and relates to the capture of Babylon by the Scythians. 
Ch. ii. 2-4 is borrowed from Micah, not by Isaiah, but by the Jews of 
the latter part of the second century A. p. Amid the conflicts of Chris- 
tians and Jews, a Christian “in the days of Jehuda hanassi” wrote 
Hebrews, and out of a passage in a Hasmonean psalm (Ps. ex. 4) forged 
a weapon against the Jews; in answer to which this passage, which 
represents Jerusalem and the word of God as indissolubly connected, 
was transferred from Micah to Isaiah! The chapters xl.—Ixvi. are as- 
cribed largely to Isaiah. ‘“'The whole Isaian question is an idle one.” 
The words “ Zeruach Yahweh” (branch of the Lord, Is. iv. 2) denote 
the Messiah-idea,” which is as old as monotheism itself, and is almost 
identical with the “idea of the future.” Here one touches the real 
characteristic of the work of Dr. Reich ; its ideality, its tendency to pass 
from the concrete to the abstract, to find the thought in the symbol. 
Idle to him, after all, are historico-critical questions of time and author- 
ship ; he confesses, ‘‘ We have only to do with the spirit.” To him Isaiah 
is chiefly a symbol of monotheism, struggling, suffering, at times hurled 
down, but never despairing, as it wages its millennium-long struggle 
against world-wide polytheism. 

The scope and significance of this great conflict, Rabbi Reich has 
clearly perceived, and as a result this volume gives many deep glimpses 
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into the religious meaning of the Isaian oracles, which should secure for 
it wide reading and a permanent value. Rabbi Reich — higher praise 
ean hardly be bestowed — has found the heart of Isaiah. 

H. P. Forses. 


St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


Histoire du Peuple d’Israél. Par Ernest RENAN. Tome Quatriéme. 
8vo, pp. 407. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1893. Prix: 7 fr. 50 c. 


The fourth volume of Renan’s history covers the ground from the return 
from exile to the death of Jonathan the Maccabean, B. c. 536-143. He 
has to narrate the birth of Judaism and the rise of the ideas that ush- 
ered in Christianity, and he tells the story with his accustomed charm of 
brightness, grace and piquancy. Sainte-Beuve says (in his “ Lettres 4 
la Princesse”’) that Renan excels in the reproduction of ancient life; as 
for himself, he adds, this amuses without instructing him, for he prefers 
the naked facts. The charge commonly brought against Renan, and not 
without ground, is that he overcolors the facts, and writes romance 
instead of history. Nevertheless it is true that, despite his exaggerations, 
he often gives the history a vitality that it almost entirely lacks in certain 
other works that are heavily laden with critical learning. The ideal 
historian of ancient Israel will be the master of all critical details who 
discerns and pictures the life as real life. In the present volume we may 
instance the description of the state of things on the arrival of the colo- 
nists at Jerusalem, and the picture of the contact of the Jews with Greek 
thought and manners as happy and helpful delineations. Instead of a 
criticism of Renan’s positions in detail, I will give a résumé of his prin- 
cipal results. 

The post-exilian period, especially B. c. 400-200, is one of literary 
decadence, and largely also of spiritual flatness. The prophets had 
done their work, and were succeeded by the narrow-minded men of rou- 
tine, the hasidim and the legal bigots. To the general rule of literary 
dullness there is, however, a brilliant exception in the liturgical poetry. 
Our psalter is substantially a post-exilic work, the product of the woes 
and joys of the second temple. The sufferings of the hard-beset colonists 
of Haggai’s time are depicted in Pss. xxxiii., xev., xevi., xeviil., exxi., 
and others; the hatred felt toward the Samaritans shows itself in exxiii., 
exxix.; the wail of the poor hasidim, the pious devotees who lived 
wretchedly by the alms of the temple, is heard in vii., ix., xiii., xl., xliii., 
Ixix., xev.—c., exxxviii., and others ; throughout the psalter resounds the 
ery of martyrdom, the indignation of ‘the devotee condemned to poverty, 
while the proud Zadokite priest is rich and prosperous. The sentiment 
of brotherhood in the Levitical body shows itself in exxxiii.; the views 
of the legitimists, who hoped to see a member of the Davidie family on 
the throne, appear in exxxii.; in ex., on the other hand, we have the 
programme of the priestly party of Joshua’s time; the pride of the 
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Jerusalemites in their city is expressed in exxii., and the satisfaction of 
the strict religionists in exxviii. Whether any of the psalms belong to 
the Maccabean period is doubtful; Pss. xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., Ixxxiii., cer- 
tainly suit that time, yet they also suit an earlier time of persecution. 

It is the psalms to which we mainly look for the history of the period ; 
outside of them there are few details. One fact, however, seems to come 
out with startling plainness: the civil government is swallowed up in the 
sacerdotal. Zerubbabel suddenly disappears, apparently removed not 
without violence ; there was a revolution, which raised the priest Joshua 
to supreme power — such seems to be the meaning of Zech. iii. Judea 
became a priest-governed community. At the same time the complete 
law was established as an effective rule of life. It had been growing, 
especially since the time of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel; probably none of 
its details are later than B. c. 500; but it was not put into its present 
shape till about B. c. 450, and it is Nehemiah to whom we owe this 
achievement. Not Ezra —his historical reality is doubtful, and in any 
case he was not alive at the time of Nehemiah’s arrival. Nehemiah is 
the personage of the time, a vivacious, capable man, the first Jesuit and 
the most dangerous of Jesuits. He pushed, as his chief means, the study 
of the law, whence came pride and jealousy and the roots of the odiwm 
generis humani. He carried things with a high hand, yet, as it would 
seem, not without opposition (reflected in Ps. exxvii.) from the ranks 
of the devotees. As for the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, they are a 
romance with a historical basis. 

In this period we are struck by the resemblance of these ancient Jews 
to the Moslems; there is the same mechanical strictness, the same sus- 
picious attitude toward women. Another point of importance is the 
Persian influence. So far as regards the messianic idea, the Persians 
probably borrowed from the Jews, but they were the teachers of the 
Jews in the development of the angelological scheme. From them came 
also the feast of Purim (the Persian furdi) ; the Book of Esther belongs 
in the latter part of the Persian period, the time to which must also be 
referred the fragment Ezra iv. 6-vi. 13. After Persia came Greece, and 
founded philosophy, ethics and politics, created reason and beauty, and 
established the dignity of man. For Judaism the Greek conquest became 
decisive through the founding of Alexandria, in which grew up a new 
and more liberal form of faith. The Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, though it was apologetic, everywhere softening the crudities 
of the original, was nevertheless one of the gravest events of history ; it 
prepared the way for, and was itself a part of the Bible of humanity. 
Yet it was in Palestine that effective Judaism dwelt. Here arose the 
belief in immortality, from Jewish sources, for which we need invoke no 
foreign aid — not the Platonic idea of-an immortal, bodiless soul, but the 
conception of the restored man, body and soul (Book of Daniel). The 
martyrs created the doctrine; it was necessary in order that they should 
have their reward. The Son of Sirach belongs to a different school, 
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concerned wholly with this life, the advocate of a quiet, bourgeois 
morality, a wisdom after Franklin’s fashion, yet rising at times to the 
level of the teaching of Jesus. 

It will be seen from this brief outline that Renan’s critical position for 
this period does not differ materially from that of the reigning German 
school. He puts the final redaction of the Hexateuch in the time of 
Nehemiah, regards the psalter as mainly post-exilic, and recognizes the 
Persian and Greek influence. On the religious side he is judicial and 
fair in purpose. Though he is too much disposed to find meanness of 
motive in the psalms, and is unmerciful toward the Tora (herein failing 
to do justice to the religious development), and though he sees in the 
Jewish mind the hurtful antipode of the Greek, he still recognizes the 
religious greatness of Israel, and in particular holds that from Israel has 
come to us the faith in immortality that has converted the world. “Car 
ne nous y trompons pas, l’homme n’est conduit que par l’idée de l’avenir. 
Un peuple qui en masse abdiquerait toute foi & ce qui est au dela de la 
mort s’abuisserait complétement. . . . Je l’avoue, j’ai des doutes graves 
sur l’immortalité individuelle ; et cependant j’agis presque constamment 
en visant des buts au dela de la vie.” As to the critical views of the 
volume, Renan, as is well known, rarely gives reasons ; one must take his 
results and work them out. His hints as to the origin of the psalter are 
worthy of examination. This and the other volumes of the history should 
be provided with indexes. 

C. H. Toy. 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY. 


Founders of Old Testament Criticism. Biographical, Descriptive and 
Critical Studies. By T. K. Cuzyne, M.A.,D. D. 16mo. Pp. ix, 372. 
London: Methuen&Co. 1893. Price 7s. 6d. 


Of early English critics Dr. Cheyne mentions Warburton, Lowth and 
Geddes, then passes to the German school, from Eichhorn to Kuenen, 
and concludes with the later English and American writers. He gives 
us a series of very pleasant sketches of men and questions, in which is 
contained a history (which does not profess to be complete) of the prog- 
ress of Old Testament criticism. More than half the book is devoted to 
English critics, and we are provided with welcome information respecting 
recent writers whose names had not before appeared in the histories ; 
Dr. Cheyne is perhaps the first Englishman who has attempted to give 
an accurate estimate of Colenso’s critical work. 

One third of the book consists of an examination of Dr. Driver’s 
“Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament ;” several chap- 
ters are reprinted from the “ Expositor” for 1892. Dr. Cheyne, while 
erediting Professor Driver with erjtical ability and accuracy in details, 
insists that many of his conclusions are incorrect and that the “ Intro- 
duction ” does not (as it purports to do) give the present position of Old 
Testament criticism. Further, he holds the book to be to a certain 
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extent a compromise, and an ineffective and unsafe compromise. In a 
number of cases, he declares, the author has refrained from taking the 
position to which the facts naturally point through fear of offending 
orthodox sentiment, or through desire to secure an entente cordiale 
between criticism and the church. If Dr. Driver has been influenced by 
such a motive, we must agree with Professor Cheyne in regarding his 
course, to say the least, as unwise in the extreme. But Dr. Cheyne’s 
interpretation of Dr. Driver’s tone may not be correct. It is obvious 
that men may honestly differ in their estimates of evidence ; facts that 
seem to one to fix a post-exilian date for a book may appear less conclu- 
sive to another. There is such a thing as education in criticism ; one 
regards as clear to-day a thing that seemed to him doubtful ten years ago. 
Certainly Dr. Driver’s critical conclusions do not always commend them- 
selves ; there are a good many paragraphs in his admirable “ Introduc- 
tion” that one would like to see changed. It must be admitted, also, 
that Dr. Cheyne’s criticism is refreshingly frank ; this sort of face-to-face, 
honest, friendly outspokenness we greatly need. He is certainly right 
in condemning compromise between truth and orthodoxy ; but much of 
what he here regards as compromise may be only critical hesitation — 
a hesitation that may disappear in subsequent editions of the work. 

Dr. Cheyne’s criticism of Professor Sayce is well founded and timely. 
Professor Sayce’s statements, in various popular books and newspaper 
articles, that recent Assyriological discoveries demonstrate the historical 
exactness of certain parts of Genesis are not only incorrect, they also 
tend, as Dr. Cheyne says, to make the orthodox world look on Old 
Testament critics as men who are forcing or misstating facts for the 
purpose of discrediting the Biblical narratives. Whether this or that 
paragraph or book of the Old Testament is historical or legendary is of 
no religious consequence, but it is of great importance that the religious 
world shall examine all testimony respecting the Bible in a perfectly 
candid spirit. In this connection one of Dr. Cheyne’s remarks is note- 
worthy. Many persons feel themselves under obligation to defend a 
book (Esther, for example) simply because it is canonical, and to credit 
it with a mysterious “inspiration” which makes it religiously valuable 
in spite of itself. It is very desirable, says Dr. Cheyne, that the history 
of the Old Testament canon should be understood, and as to the term 
“inspiration,” if we cannot agree on a definition that accords with the 
facts, it will be better to drop it entirely and employ some other word. 

The volume is full of important critical remarks and of references to 
recent writers, and has the stamp of the author’s eagerness and conscien- 
tiousness. It is an interesting product of the struggle now going on in 
the Church of England between the conservative and the liberal tenden- 
cies in Biblical criticism. It is to be hoped that the same earnestness 
which the younger school is showing in the Old Testament field may 
make itself felt in that of the New Testament. C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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The Epistle of St. James. The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes and 
Comments. By Josern B. Mayor, Emeritus Professor of King’s College, 
London. 468 pp. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
We have at last, in this volume, a long desired and needed contribu- 

tion to exegetical literature — a thorough, critical, English commentary 

on the first of the Catholic Epistles, with an elaborate apparatus. The 
learned commentaries of Gebser, Heisen and Kern are at least two genera- 
tions back, and are little known outside of the circle of special scholars. 

Modern English students have relied largely upon Huther in the Meyer 

series. ‘The American edition of the translation of this excellent work, 

‘under the superintendence of Dr. Timothy Dwight, has had the advan- 
tage of a thorough revision after the fifth German edition by Kuhl, which 
in turn was based on the revision of Beyschlag in 1888. Beside these, 
there have been Van Oosterzee in Lange’s series, with its cumbrous ap- 
paratus and certain rhetorical amplifications by the American translator ; 

Gloag, a sensible digest of critical results, but adapted rather for popu- 

lar use ; Dean Scott in the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” and F. T. Bassett 

in 1876. Nearly contemporary with Professor Mayor’s work is Weiss’ 

Textkritische Untersuchungen und Teaxtherstellung of the Catholic 

Epistles, which, like everything else from that scholar, is entitled to spe- 

cial attention. 

Apart from the comparative scantiness of early tradition as to the 
acceptance and circulation of this Epistle, it has been under fire since 
the Reformation period. The doubts of Erasmus and the assault of 
Luther were followed up by the Magdeburg Centuriators, and later by 
Wetstein. Schleiermacher pronounced the Epistle a fabrication, and 
De Wette suspected it. The adverse criticism reached its climax in 
Baur’s ingenious hypothesis, developed by Schwegler. In the interest 
of his “tendency-theory ’” Baur was determined, even while he held the 
Epistle to be conciliatory, to discover in it traces of Jewish and Gentile 
Christian parties ; consequently he pushed forward its date, and main- 
tained its antagonism to the Pauline doctrine of justification. Baur’s 
positions have entered, in some form, though often modified, into all the 
later critical discussions. 

The present commentary is in sharp antagonism to the Tiibingen 
school, both earlier and later, and maintains, for the most part, the tradi- 
tional views concerning the Epistle. None the less, the author belongs 
to the modern school of higher criticism. He is fettered by no mechan- 
ical theory of inspiration; he is eager to bring Scripture to the most 
searching tests, and content to abide by the results. Dogma counts for 
nothing against sound exegesis. He is eminently fair and judicial, and 
he has brought to his work an affluent scholarship, a dogged patience 
and industry, and a clear and cogent style of statement, which make his 


commentary, on the whole, the best working manual for the critical 
student. 
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Nearly half of the volume is devoted to careful discussions concerning 
the author ; the external evidence of authenticity; the relation of the 
Epistle to earlier writings and to other New Testament books ; the con- 
tents, readers and date ; and the author’s language, grammar and style ; 
and to a bibliography and critical apparatus. Then follows the text, su- 
perbly printed, each page faced by the Vulgate and Corbey versions, 
and the readings of the Speculum and of Priscillian, in parallel columns. 
The critical and illustrative notes come next, and the volume closes with 
a series of paraphrases of important passages, accompanied with brief 
topical essays. 

The work richly merits a detailed review, but we can do little more 
than state the author's positions. He holds the author of the Epistle to 
be James, the president of the church at Jerusalem and the brother of 
Jesus. This conclusion involves the discussion of the relationship in- 
dicated by the phrase “brethren of the Lord.” After a careful review 
of the Epiphanian, Helvidian and Hieronymian hypotheses, Professor 
Mayor decides, correctly as I think, for the Helvidian, against Bishop 
Lightfoot, to whose masterly defense of the Epiphanian hypothesis he 
pays a hearty tribute. He thus falls into line with a large array of mod- 
ern critics in defending the authenticity of the Epistle and its early date. 
He regards it as the earliest of the New Testament books, and places 
its composition about 50 a. p. He thus contradicts the Tiibingen critics 
who assigned it to the second century. He devotes considerable space 
to the views of Archdeacon Farrar, who holds that it was composed 
near the close of James’s life; of Dr. Davidson, who ascribes it to an 
anonymous Ebionite, shortly before the fall of Jerusalem; of Von Soden, 
who disputes its genuineness, and follows Hilgenfeld in assigning it to 
the time of Domitian (81-96) ; of Briickner, that it is an Essene forgery 
of the latter half of the second century ; and of Pfleiderer, who makes 
it representative of that development of post-Pauline catholicized Chris- 
tianity which belongs to the period of the Antonines. 

The chapter on the external evidence for authenticity contains a long 
catalogue of patristic and other citations, prominent among which are 
those from Hermas, “the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” and 
Origen. The critic recognizes the early doubt of the canonicity of the 
Epistle, as shown by its omission from some of the early versions and 
catalogues, such as the Old Latin and the Muratorian fragment. The 
churches of Rome and Carthage long doubted its canonicity, which, on 
the other hand, was acknowledged from a very early period by the 
churches of Jerusalem and (probably) of Syria; the Epistle is included 
in the catalogues which have come down to us from the churches of 
Egypt and Asia Minor. ‘“ The difference is easily explained from the 
fact that the Epistle was probably written at Jerusalem and addressed to 
the Jews of the Eastern Dispersion; it did not profess to be written by 
an Apostle, or to be addressed to a Gentile church, and it seemed to con- 
tradict the teaching of the great Apostle to the Gentiles.” 
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Concerning the relations of the Epistle to other New Testament writ- 
ings, Professor Mayor takes issue with the Tiibingen and some later 
critics, notably Holtzmann, who hold that it borrows from 1 Peter, the 
Pauline letters, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, or is in some way de- 
pendent upon these. He maintains that, assuming a connection, it is 
more easily explained on the supposition of the acquaintance of those 
writers with the work of James, than on the contrary hypothesis. His 
discussion of the assumed antagonism between Paul and James on the 
question of faith and works is brief and sensible. He holds that the 
Epistle was addressed to Jews of the Eastern Dispersion who held Jesus 
as Messiah, and who exhibited an immature stage of Christianity without 
any regularly organized system of Christian teaching. These formed 
one body with their unbelieving compatriots. A little sharper and more 
formal statement of this conclusion is desirable. It is squarely opposed 
to the Tiihingen criticism, which was determined to discover a Gentile 
element among the readers of the Epistle. In order to show this, Baur 
was obliged to have recourse to a somewhat Hermas-like method of in- 
terpretation, according to which “the rich” in chs. i., ii., iv., meant the 
Gentile Christians, and “the poor” the Jewish Christians. A modifica- 
tion of the Jewish hypothesis is represented by Credner, Lange, Weiss, 
and others, to the effect that the readers were Jews, but not Jewish Chris- 
tians. Thiersch and Hoffmann claimed that all were Jewish Christians, 
including those in Palestine; while a view which has gained some cur- 
rency is that the term “ Diaspora” signifies Christendom at large, under 
the figure of the twelve tribes. Among the latest advocates of this view 
are Holtzmann and Von Soden. 

Professor Mayor holds that the Epistle was originally written in 
Greek, and combats the hypothesis propounded by Faber in 1770, and 
taken up by Schmidt, Bertholdt and Bishop Wordsworth, that it was a 
translation by a later hand from an Aramaic original. The good qual- 
ity of James’s Greek has always furnished a puzzle to those who maintain 
his authorship. Professor Mayor’s explanation of this phenomenon, that 
the town of Gadara was an important seat of Greek learning ; that the 
author of the Epistle exhibits an acquaintance with ideas and phrases 
which were probably derived from the Stoic philosophers ; that he seems 
to have paid particular attention to the sapiential books, both canonical 
and apocryphal; that the wisdom of Edom and Teman is noted as fa- 
mous by some of the prophets, and that the interlocutors in the Book of 
Job are assigned to this and neighboring regions; but all this, however 
ingenious, can hardly be called convincing. 

The notes are admirable. The exegesis is acute and radical, and the 
illustrative matter is copious and pertinent. The exegesis is positive and 
constructive, without the enormous consumption of space in citing and 
balancing conflicting opinions which characterizes so much of the Ger- 
man work, and which was so unhappily imitated by Alford. Due atten- 
tion is paid to the etymological and pictorial force of individual words : 
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the author’s thorough grammatical training appears both in the notes 
and in the essay on the grammar of James, and usage is abundantly 
illustrated by scriptural, classical and patristic parallels. 

This general commendation does not imply agreement with all of 
Professor Mayor’s conclusions. In chapter ii. 1 he follows Bengel in 
making ris d6fys an appellative in apposition with "Inootd ypwroi. 
I cannot think that the parallels cited in support of the use of the ab- 
stract 50a for a person are satisfactory. The interpretation adopted by 
the Revised Version seems preferable. Certainty is perhaps unattainable 
in the exegesis of iii. 6, but our commentator’s exegesis does not contri- 
bute materially to its elucidation. His reasons for following Neander, 
Lange and Beyschlag in placing the colon after zip, and making the sec- 
ond 7 yA@ooa the beginning of a new sentence, are not decisive. He ob- 
jects to the more common punctuation of Huther and others which 
places the colon after déd:«ias, on the ground that the article in 9 orAoica 
is not justified. But why not? Moreover, he does not deal at all with 
the question which goes with this, the omission of the article with the two 
succeeding participles, a point which is nicely handled by Huther. He 
does not touch the question of the relation between zip and 6 xdapos 
déixias. Lange’s objection to the second punctuation, that 6 xéopos 
ddixias does not explain zip, is indeed worthless, since there is a very 
obvious relation between the destructive power of iniquity and that of 
fire; but Huther’s objection that the stop after zip isolates the sentence 
too much is entitled to weight. Again, Professor Mayor’s objection to 
the widely received interpretation of «éopos, “ the organism, aggregate 
or combination of all that is evil,” appears to lack point. The fact that 
koopos occurs only once in the sense of “ totality” is beside the mark. 
Its usage in the sense of “ the universe,” “the system of things,” is com- 
mon in the New Testament, and even one case is sufficient to show how 
easily it may run into the sense of “an aggregate or general collection 
of particulars,” if indeed this meaning is not practically the same. 
At any rate this sense is at the bottom of the word used as “ the uni- 
verse.” Professor Mayor objects that James elsewhere uses xocpos only 
in a bad sense ; but is a good sense implied by the qualifying genitive 
dduxias? Finally, the explanation of xafiorara, “the tongue represents 
or constitutes the unrighteous world,” is surely unnatural and forced. 
The exegesis of the difficult passage, iv. 5, on the other hand, is thorough 
and satisfactory. 

The concluding paraphrases and essays are very suggestive. I would 
refer especially to the first essay on zeipacpois, in which there is an in- 
teresting analysis of temptation from the Christian point of view as 
treated by James, and a suggestive comparison with the similar analysis 
of Bishop Butler in the * Analogy.” Professor Mayor's volume is a 
credit to English Biblical scholarship. 


Marvin R. Vincent. 
Union THEOLOGICAL Seminary, New York. 
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The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations. A Study of the Teach- 
ing of Jesus and its Doctrinal Transformations in the New Testament. 
By Oretto Cong, D. D. 8vo, pp. 413. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


An unbiased examination, in English, of the teachings of the several 
books of the New Testament, in the spirit and with the resources of the 
best scholarship of the day, is a work which has often been desired by 
many students of Christianity to whom similar discussions in foreign 
tongues were not available. Such a need is met in Dr. Cone’s hand- 
somely printed volume. Those who have free access to the works of the 
German, French, and Dutch critics of the modern schools will still be 
glad to find here in a thoroughly digested form the most reasonable con- 
clusions of these critics set forth in the readable style and tested by the 
judicial temper and eminent common-sense which do not always accom- 
pany sound learning, but which it has often been left for scholars of 
English-speaking countries to add to the more original investigations of 
the European critics. 

Of the making of books which purport to be candid studies of the 
New Testament, with the single intent of finding the primitive ideas of 
Christianity, there has indeed been no end. But by far the larger part 
of such treatises may be divided into two classes. One of these is half 
unconsciously in search of textual proofs of an established system of 
modern theology, and it inevitably reads into the Bible what it hopes to 
find there: “ This is the book where each his dogma seeks.” The other 
class, though generally allowing the scriptural authors to speak after 
the moral and religious standards of their age, nevertheless often insists 
upon interpreting their meaning in the rational scientific spirit which 
belongs only to our modern world. Certain so-called rationalists are of 
this latter class, who would have us believe that there are in the Gospels 
no stories of miracles which were not understood by their recorders to be 
popular narratives of natural occurrences; no mythological notions like 
beliefs in devils and angels ; and no pseudo-science such as ascribes dis- 
eases to the possession of demons, and expects an immediate end, by 
fire, of the flat earth. 

This rationalistic school is mostly of a bygone generation. Yet there 
are living writers, men of broad and courageous theological sympathies, 
who, although they allow, with some hesitation, that the evangelists 
and apostles held many mistaken opinions, evade the obvious fact that in 
many of his conceptions Jesus shared the limited knowledge of his con- 
temporaries. ‘These writers are unable to see that it is not essential to 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus that he should have been omniscient in 
physical science or free from human liability to misjudgment and im- 
pulse in daily social relations. 

Dr. Cone wisely reminds his readers in his introductory pages that the 
historian of the variations of belief within the compass of the New Test- 
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ament should carry to his task no predetermination as to what he is to 
find there ; no such admiration of Christianity as will blind him either 
to the intellectual shortcomings of those who planted it, or to its possi- 
ble evolution, from the start, out of many delusions and some moral 
erudities. A scientific history deals solely with human nature under 
world-wide conditions; and human nature is in large measure the pro- 
duct of the age in which it is set to do its work. The writers of the 
Gospels and Epistles may have anticipated all later truth, and may have 
been free from errors of belief or lapses of memory. If this be the 
ease, the honest historian will find it out. But he must presume that the 
men of the New Testament were of like passions with their fellows in 
all ages, and, until the facts prove their freedom from error, he must 
cross-question them as witnesses who may have forgotten; who were 
liable to see with preoccupied eyes ; or who had favorite philosophical 
theories to propound, which, however just and reasonable, were not neces- 
sarily the convictions of Jesus nor inseparable from his religion. 

Of inerrant inspiration the historian knows nothing; “there is no 
place for that hypothesis here,” and the moment such a doctrine enters 
upon the ground as a presumption in studying the Bible, that moment 
does the literaty critic retire from a field in which he has neither rights 
nor duties. It needs to be borne in mind by some persons of prominence 
that the Bible is not, as it once was, a comparatively inaccessible volume 
of which the mass of people cannot be sure that it is literature at all. 
One might suppose from the zeal of certain grave ecclesiastical bodies to 
vindicate the inerrancy of the Bible that their fellowship had a monopoly 
of possession of the treatise in question, and that the world of common 
readers had never discovered that there are problems of its authorship, 
of its veracity, of its reconcilability with established knowledge, which 
demand an expression of judgment from the learned who are competent 
to consider the matter. This office, very happily for the peace of mind 
of the age, critical scholars are freely exercising. In Dr. Cone’s words : 
“The historical and critical treatment of the Biblical writings proceeds 
upon the presumption that they are literature, and applies to them the can- 
ons of literary and historical criticism. It is indifferent to the relations 
which its results may hold to any doctrines or traditions however cher- 
ished and venerable. Its sole aim is to ascertain the facts. These it 
leaves to the dogmatic theologian, who may make of them whatever he 
can.” A conspicuous merit of Dr. Cone’s study is that he applies these 
critical canons with an impartiality and courage equal to his moderation 
and reverence. 

The several chapters cover the following subjects: The teachings of 
Jesus, as found in the Gospels; the Jewish-Christian interpretation, as it 
appears in the editorial work and popular accretions of the Synoptic 
Gospels and in the Book of Acts; the Pauline transformation, as 
recorded in the undisputed epistles of Paul; the Deutero-Pauline trans- 
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formation, as in Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians, and First Peter; the 
Johannine transformation, as shown in the Fourth Gospel (Dr. Cone 
does not accept the so-called Epistles of John as from the hand which 
wrote the Gospel); the Anti-Gnostic interpretations, the three epis- 
tles of John and the pastoral epistles of Paul, Jude and 2 Peter; 
the Jewish-Christian Apocalyptic writings, the most characteristic of which 
is Revelation (Dr. Cone accepts the comparatively new and unfamiliar 
view of this Apocalypse that it is a composite work whose production, 
from its first sketch to its last of several editings, covers the period from 
65 to 140 a. p.); and a final summary, entitled “The Gospel and 
Theology.” 

The fullest discussions of these chapters are given to the inquiry con- 
cerning the teachings of Jesus and the elucidation of the special Chris- 
tianity of Paul. A brief abstract of these will sufficiently illustrate the 
methods and spirit of Dr. Cone’s study. 

A preliminary question of importance with regard to the teachings of 
Jesus is what are our authentic materials for his life. Our author 
assumes that the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke alone are to be 
depended upon as preserving a trustworthy tradition of the words and 
work of Jesus. The Fourth Gospel comes from the second century, and 
is “a dogmatic, mystical writing, with an ostensible biographical purpose 
which is subordinated to a distinctive theological tendency.” The theo- 
logical dogma thus referred to is the idea of the descent to earth of the 
Eternal Word, who was preéxistent and immanent in God, and yet was 
subordinate to God. Since the supposititious history of Jesus’ career is 
always made to illustrate this doctrinal theory, its value as authentic 
biography is destroyed, however high may be the merits of the work as 
a supplement and corrective of Paul’s excessively metaphysical idea of 
Christ and his salvation. 

Of the three Synoptic Gospels neither comes to us as an original 
document. All bear traces of an origin considerably later than the apos- 
tolic age. Mark is probably the earliest of the three ; Matthew and Luke 
are constructed upon the basis of Mark and of the lost Aramaic Gospel 
which tradition says Matthew wrote. In using such sources of the life 
of Jesus there must needs be a discriminating historical sense ; a faculty 
of critical divination which shall separate the probable facts from the 
afterthoughts of the Jewish-Christian epoch of which the apocalyptical 
passages of the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew are types. Of such 
apocalyptical sayings it cannot be affirmed dogmatically that Jesus did not 
utter them, but they are in such striking antithesis with his numerous 
other characteristic sayings about the Kingdom of Heaven, its imme- 
diate presence with his disciples, its attainment by humble and holy 
living, that the most natural solution of the contradiction is that in the 
eventual compilation of the traditions of his sayings and acts the old-time 
fond expectation of a Jewish Messiah to come in dramatic judgment in 
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the clouds asserted itself in the minds of the apostles and their companions 
above all their impressions of the actual instructions of their master, as 
the inbred faiths of childhood usually triumph in uncultivated minds 
over the half-beliefs of maturity. 

Did Jesus proclaim himself to be the Messiah? Yes, says Dr. Cone — 
and herein he disagrees with Martineau. The messianic elements are too 
closely interwoven into the discourses to be naturally separated from the 
texture of Jesus’ thought. But they do not involve — they seem particu- 
larly to exclude — any assumption of a political mission or of superhu- 
man rank. He had a consciousness of exceptional spiritual endowment 
which fitted him for the only leadership which his people then needed, a 
renewal of their sense of oneness with God. Upon this point there is 
much in the Gospels that is obseure and hard to harmonize with other 
passages, but religious mysticism naturally utters itself in paradoxes. 
The opinion that he had in mind a metaphysical sonship or a super- 
human generation is wholly without support in the teachings of the 
Synoptics. The story of the birth from a virgin is a post-apostolic 
legend, and it is to Paul that Christianity owes its theory of a preéxistent 
Christ, an idea which was carried to further development in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

Jesus accepted the current mythology with regard to the two realms 
of spirits, demons and angels. He appears to have adopted the popular 
Jewish conception of a twofold underworld, composed of paradise and 
gehenna, and if the literal purport of his words were to be made the 
interpretation of his belief, then he taught the endless punishment of 
unbelievers in that subterranean gehenna. But it is one thing to use 
illustrations which are a part of the mental furnishing of the age, and 
quite another to accept all that they popularly imply in the realm 
of faith. The great ideas of Jesus upon which he constantly dwelt 
are so essentially optimistic and imbued with such a profound sense 
of the Eternal Justice and Mercy that it remains quite unlikely that he 
believed the fundamental errors of his countrymen. His sayings regard- 
ing the resurrection are so fragmentary and obscure that no complete 
doctrine can be derived from them. 

The Pauline Gospel is an independent system of Christianity, in which 
the commanding ideas are the death and resurrection of Jesus. Paul, 
like the writer of the Fourth Gospel, pursued to excess the rabbinical 
allegorical method of reading the Old Testament ; and with this tend- 
ency, aided by a lofty idealism, he constructed a conception of the place 
of Jesus in the development of the world’s salvation, of which there is 
scarcely any foreshadowing in the Gospels. Plainly, Paul knew little or 
nothing of the actual history of Jesus. It is open to discussion whether 

Paul thought of Christ as an entirely human being. The Pauline idea 
of sin as the result of a structural defect, a fleshly taint involving an 
irrepressible conflict between all good desires and the natural will, is 
nowhere suggested in the Gospels. 
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It was Paul’s merit that, by his sheer force of genius, supported by a 
heroic virtue, he supplanted in the growing church a provincial Judaized 
Christianity by a cosmopolitan Judaistic Christianity which outsiders 
might accept. But it was at best a temporary device, a bridge of faith 
over an age of confusion until the time should come when men could 
return to the better method, the simpler spirit of the primitive gospel of 
Jesus. Amidst the steady transformations of that gospel, from its birth 
till the close of the New Testament canon, when Christianity was com- 
mitted to generations remote from its birthplace, although it often seems 
as if everything truly characteristic of the spirit of its founder had been 
swallowed up, yet our author finds certain great Christian unities re- 
maining undisturbed. The idea of the Fatherhood of God revealing 
himself to man, to the end of establishing on earth a kingdom of right- 
eousness, had never been forgotten. The mission of Jesus as a manifesta- 
tion of divine grace, through which men may come into that fellowship 
which is life eternal, continued to be a common article of all the specula- 
tions concerning the nature and rank of Christ. The practical unity 
of all the interpretations is expressed in the teaching that love to God 
and man is the supreme principle of religion and morals. And there is 
even an eschatological unity amid all the vagaries of hope and fear con- 
cerning the hereafter which constitute the most unsatisfactory features 
of the New Testament ; “a dominant note of optimism regarding destiny, 
with which are blended, indeed, the sombre shadings of an ominous 
warning of judgment upon willful transgression.” 


Grorce A. THAYER. 
CincinnaTI, Onr0. 


The New Bible and its New Uses. By Joseph HENRY CROOKER. 
12mo, pp. 286. Boston: George H. Ellis. 


Mr. Crooker’s purpose in the composition of this small volume was not 
to write a popular introduction to the Bible, based on the best criticism 
of the day, but to set forth, as his title indicates, the novelty of the 
Scriptures as this criticism shows them, and to vindicate for them 
higher uses than the doctrine of infallibility permitted. In this endea- 
vor he has been very successful, and his book is one especially to be 
recommended to those who have lost their faith in the old Bible of 
tradition and dogma, and need to be shown the substantial worth of 
what criticism leaves unharmed, of literary value and moral and spir- 
itual quickening in the Old Testament and the New. “It is surely a 
new Bible that Biblical science places in our hands. . . . Religion has 
suffered no calamity from this change. Though the Bible loses its 
monopoly of God, human history everywhere gains in divineness; and 
while the Eternal escapes from confinement in its texts, it is to become 
the Father of all souls.” 

Mr. Crooker’s longest chapter, “ Errors in the Bible,” is somewhat un- 
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fortunately named, for it gives the impression at first that his purpose is 
more destructive than even the chapter by itself warrants, as it is largely 
occupied with the recital of simple facts about the history of the Biblical 
text and the translations. Much of this matter is necessarily very familiar 
to the student. The second and third divisions “ What the Bible claims 
for Itself, ” and “ ‘The Bible as Authority,” are fresher, and their positions 
are stated and defended with much effect. It is easily shown that the 
Bible makes no claims of infallibility. Mr. Crooker’s logical keenness and 
vigor come to the front in his treatment of theories which attempt the 
very doubtful business of compromising between tradition and reason, as 
if reason and science were powers to be patronized half-heartedly rather 
than accepted without reserve. The weakness of the doctrine of Keno- 
sis is amply exhibited. Dr. Briggs is rightly criticised for comparing 
“ things so radically separate and dissimilar” as the Bible, the church 
and the reason. “ The Bible as a document ought not to be compared with 
reason, which is a faculty. The Bible, not the source, but the record of 
a part of man’s religious life, contains many important facts respect- 
ing religious principles and moral laws. These facts, while peculiarly 
adapted to nourish and inspire the heart, are authoritative only as all 
facts are authoritative. . . . The authority of reason in the realm of Scrip- 
ture is the same as its authority,in the realm of science.” The weakness 
of Dr. Briggs’ position in still maintaining that the Scriptures are the 
“only infallible rule of faith and practice ” becomes obvious under Mr. 
Crooker’s plain-spoken but candid argument, which we commend to all 
who still incline to serve both reason and authority. 
Nicnotas P. GiimMan. 


The Bible, its Origin, Growth and Character, and its Place among the 
Sacred Books of the World ; together with a List of Books for Study 
and Reference, with Critical Comments. By JABEz Thomas SUNDERLAND. 
12mo, pp. ix, 299. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893. 


This book admirably achieves a difficult task in authorship — the 
clear and comprehensive treatment of a great subject within narrow 
limits. The question, now earnestly asked by “thinking people on every 
side,” which Mr. Sunderland undertakes to answer is: ‘“‘ What has an 
honest, independent and competent Biblical scholarship — a scholarship 
that investigates and speaks in the interest, not of theological dogmatism, 
but of truth —to tell us about the Bible as to its origin, its authorship, 
its growth, its reliability, its real character, its place among the great 
sacred books of the world, its permanent value?” An elaborate dis- 
cussion of the difficult problems which this question includes would, of 
course, be impossible within the limits proposed, and the author, in pre- 
paring a book adapted to the general reader, has given the results rather 
than the processes of the higher criticism. Two requisites are indis- 
pensable in the writer of such a book, in order to render it valuable to 
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the persons for whom it is written — wide and discriminating reading of 
the best works on the subjects treated, and a candid and sagacious judg- 
ment. In these requisites Mr. Sunderland is not wanting, and the worth 
of his book proceeds from his extended knowledge of Biblical literature 
and his clear discernment of criticisms ; special critical work upon details 
would of course be out of place here. 

After discussing in a very attractive manner the place of the Bible 
among the sacred books of the world, the similarities among these books, 
the Hebrew land and people, and the Bible as literature, the author enters 
upon a consideration of the origin of the Pentateuch, maintaining its com- 
posite character and its post-Mosaic authorship, treats of Hebrew legend 
and history in connection with the Old Testament historical books, and 
concludes the first part of the work with chapters on the prophetic and 
poetic writings. In the portion devoted to the New Testament are 
chapters on the Gospels, in which the priority of Mark and the late date 
of the fourth Gospel are maintained, while the existence of legendary 
elements in the Gospel records is regarded as not incompatible with the 
general trustworthiness of these writings. Following a brief and concise 
treatment of the Pauline and Deutero-Pauline and other Epistles and 
Revelation are interesting chapters on the formation of the canon, the text 
of the Old and New Testaments, the moral and religious progress trace- 
able in the Bible, Bible infallibility in the light of modern scholarship, 
the Bible and inspiration, and the paramount value of the Bible. The 
conclusion reached is that the Bible is comparable to a gold mine con- 
taining quartz and earth along with “ the true gold of God,” and that it 
is the part of rational men “neither to resort to the folly on the one 
hand of declaring that the quartz and earth are gold, nor yet the equal 
folly on the other of throwing away all and declaring that there is no 
gold.” The readers of this excellent book will not only be instructed, 
but stimulated to further study of the great subjects of which it treats, 
and the extended list of books for Biblical reading and inquiry at the end 
will guide them wisely amid the abundant literature available for English- 
reading students of the Bible. 


ORELLO CONE. 
BucuteEt COoLuece. 


The Formation of the Gospels. By F. P. Bapuam, M. A., Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Pp. 196. 

This work is an “attempt to solve the synoptic problem,” “ based pri- 
marily on the doublets and inconsistencies from which none of the sy- 
noptic Gospels is free, and on the differences of order by which all three 
are distinguished.” The results are, as the author says, “to some ex- 
tent new, to some extent old,” and his claim that the process is new 
must certainly be conceded. A “new process” in the solution of the 
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synoptic problem is doubtless somewhat hazardous in view of the exhaus- 
tive investigations of the subject which have been made during the pres- 
ent century; but if the author’s work stands the test of criticism, his 
apparent temerity will earn for him the gratitude of students of the 
Gospels. 

The hypothesis on which the solution of the problem proceeds bears a 
resemblance to that of a primitive Matthew (Ur-Matthiius) and a prim- 
itive Mark (Ur-Markus), but differs from this in the supposition that 
our second Gospel is independent of the original writing composed by 
Mark from his recollection of the preaching of Peter, and is an “im- 
proved harmony” produced by a Pauline Christian through a combina- 
tion and abridgment of two documents which enter into the structure of 
our first Gospel. Mark’s writing, referred to by Papias and composed 
“about A. D. 72,” is supposed to be contained in our third Gospel, where 
it is combined, under the designation “The Preaching of Peter,” with 
our second synoptic record, while certain sections of it are “ interpo- 
lated” into our first Gospel, which is composed of two documents “ pos- 
sessed by Matthew’s disciples previous to the destruction of Jerusalem,” 
one written before, and the other after, the flight to Pella, and “ speedily 
combined.” Our first canonical Gospel was accordingly composed from 
three documents, “a book of works,” “a book of words” (Adya), and 
“The Preaching of Peter,” which was interpolated into the work that 
combined the two former. The origin of this “ book of works ”’ is, how- 
ever, left in obscurity. No valid historical evidence of its composition 
by Matthew is furnished, and we have only a conjecture that his follow- 
ers possessed the two documents in question, and that they were “ speed- 
ily combined.” 

Intimately connected with this matter is our author’s questionable 
construction of the Papias-fragment. He sees no reason for denying in 
John the Elder’s statement in this fragment, that “ Matthew composed 
the logia in Hebrew,” a reference to our canonical first Gospel. It is 
certainly an exceedingly liberal interpretation of an ancient testimony to 
a collection of the logia or sayings of Jesus, which “every one inter- 
preted as he was able,” to find in it a “reference” to a Greek Gospel 
composed of “a book of works,” “a book of words” (logia), and in- 
terpolations from a writing by Mark, “ The Preaching of Peter.” It 
were much more probable to find in this testimony a reference to the 
so-called “ book of words” in Aramaic, which may with good reason be 
supposed to have been used by the writer of our Greek Matthew. It 
must also be regarded as a doubtful interpretation of the statement in 
the fragment that “every one interpreted as he was able” the original 
logia, which draws from it the inference that, “at the close of the first 
century or beginning of the second, there existed several Gospels akin in 
matter and form, divergent in text, discrepant in particulars,” which 
were “ irresponsible and somewhat licentious translations of the Gospel 
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in Aramaic,” since it is an unfounded assumption that the logia consti- 
tuted a “Gospel,” and since “interpreted ” (jpyyvevoe) does not neces- 
sarily mean “ translated” in the sense of writing out the entire work in 
Greek. The absence of historical testimony for the hypothesis of the 
author leaves it with no other support than his critical combination 
furnishes. 

The author’s critical construction is worked out with great carefulness 
and ingenuity, and cannot but be helpful to students of the synoptic Gos- 
pels, so far as it shows the composite character of these writings. The 
discrimination of the two documents assumed in the first Gospel in sec- 
tion xv. is particularly fine, and the argument from the “ doublets ” 
applied to this writing is doubtless the most valuable part of the book. 
It may be questioned, however, whether Mr. Badham does not place too _ 
much reliance on the doublets, and carry the argument from them too 
far when he applies it to the support of his hypothesis as a whole. He 
himself acknowledges some hesitation at this point, and it must be con- 
ceded that very many of the passages which are placed under this desig- 
nation are not doublets in the sense which criticism has generally given to 
this term. If passages having a resemblance in a word or two, or in ideas 
more or less subordinate, and those that, from the connection in which they 
stand, indicate a repetition on different occasions, be dropped from the 
list, the number of doublets would be so much diminished as to deprive 
them of the cumulative force on which the author depends. The at- 
tempt to show that the sections from the so-called Petrine document are 
loosely joined in the first and third Gospels is so frequently arbitrary as 
to deprive it of all validity. ‘The answers to worldly disciples ” (Matt. 
viii. 19-22) are said to “ interrupt the embarkation.” The meal in the 
house of Simon (Luke vii.) is said to have its place there because of a 
contiguous remark about a glutton and a friend of sinners! The words, 
“ The law was until John,” and “not a tittle of the law shall fail,” are 
said to be “ linked on account of their very inconsistency.” The “ inde- 
pendence ” of the assumed Petrine sections in Luke is not by any means 
apparent. 

With respect to the Petrine document traced in our first and third 
Gospels, it should be said that the presumption on which the majority of 
modern critics of the synoptics proceed, that this writing by Mark from 
his recollections of the preaching of Peter, according to Papias, is either 
our second Gospel or a writing which lay at the basis of it, is not over- 
come by anything that Mr. Badham adduces. The fact that our second 
Gospel is designated “according to Mark” is certainly favorable to the 
generally accepted hypothesis. Only the exigencies of a theory could lead 
to the remark that “ the fact that Mark was well known as the author 
of a Gospel would account for the transference of his name to an anony- 
mous Gospel, if the document of which he was actually the author had 
been merged in other documents.” In fact, it is in the highest degree 
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improbable that his name should have been attached to a Gospel which 
in its contents and structure bears little resemblance to such a record as 
that referred to by Papias, if its basis were not a writing which proceeded 
from him. The chief and perhaps fatal weakness of our author’s hypo- 
thesis, apart from its want of historical support, lies, indeed, in the fact 
that his assumed Petrine document does not, as a whole, “ contain likely 
subject-matter for an apostle’s discourse.” The inclusion in it of the 
prehistorical legendary narrative of the birth and infancy of Jesus is 
most unfortunate for the hypothesis. The supposition is literally prepos- 
terous that such matter should have composed a part of the preaching of 
Peter. 

Mr. Badham’s book is, however, one in which the student of the gos- 
pels will find many helpful suggestions. It is the work of a scholar and 
critic, which, judged by its point of view and purpose, is an important 
contribution to the solution of the difficult problem of the origin and 


structure of the synoptic Gospels. 
ORELLO Cone. 
BucutTeL CoLiece. 


The Memorabilia of Jesus, commonly called the Gospel of St. John. 
By Witut1aAmM Wynne Peyton, Minister of Free St. Luke’s, Broughty 
Ferry, N. B. Pp. x, 513. London: Adam & Charles Black ; New York : 
Maemillan & Co. 


This is a book which it is difficult to classify. It is not a critical work, 
and makes no attempt at scientific exegesis or popular exposition. A 
product of a lively imagination uncontrolled by the critical faculty, it 
may be characterized as a series of rhapsodies on the Fourth Gospel, in 
which occasion is taken, under the license of a course of lectures, to read 
into this enigmatical writing a great number of strange fancies derived 
from mysticism, science, and philosophy. The fantastical character of 
the book is indicated by the titles of certain chapters: “Signalling the 
Higher Natural World,” on the marriage at Cana and the cure of the 
nobleman’s son; “The Fog-Horn and the Storm Signal,” on the witness 
of John and the purification of the temple; “The Evolution Idea,” on 
the conversation with Nicodemus; “ Natural Selection” and “ Physio- 
logy,” on the series of sayings about “the bread of God,” in John, 
ch. vi.; and “The Platonic Doctrine of Recollection,” on the sayings re- 
garding the preéxistence of Jesus. 

Mr. Peyton professes entire indifference to the critical question of the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel. He is “not more than half sure that 
John wrote it,” and thinks that, “so far as the literature called the Bible 
is concerned, questions of authenticity must now be regarded as archaic 
curiosities,” —a sentence in which he appears to have confounded “ au- 
thenticity ” with “ genuineness.” Regarding Dr. Martineau’s dating of 
the gospel at 140 a. p., he remarks: “Chronology is nowhere. The 
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worship of Jesus was established 140 a. p.” The worship of Jesus, of 
which “the Memorabilia is only a reflection,” is for him the one matter 
of supreme moment, and it is of slight importance whether the portrait 
of Jesus and the record of the sayings ascribed to him in the gospel are 
to be credited to a personal disciple of the Master, or to a writer of the 
second century. At any rate, “ The Johannine Memorabilia is not histor- 
ical literature.” ‘Narrative is shot through and through with idealisms 
and mysticisms, and with symbolisms of the spiritual, making a half-epic 
and half-dramatic literature.” 

The fruits of the author’s contempt for the historico-critical processes 
and apparent ignorance of them are manifest throughout the work. At- 
tention to the historical genesis of the Logos-idea, to say nothing of philo- 
logical considerations, should have shown him the inaptness of such a 
rendering as the following of the first verses of the prologue of “The 
Memorabilia:” “In the beginning was the Eternal Mind, and the 
Eternal Mind was with God as Fellow, and the Mind was God in Es- 
sence. In the Eternal Mind all life was comprised, and this life as it 
appeared in Nature and History was the light of Men!” It is no won- 
der that he thinks that at this point the author of the gospel “ finds that 
he has gone far enough in abstractions ;” that ‘ perhaps the Hebrew 
was going beyond his depths and losing his foothold;” and that “he 
stops and interjects narrative into his Greek preface, and takes breath 
ere he resumes.” 

To a man who has the facility of our author for spiritualizing and 
rationalizing the materials of “the Memorabilia,” accounts of miracles 
present no difficulties. He makes short work of them. ‘The supernat- 
ural, in fact, is only a superstition. What is thought to be supernatural 
is really only a “higher natural,” which Jesus “ signals” in his so-called 
miracles. How much light he throws upon this vexed subject may be 
seen in the following: “The transformation of water into wine is a sign. 
It is the finger-post which points to a far-off land, It is the Union-jack, 
a piece of painted calico, but which [sic] expresses an invisible and loved 
abstraction, — our country; the homelands of the soul”! It is a very 
simple matter apparently to “turn water into wine by an unknown 
chemistry,” and to “multiply five loaves and feed five thousand by another 
chemistry.” The uniformity of nature is, it appears, a pure fiction: 
“‘ When the age of iron will [sic] be succeeded by the age of aluminum, 
and the age of steam by [that of ?] electricity, the uniformity of nature 
will look very foolish”! “ Nature is fixed and fated till Mind becomes 
its environment, and then it is fluid and free, and all by the law of 
fluids and freedom.” If we only knew a little more of chemistry and 
“‘the economies of the ocean” we should have the “ Higher Mind,” to 
which such signs as Jesus wrought would be child’s play. As we have 
not yet reached this stage of development, however, it is surprising to 
read that the resurrection of Lazarus, though “a huge phenomenon,” is 
“quite within the range of what we know of nature.” We are led by 
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the following question to apprehend perils to the Church of England 
from our recent American “ Christian Science:” “If emotion can fester 
into diseased fibre, . . . why should not emotion heal diseased fibre ?” 
Since mutilated crystals “ have the property of repairing the injury and 
completing the mutilated surface,” “shall you not concede to the human 
mind the power of acting in a similar way upon its own dead organism, 
provided you give it an environment of such a Mind as Christ and the 
Infinite Mind of God?” Thus does the resurrection of Lazarus “come 
within the range of what we know of nature,” and there appears to be 
hope that we may yet attain that “Higher Mind ” by means of which we 
shall be able to prevent death, or at least anticipate “the general resurrec- 
tion” by effecting at pleasure each one his own. 

Along with many striking sentences, serious defects of style mar the 
pages of the book. This, for example, is unintelligible: “To have read 
this quotation in the vernacular of Bethlehem, and it has made God our 
Father and the universe a homeland for us.” This is hardly excusable : 
“ Nicodemus . . . had allowed his soul to come up to the surface, but 
who had interior capacities.” The work represents a stage of theological 
development which it is to be hoped will soon be entirely outgrown. 


ORELLO CoNE. 
BucutTEet CoLuEcE. 


Faith Healing, Christian Science, and other Phenomena. By J. M. 
Buckirey, LL.D. New York: The Century Co. 


There are six chapters in Dr. Buckley’s book on Faith Healing: As- 
trology, Divination, and Coincidences ; Dreams, Nightmare, and Som- 
nambulism ; Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions ; Witchcraft ; arf 

After last returns the first, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched, 
in a chapter on Christian Science and Mind Cure. All these subjects 
have a connection, as the writer shows in his Proem, in their dependence 
upon mental states. His method of procedure is the same in every case: 
Before endeavoring to account for any phenomena he seeks to discover 
precisely what they are; so long as it is possible for him to find a ra- 
tional explanation of any circumstance, he contends that we are not 
called upon to assume or even to suspect a supernatural cause. 

The strength of the book is largely in its generous allowance of the 
residuum of fact remaining in this world of wonders after all the im- 
mense deductions for imperfect observation have been made. Indeed, so 
large is this allowance that it is certainly a question whether the more 
sober and less superstitious reader will not be quite as agreeably affected 
by Dr. Buckley’s book as the less sober and more superstitious ; those en- 
larging their belief in “the night-side of nature” more than these nar- 
row their belief in the supernatural explanations. But a good deal is 
gained in dealing with these last in allowing them many of the phenom- 
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ena they claim. They will be more ready to listen to a rational explana- 
tion, once it is conceded that there is at least a measure of fact in the 
alleged phenomena. We shall not be surprised if Dr. Buckley’s expla- 
nations do not impress them as entirely satisfactory. Some of these are 
hardly more than names by which our ignorance of the method of pro- 
duction is covered. Still, in every one of his six chapters Dr. Buckley 
has sounded a much-needed note of warning in regard to the careless 
observation of phenomena ; has remanded many symptoms to the sphere 
of the imagination; and has shown that, to a considerable extent, the 
cures of the mind-healer and the Christian scientist are illustrations of 
generally accepted doctrines of the relations of things physical and 
psychical. 

In the first chapter there is much interesting matter on the subjective 
element in disease, which finds its natural corollary in the subjective ele- 
ment in cure. Dr. Buckley’s differentiation of the New Testament faith- 
cures from those of later times will not be satisfactory except to those who 
come to this aspect of the question as he does, wearing the panoply of a 
foregone conclusion. But it is interesting to see how frankly he accepts 
the position which, when Locke advanced it, was considered most heretical, 
— that the miracles are to be accepted on account of the accompanying 
doctrine, and not the doctrine on account of the miracles. This is a com- 
plete reversal of the characteristic doctrine of historical Christianity, 
which, no longer ago than 1839, was vigorously maintained by Andrews 
Norton in his reply to Emerson’s Divinity School Address. Dr. Buckley 
concedes that the evidence for the New Testament miracles was not 
carefully sifted, and yet holds that “it is rational to accept the record.” 
Finally, he runs his head into the sand after the manner of Faraday, 
from whom he quotes the celebrated passage making “an absolute dis- 
tinction between religious and ordinary belief,” and acknowledging “the 
weakness of refusing to apply those mental operations which I think 
good in respect of high things to the very highest.”” The most credulous 
of his readers will be more sympathetic with the writer here than the 
most rational. These will suggest that the same method applied to faith- 
healing, mind-cure, and the allied phenomena would result in general 
credulity, and will think the credulous have a right to feel that Dr. Buck- 
ley has deserted them with no sufficient reasons for so doing. 

Chapters ii., iii., iv., and v. are extremely interesting both for the facts 
which they accept and the explanations they assign; but they are less 
valuable than they would be if Dr. Carpenter and other mental physiolo- 
gists had not gone over the ground more thoroughly than Dr. Buckley 
has been able to do within the narrow limits to which he has confined him- 
self. The chapter upon Witchcraft is particularly thin after the splendid 
monograph of Upham, the chapter in Lecky’s “ Rationalism,” Lowell’s 
essay, and all the matter that the recent two hundredth anniversary of 

_ the Salem delusion has called out. 
Dr. Buckley is never happier than in showing up the absurdities of an 
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antagonist, and he is in his element in his concluding chapter. Mrs. 
Eddy, who is very properly taken as the best representative of “ Christian 
Science,” is subjected to a regimen of direct quotation from her published 
works, and the portentous obesity of her claims is rapidly reduced. No 
treatment could be more effective ; yet, in conclusion, a certain benefit 
from the superstition is expected together with much harm. The harm 
is the neglect of medical or dietetic treatment, and the encouragement of 
a habit of physical and moral languor; the benefit is a further encour- 
agement of that disuse of drugs which for some time has been gaining 
ground, and a fuller appreciation of the subjective element both in the 
diagnosis of disease and the means adopted for its cure. 


JoHn W. CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on the Theory of Evolu- 

tion. By C. M. Witurams. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

It was a happy idea of the author of this work to bring together state- 
ments of the ethical systems that have grown out of, or gathered about, 
the theory of evolution, and to follow this by a discussion of the more 
important points suggested by these, and by the view of the world which 
they represent. The execution of this admirable plan is, however, very 
unequal. The presentation of the various theories is sufficiently full, and 
is made, as far as possible, in the language of their authors. While this 
method inspires confidence in the reader who finds himself in direct 
relation with the writer whose thought he is studying, it also involves 
at times a certain lack of distinctness and emphasis in the presentation. 
The reader is sometimes a little bewildered in this mass of quotations. 
At least he finds that it needs an effort on his part to reach the central 
point of a given theory. Perhaps he should not grudge this effort; and 
we are not sure that, on the whole, this method of direct quotation is not 
a good one. We have a right to complain, however, when some of the 
most important statements of a writer are left out. In treating of Dar- 
win’s theory of ethics we have extensive extracts in regard to instinct, 
but we have no reference to Darwin’s account of the condemnation 
uttered by conscience, which Darwin ascribes to the permanence of social 
feelings. 

The original discussions that follow the historical sketches are, on the 
whole, conducted in a spirit of fairness. If they contain little that is 
novel in the way of fundamental principles, they offer what is perhaps 
more needed than such novelty,—a calm discussion of results already 
reached and of theories that have been suggested. There is at times a 
certain largeness of treatment that reminds us of Lewes’ “ Problems of 
Life and Mind.” But to this large and common-sense handling of the 
themes considered in the work there are sometimes exceptions which 
surprise us by contrast. There is now and then a lapse of judgment 
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which cannot be left out of the account in any fair consideration of the 
book. Thus the suggestion that as great a degree of feeling is possible 
in the lowest animals, and even in plants and inorganic matter, as in 
man (p. 332), will probably strike most readers as being as fanciful, not 
to say fantastic, as the opposite theory, maintained in modern times by 
Carneri, that animals have no feeling. In one place the author seems to 
us singularly unfair to Mr. Herbert Spencer. This writer is quoted as 
maintaining in his early work, entitled “Social Statics,” that society has 
no right to prevent a man from seeking such ends as he may wish, pro- 
vided he does not prevent others from seeking the same ends. We are 
not sure that in this Mr. Spencer’s position is quite accurately stated ; 
but there can be no doubt that injustice is done when the reason for 
which Mr, Spencer would deny the right of society to prevent a man 
from getting drunk, is, as a reductio ad absurdum, applied to the crime 
of murder. One who finds his pleasure in killing another obviously pre- 
vents that other from gratifying his own taste for murder, or, indeed, any 
other desire that he may entertain. Thus Mr. Spencer’s principle, 
whatever we may think of it in other respects, would certainly leave to 
society the right to prevent murder and other crimes. 

The discussion of great questions sometimes fails to go to the heart of 
the subject under consideration. Thus the chapter on “Conscience ” 
mikes no reference to the special condemnation which conscience utters 
against wrong-doing, a condemnation which culminates in remorse. 

These inequalities of treatment make it difficult to pronounce a deci- 
sive judgment upon this work as a whole. We can only say that the 
author’s better genius controls his pen throughout the larger part of the 
work; and that the book is one that may be read with interest and 
profit. The discussion of present social questions in the last chapter 
seems to us, in general, extremely sensible and well timed. 

It should be added that Mr. Williams recognizes no place for religion. 
This anti-religious sentiment is, however, briefly and quietly expressed. 
There is no trace of pessimism in the work. Indeed, the advance that 
has been made in social relations is, perhaps, too strongly stated. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Plato and Platonism. A Series of Lectures. By Watter Pater. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 


Any work from the pen of Mr. Walter Pater will be greeted with in- 
terest by numerous readers, who find a never-failing delight in his 
polished, rhythmical, and highly characteristic style, as well as in the 
extent of his learning and his power of reviving the past with all its 
human interest and esthetic beauty. Mr. Pater’s genius has been only 
too frugal in the five books and the few magazine articles he has pub- 
lished, which exhibit an unusual breadth of knowledge and a keenly 
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sympathetic appreciation of ancient, medieval, and modern life and liter- 
ature. If anything could be better than his “ Renaissance Studies,” one 
would be tempted to say that he is at his best in that deeper interpreta- 
tion of the classical world which seems to have been reserved for our own 
day, when classical studies, challenged to show a reason for their exist- 
ence, have justified themselves by a new and impressive revelation of the 
beauty and the eternal human interest of Greek thought and art. Pro- 
fessor Jebb, who is, of all men, competent to speak, has declared the 
essay on Winckelmann to be “the most perfect interpretation of the 
Greek spirit in art” known to him. 

This volume is composed of lectures “ written for delivery to some 
young students of philosophy, and now printed with the hope of interest- 
ing a larger number of them.” One might question whether young stu- 
dents will be able to follow and understand this involved, compressed, and 
sometimes epigrammatic style; but certainly the older reader who comes 
to the volume with a tolerable knowledge of Plato in the Greek, and can 
linger over Mr. Pater’s sentences until each cunningly chosen word has 
made its impression, will find every paragraph thoughtful, keen, pic- 
turesque, and just. To Mr. Pater the past is, above all things, alive. 
We are not impressed, as in reading Ferrier’s “ Lectures on the Early 
Greek Philosophers,” by the plainness and ease of the subject, —a plain- 
ness and ease which one finds, on further study, to be wholly elusive 
and false; we find in abundance the half-truths, the glimpses of fact 
from different angles, and the contradictions, which characterize all real 
thought, especially early thought. But if we cannot see the whole at 
once, each partial view is clear and definite, if we will but stop to look 
at it. This is Mr. Pater’s description of dialectic, or the method of the 
dialogue : — 


It was like a journey, indeed, that essay towards Justice, for example, 
or the true Polity ; a journey, not along the simple road to Athens, but to a 
mountain’s top. The proportions, the outline, the relation of the thing to its 
neighbors, — how do the inexperienced in such journeys mistake them, as 
they climb! What repeated misconceptions, embodying, one by one, some 
mere particularity of view, the perspective of this or that point of view, 
forthwith abandoned, some apprehension of mountain form and structure, 
just a little short, or, it may be, immeasurably short, of what Plato would 
call the “synoptic” view of the mountain as a whole. From this or that 
point, some insignificant peak presented itself as the mountain’s veritable crest ; 
inexperience would have sworn to the truth of a wholly illusive perspective, 
as the next turn in the journey assured one. It is only upon the final step, 
with free view at last on every side, uniting together and justifying all those 
various, successive, partial apprehensions of the difficult way — only on the 
summit, comes the intuitive comprehension of what the true form of the moun- 
tain really is ; with a mental, or rather an imaginative hold upon which, for 
the future, we can find our way securely about it ; observing perhaps that, next 
to that final intuition, the first view, the first impression, had been truest 
about it. 
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Mr. Pater begins his study by an examination of Plato’s intellectual 
predecessors, — Heraclitus with his doctrine of motion, Parmenides with 
his doctrine of rest, and Pythagoras with his doctrine of number. The 
fragmentary thoughts of these earlier philosophers, difficult as they are 
to decipher, are of perpetual interest as almost the earliest conscious out- 
reachings of the human spirit to an understanding of the world without 
and within itself. Certainly they had a great influence on Plato, whose 
genius was capacious enough to absorb the best of them. In the chapter 
on “ Plato and Socrates ” we touch the vexed and insoluble question how 
far Plato was original, and how far reverence for the master led him to 
reproduce the master’s thought. Mr. Pater has stated, as well as it can 
be stated, what we can know, and what we may only surmise. Perhaps 
Platonism would lose its Platonic flavor if we could draw the lines hard 
and fast through this “ mystic intellectualism, with all its hazardous 
flights of soul.” Mr. Pater has well expressed the modern theory con- 
cerning the “ demon ” of Socrates : — ° 
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It was neither the playful pretense which some have supposed, nor yet an 
insoluble mystery ; but only what happens naturally to a really diffident spirit 
in great and still more in small matters which at this or that taxing moment 
seem to usurp the determination of great issues. Such a spirit may find itself 
beset by an inexplicable reluctance to do what would be most natural in the 
given circumstances. . . . A quite natural experience took the supernatural 
hue of religion ; which, however, as being concerned now and then with some 
circumstance in itself trifling, might seem to lapse at times into superstition. 


Mr. Pater’s tendency in criticism is towards commendation rather 
than disparagement; or, perhaps, to be more accurate, he may be said 
to avoid those subjects in which he cannot find a sympathetic delight. 
His chapter on the Sophists, whom, before Grote, it was the fashion to 
abhor as monsters of iniquity, while it does not go to the opposite ex- 
treme of laudation, gives a just and lively picture of them as the nat- 
ural working out of the Ionic mobility of temperament, —a “ ruinous flu- 
idity,” but an inevitable stage in the development of the Grecian spirit. 

With the chapters on the genius and doctrine of Plato Mr. Pater 
reaches the central point of his subject. Nowhere in the book has he 
written better than in the first of these. Even the self-effacing Plato is 
a living personality, felt and discerned in every page of his works; his 
knowledge, his humor, and above all his power of ethical portraiture, 
illuminating his characters by the slightest but most artistic touches, — 
these show his humanity, his broad sympathies and experience : — 


Just there, then, is the secret of Plato’s intimate concern with, his power 
over, the sensible world, the apprehensions of the sensuous faculty : he isa 
lover, a great lover, somewhat after the manner of Dante. For him, as for 
Dante, in the impassioned glow of his conceptions, the material and the 
spiritual are blent and fused together. . . . A certain penitential color amid 
that glow of fancy and expression, hints that the final harmony of his nature 
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had been but gradually beaten out, and invests the temperance, actually so 


conspicuous in his own nature, with the charms of a patiently elaborated effect 
of art. 


The theory of ideas, the dialectic method, and the “ Republic” are 
examined in detail. One cannot help thinking that Mr. Pater, with his 
predilection for the spiritual element in art and life, has read more of 
this into his description of Lacedzemon than really existed : — 


Another day-dream, you may say, about those obscure ancient people; . . 
but certainly a quite natural dream upon the paradoxical things we are told 
of them. 

Certainly the fact that Plato so admired their education and customs 
would go far toward convincing us that he must have found in them an 
imaginative, spiritual beauty ; but was he not adreamer? Does not the 
disciple of art often, at the last, become discontented with all that claims 
to be artistic, and in his revulsion exalt only the hard, naked, fundamen- 
tal facts and necessities of life? 

The book concludes with a somewhat unsatisfactory chapter on Plato’s 
esthetics. It is so hard to formulate any doctrine of xsthetics, or to 
come at it in any way except by the feeling, that one might well leave it 
to be gathered as it was written, incidentally, from what is said on other 
matters. 

We cannot criticise Mr. Pater’s style at length. To see it in its ex- 
treme, with the lack of directness and coherency to which it is liable, 
one may read the sentence on page 150, beginning “For Plato.” ‘What 
long sentences Plato writes!” Mr. Pater inconsistently exclaims in another 
place. 

The volume is printed in America, as a result of our copyright law, 
but it has an English dignity and beauty. The frequent errors in accen- 
tuation of Greek words may be due to the English system of pronuncia- 
tion, but Mr. Pater’s usual care should have been extended to them. 
The book will well repay a careful reading by any student, young or old. 


CHARLEs J. Goopwin. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 


The Evolution of Religion. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of St. Andrews in sessions 1890-91 and 1891-92. By Epwarp 
Cairp, LL. D., D. C. L., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Two vol- 
umes. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 


Professor Caird’s “ Evolution of Religion” is, as might have been 
expected, one of the most important works on theology that have recently 
appeared. Whatever theme Professor Caird may discuss, he brings to it 
fresh life and interest. His works are for many not always easy read- 
ing. His style is luminous indeed, and sometimes even epigrammatic ; 
but the thought is more subtle and profound than that of most writers 
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upon similar themes. It is a great delight to have from him a book that 
is not devoted to the exposition of the work of another, but is a presen- 
tation of his own ideas upon a subject so important as that with which 
the present volumes deal. 

While we have a great respect for the historical manner in which the 
evolution of religion is generally treated at present, and while the 
beliefs and practices of savage peoples are unquestionably very impor- 
tant, we confess that it is a relief to have a discussion of the theme in 
which these interesting ancestors of ours are kept somewhat in the back- 
ground. It is fundamental to the thought of Professor Caird that in any 
cease of evolution the later terms of the process are vastly more significant 
than the earlier. He maintains that the highest and most spiritual form 
of religion reveals the meaning of religion in its lower and more obscure 
phases, as the nature of the full-grown man illustrates that of the infant 
much more really than the nature of the infant illustrates that of the 
full-grown man. 

In all these positions we believe that Professor Caird is right, and that 
he is insisting upon a truth that has been too much neglected in recent 
years. We are not sure, however, that he does not push a little too far 
the idea that no definition of religion is worth making except one that 
is suggested by its complete form. Our meaning may become clear 
if we consider the definition of religion actually given by Professor 
Caird. He recognizes, as Kant and others have done, the three forms 
of unity in which all being is manifested. We have, first, the antithesis 
of subject and object, — of the spiritual life on the one side and the exter- 
nal world on the other. The mind, however, cannot rest in this anti- 
thesis. The attempt to unite these two worlds, the inner and the outer, 
by seeking to comprehend our physical environment and to make it sub- 
serve our own ends, implies that these two worlds are not wholly foreign 
to one another, but that there is an ultimate unity which is revealed both 
in the self and the not-self. Religion is the consciousness of an infinite 
or Divine Being, who is the source of all existence and of all knowledge, 
and in whom we and all things have our being. This type of religion is 
found, however, only in the most highly developed religious life. Reli- 
gion in general is the movement towards this life. The different forms 
of religion are different stages in the process which culminates in the 
consciousness of this highest unity. The result to which we are thus led 
is as true as it is interesting; and no definition of religion can take the 
place of this. At the same time, we need another definition that shall 
be its complement. In other words we need two definitions, one of 
which shall include all the phenomena, while the other shall be given in 
the terms of the last result of the development. What we miss here is 
a statement of the sphere within which the whole process moves. 

The subject, the object, and the unity which is manifested in both, 
these serve, in the thought of Professor Caird, to indicate the different 
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kinds of religion which have existed or do now exist. These are the re- 
ligion of the object and that of the subject, and the absolute religion 
for which God is manifested both in the outer and the inner worlds. 
The earliest form of religion is that of the object. The deities represent 
the phenomena of the natural world. We see the lowest forms of this in 
fetichism and the kindred forms of nature worship. We see it more 
splendidly manifested in the higher mythologies, in which, as in the 
Vedic and the classic religions, the divinities represent the objects and 
forces of the natural world. This objective religion tends to Pantheism. 
The development of thought tends to broader and broader generaliza- 
tions, until the idea is reached of the One which is manifested in and 
through all; and since this result has been reached by observation of the 
external world rather than of the spiritual life, this furnishes the type 
under which it is conceived. 

There comes a time, however, when there is a recoil from this subjec- 
tion to the outer world, whether of the material forces or the social 
order. The spirit is thrown in upon itself. Both religion and morality 
have now a subjective basis. The idea of God is taken not from the 
material world but from the spiritual. In pre-Christian times Professor 
Caird finds three examples of subjective religion and subjective morality. 
“These are Buddhism, the philosophical religion of later Greece, and, 
most important of all, the ‘ethical monotheism’ of the Jews as it mani- 
fested itself in the later prophets and the psalmists.” In Christian his- 
tory he finds that the Catholic Church represents the objective religion 
and Protestantism the subjective. In the teaching of Christ himself 
Professor Caird finds the germs of the higher or absolute religion, in 
which the subjective and the objective elements are taken up into a 
higher unity. Jesus taught no seclusion from the world. The kingdom 
of heaven was not merely in the future, or in some inclosure from which 
the world was shut out. God was not a spirit remote from the world, 
but was manifesting himself in the world. “The declaration made in 
the beginning of the ministry of Jesus that ‘The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ passes with scarce a break into the 
announcement that ‘The kingdom of God is among you,’ and the im- 
portance of this announcement is asserted to be such that it makes, so to 
speak, a difference in kind between the greatest saints and prophets who 
lived under the previous reign of division, and the ‘ least in the kingdom 
of heaven’” (vol. ii. p. 146). The phrase in the Lord’s Prayer, “ As 
in heaven so on earth,” is referred to as exemplifying the same union of 
the subjective and objective in Christianity. In these later days this 
reconciliation is more marked than in the previous history of the church, 
This is because “ the principle of Christianity has come to self-conscious- 
ness.” The kingdom of heaven is felt, more distinctly than before, to be 
something that should be established in the present world, and not 
merely be looked forward to as something that is to have its place else- 
where. 

VOL. Il. — NO. 7. 39 
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In reading this work of Professor Caird’s one may hesitate in regard 
to one minor point or another; but few, we think, can help being carried 
forward by the sweep of his thought and being interested and delighted 
by the illumination that is thrown on many phases of the religious life 
and history. One point that should be noticed in the book is its freedom 
from everything that has been known as orthodoxy. The views ex- 
pressed in regard to the Bible, and in regard to the nature and office of 
Jesus present no trace of subjection to the dogmas of the church. Even 
the element of the miraculous finds no recognition, at least, as having 
any relation to the real religious life of Christianity. On the other 
hand, the work, it need hardly be said, is thoroughly religious. God is 
not lost in the world, but the world is seen to be filled with the divine 
radiance. God manifests himself in the world, but the world is not 
God. The position of the book is, as the imperfect analysis that has 
been given may imply, intermediate between a one-sided pantheism and 
a one-sided subjectivism. 

We cannot close this notice without calling attention to the very bril- 
liant discussion of the position of Herbert Spencer on the one hand, 
and that of Max Miller on the other. To Max Miller the principle of 
religion lies in the consciousness of the infinite. We are surrounded by 
limits, but every limit implies something beyond itself. We know limits 
only in so far as we have a sense of something beyond them. Herbert 
Spencer, on the other hand, begins with the infinite. ‘ Professor Max 
Miller and Mr. Spencer agree in conceiving the infinite as the correlate 
or counterpart of the finite, but the former thinks of it as a Beyond, to 
which the mind reaches out from the limits of the finite, while the latter 
rather thinks of it as the presupposition from which all determination of 
the finite starts.” The infinite of Max Miiller is something forever 
unattainable ; the infinite of Herbert Spencer is something forever un- 
knowable. The true infinite is “ the unity which reveals itself in all the 
differences of the finite.” This last statement well illustrates the philo- 
sophical basis of Professor Caird’s thought. Perhaps in no one thing 
did Hegel do more service to the world than in his idea of the infinite, 
not as something over against the finite, but as manifesting itself in the 
finite, as taking the finite up into itself. This conception of the infinite 
is the vital element of Professor Caird’s discussion. The subject and the 
object stand over against one another, each in its finitude. Christianity 
is the absolute religion which does not deny either the subject or the ob- 
ject, but sees them existing in beautiful correlation, and recognizes the 
divine life that manifests itself in both and could dispense with neither. 

No one should be deterred from a study of the book by this recogni- 
tion of its philosophic significance. The book itself is neither abstract 
nor dogmatic. It is a beautiful representation of the concrete reality in 
which the philosophic principle ,to which we have referred finds its 
manifestation. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIvErsiry. 
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The Development of Theology in Germany since Kant, and its Progress 
in Great Britain since 1825. By Otto Priewerrer, D. D. Translated 
from the German under the Author’s supervision by J. FREDERICK SMITH. 
Second edition, enlarged. Pp. xii, 454. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co. ; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

The demand for a second and enlarged edition of Professor Otto 
Pfleiderer’s History of the Development of Theology since Kant is a 
sign of the times gratifying to the friends of progressive theology. It 
is just the book to promote and influence the theological progress of 
which it supplies a masterly sketch. The work is divided into four books. 
In the first book the basis of modern theology in the philosophies of 
Kant, Herder, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel is examined. 
With regard to the Hegelian philosophy of religion it is said, “It ends 
as it began, with the conviction that religion and Christianity, if taken in 
a deep and free spiritual sense, so far from being antagonistic to secular 
culture and knowledge, really form their source, foundation, and motive 
power, and, on the other hand, find in them their consummation, confir- 
mation, and choicest fruit.” 

The second book deals with the development of dogmatic theology 
under the influence of the philosophies just named. We get here singu- 
larly lucid and interesting sketches of the main features of the theological 
schools of Kant, Schleiermacher, the Hegelians, and of the principal 
Vermittelungstheologen. It is characteristic of the author’s personal 
tendencies and of his mode of thought that he groups together under the 
last-named class theologians dogmatically as wide apart as Martensen 
and Lipsius. He holds that dogmatic distinctions are not decisive. 
“The conservative reproduction of ecclesiastical dogma necessitates in 
some measure a recasting of its original meaning, and even the liberal 
development of it is not intended to break the continuity of the historic 
growth of the church’s creed, and involves therefore to some extent an 
accommodation to tradition.” In this book we have admirable state- 
ments of the essential principles of the systems of Schleiermacher, 
Alexander Schweizer and Dorner, amongst others, with a searching 
examination of the theology of Ritschl. The charge of “ unhistorical 
dogmatism” laid at the door of the great “ Giéttinger” will not be easily 
refuted. 

The third book traces in three brilliant chapters the course of Biblical 
criticism and exegesis and church history during the period under review. 
It commences with an account of Strauss’ labors, an account which it 
behooves those theologians to read who are too ready to join in the 
fashionable description of the great critic as an extinct voleano. In con- 
junction with this account of the famous disciple should be read that of 
his master, F. C. Baur. The sketch given of Baur’s “ Christianity in 
the First Three Centuries” brings out the “magnificently historical 
spirit” of the work of the founder of the so-called Tiibingen school. 
In the reviews of the critical and historical works of Reuss, Lechler 
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and Harnack, and of his own Urchristenthum, which are given in 
this second edition of his book, Professor Pfleiderer states most in- 
structively the concessions which recent opponents of Baur have been 
compelled to make and the modifications in the master’s position which 
he himself and other of Baur’s disciples now see it necessary to allow. 
He himself holds that the departure from the characteristic Pauline 
doctrine in the early church “was not due, as the Tiibingen school had 
supposed, to Judaistic influences, but to the natural want of appreciation 
of the specific Jewish elements of Paul’s theology on the part of the 
Gentile churches.” ‘No visible reason is left for conceiving the post- 
apostolic literature and theological development from the point of view 
of a continual conflict and slow reconciliation between Paulinism and 
Judaism. . . . This conflict agitated the apostolic period, and in this 
Baur’s position remains unshaken.” 

To the admirable sketch of Wellhausen’s view of the history of Israel 
in the first edition of this work, the author adds, in this second edition, 
an account of the distinctive points in the more recent Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel of Stade. The principal addition in the second edition, 
however, is a full and careful critique of Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte. 
Even those who value most highly the great work of Harnack will be 
compelled to acknowledge that his colleague, who is also a generous 
admirer, has put his finger upon very weak places in Harnack’s history. 

The fourth book is a survey of the progress of theology in Great 
Britain since 1825. It deals first with the general philosophical thought 
which has influenced the theological development, beginning with Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle, and continuing from Mill to Thomas Hill Green and 
Martineau. It then gives a rapid and graphic sketch of theological 
parties and movements, beginning with the Tractarians, taking up next 
the Broad Church, and finally the critical and historical revival of the 
last thirty years. Among the additions made to the new edition of the 
work are found instructive and suggestive reviews of recent English 
theological books of importance, particularly of Martineau’s “Seat of 
Authority in Religion” and Hatch’s “ Hibbert Lectures.” With refer- 
ence to Martineau’s contention that Jesus did not declare himself the 
Messiah, Dr. Pfleiderer says: “‘We must in any case acknowledge that 
Martineau has grasped with penetration and resolution difficult points 
which even critical theologians have got over far too easily, and has 
thereby reminded us afresh of the uncertainty of our historical knowledge 
on these matters.” The drift of theology since Kant, according to Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer’s observation of it, does not seem to be, as is thought 
in some quarters, so decidedly towards “ the historical Christ,” but rather 
to the spiritual Christ. In his view this is true progress, for history 
forms no satisfactory basis for religion. ; 
J. FREDERICK SMITH. 


Bristot, ENGLAND. 
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Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature. By Henry CALperwoop, LL. D. 

London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

This work is a discussion of one of the most important subjects now 
occupying the attention of what may be called the mental philosophers 
of science as distinguished from those of the old metaphysical schools, — 
the question whether the higher portions of man’s nature can be ac- 
counted for as a continuous unfolding, under the laws of heredity, varia- 
tion and natural selection, from the life which he shares with all other 
animals. Professor Calderwood is, for the most part, an unhesitating 
evolutionist. He says: “I hold that no reasonably successful account of 
the universe can be presented which does not accept the more general 
conclusions of Darwin along with results of more recent research, which 
have at once sustained and in some degree modified his theoretic conclu- 
sions.” He follows Darwin and his co-laborers in their explanations of 
the manner in which all the qualities of “ organic life,” in animals and 
men alike, up to those of “the rational life,” were developed out of a 
few primitive germs. But when he comes to the rational life, in which 
he includes the mental, moral and spiritual, he holds against Darwin 
that its existence and attributes must be accounted for in some other 
way. “Evolution of organism cannot carry an explanation of the ap- 
pearance and development of mind. . . . We do not find in the rudi- 
ments of organic life any trace of the potentialities of rational life. . 
This difference breaks the biological continuity. . . . The rational life 
of man stands forth to view completely severed from the scheme of 
organic evolution.” As “man’s place in nature is determined by his 
rational life,” Dr. Calderwood holds that while he is in nature and a part 
of nature, and subject physically to nature’s decay and death, he “has 
his place, also, in a spiritual system within which is no trace of death,” 
and “a kinship with all rational beings, wherever such may dwell, who 
together constitute a spiritual kingdom within creation.” 

These positions are fortified by a painstaking examination of the dif- 
ferent characteristics of life in its higher and lower, animal and human 
forms, and in its sensitory, instinctive, intelligent, and rational manifesta- 
tions. The author is not a specialist in any department of biology, and does 
not seem to be so well read in Spencer and Bain as in Darwin and Hux- 
ley, Eimer and Weismann. Now and then he misunderstands Darwin, as 
in regard to his reasons for taking the higher mammals as the ones to 
compare with man; and the part of this book devoted to instinct shows a 
singular lack of familiarity with the evolutionary views of its nature. 
Dr. Calderwood’s style, too, though clear and concise enough in its sepa- 
rate sentences, is confused and tiresome through its repetitions and incon- 
secutiveness; for instance, such expressions as “the range of animal 
inheritance includes man, . . . the boundaries of animal life include 
man, . . . the laws of physical existence do indeed apply to man, . 
the physical nature of man is subject to physical law just as every organ- 
ism is, . . . this difference does not imply that man is separate from 
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physical law, . . . man is subject to physical law exactly as are the 
oxen,” —all occur within a page or two. 

Nevertheless, the work is that of an able man who has a large general 
acquaintance with the subject, and is serious, earnest and conscientious 
in considering it. Some parts, for instance, the careful discrimination of 
the intelligent from the sensorial life, the analysis of the qualities which 
constitute the rational life, and the statement of the difference between 
Darwin’s and Weismann’s theories of heredity, are admirably done. The 
discussion throughout is from the strictly scientific standpoint, with very 
little of a predetermined theological bias, — except perhaps the para- 
graph, contradicted elsewhere, on the possibility of universal human 
degeneracy. The closing pages are preéminently liberal and broad. 

The significance of the book, however, is in its main contention, that 
man’s higher life and faculties cannot be explained as a development 
from his lower animal life and faculties, and that there is a break here 
in the continuity of evolution. As this is a difficulty which stands in the 
way of many intelligent minds otherwise disposed to accept the Dar- 
winian theory, it may be well to examine it with some care. 

There is undeniably a great difference between the qualities of the two 
forms of life, — all the difference that Professor Calderwood describes, — 
but not more than is found all along the lines of admitted evolution. 
Evolution does not depend on exclusive continuity, and is very far from 
implying that all the qualities, or even one of them, which are in the out- 
come must be in the germ. What continuity is there between water and 
its two constituent gases, —what single aqueous quality in the components 
that is in the compound? Yet how certainly the water is evolved from 
the gases. In organic life itself the transition from sensitory impressions 
to intelligent choice and from consciousness of others to consciousness of 
self is not wider than that from a solid outside covering to an articulate 
inside skeleton, or from the use of the head as an instrument with which 
to pick up food from the ground to its use as one with which to pluck 
down truth from the stars. 

The author admits that some of the qualities of life — sense activity, 
sensitory impressions, intelligence, instinct and the like—do have their 
potentialities in the original animal germ and are the result of evolution. 
But admitting so much, is it “rational” to draw the line where the pro- 
cess ends at rational life? Asa matter of fact there is no separation 
between them. The rational life has to use and can exist only by using 
sensitory impressions. Is it not a strange use of reason to divide reason 
from intelligence, and the life-principle which gives consciousness from 
the life-principle which gives the things of which it is conscious? Is it 
not rather a fair presumption that if the one is in the original life-germ, 
the other is also? 

One of the considerations which compels Professor Calderwood to 
recognize the lower forms of life as the outcome of evolution is that 
the organic structures of which they are the function — the sense orgdns, 
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the nerves and the brain—are visibly its product, and it would mani- 
festly be absurd to recognize the organ as coming by evolution and its 
function as coming by special creation. But the same consideration ap- 
plies to rational life. We cannot as yet say what special part of the 
brain is the organ of self-consciousness, moral judgments and spirituality ; 
but no one can fairly deny that the brain is somehow their organ, or deny 
its evolution. There is no break in continuity between the parts of it that 
deal with sensitory impressions and those which deal with moral rela- 
tions. The brains of a Newton and a Luther are surely as direct an 
evolution from those of the amphioxus and the microlestes as their bodies 
are. If it is absurd to admit the evolution of organs and not functions 
with them in the animal life, why is it not equally irrational with regard 
to the rational life ? 

All the difficulties that Professor Calderwood and others find in ac- 
counting for conscience, self-consciousness, reason and spirituality in the 
evolution of the race from a mere germ of organic life, exist in equal 
force against the evolution of the individual. Yet in the case of the 
individual we have instances by the myriad right before our eyes showing 
how easily they are overcome. Every child is an animal to start with, 
and in its growth goes through all the stages, even the lowest, of animal 
life. But when the higher human qualities come in, what break is there 
in the continuity, what evidence at the dawn of self-consciousness of any 
new force applied for its product, any more than when a tree which till 
then has borne only leaves begins to put forth blossoms, — what is it but 
another step upward along the road on which so many other steps have 
been taken? If the rational life is evolved out of the animal life in the 
individual, why deny the possibility of it in the race? 

Another weakness in this discussion of the subject, as with all who 
deny or limit the evolutionary process, is that no evidence is presented 
that any other method has been used. The only conceivable alternative is 
special creation ; and for one who denies evolution there is at least some 
consistency in its assumption. But to one like the Edinburgh professor, 
who fully accepts the new philosophy in accounting for a part of life’s 
phenomena, what ground is there for bringing in special creation to ac- 
count for the other part? What slightest proof is there, historically, 
that anything was ever specially created? As Professor Calderwood 
explicitly expresses his belief in the Divine Power as immanent in nature 
and not outside of it, “a Living Source of all existence,” and “not a 
Deus ex machina,— what possibility is there of his creating otherwise 
than through natural laws and forces; and what is this way but that of 
evolution ? 

Worst of all, such a bringing in of special creation to account for 
rational, moral and spiritual life takes away all moral significance from 
the evolution of the universe in its other phases, — makes it a foundation 
without a superstructure, a magnificent torso, but lacking a natural hu- 
man head. What is the use morally of all these wonderful processes 
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which Spencer and Darwin have so vividly described, which untold ages 
have been carrying on, and which have involved in their lower forms 
such awful sacrifices of life, if, when they come to the highest thing 
of all, the rational life, and the life which is forever to endure, they 
are incapable of its production, and it has to be created in some other 
way? God does not elsewhere make the tree by growth and its fruit 
by hand ; is it likely that He does so in the case of his animal tree and 
its rational fruit? Evolution, instead of denying a moral purpose in the 
universe, is the only philosophy which makes it moral all through. When 
the rational life is recognized as the result of evolution, and as a possi- 
bility only through evolution, then the whole universe, from the nebulous 
dust upward, becomes rational also; and man finds his true place in 
nature through being, not by special creation but by its own creation, its 
head, and returns the mighty service it has been to him by giving all its 
parts, as aiding in his production, a human meaning. 


JoHn C. KIMBALL. 
Harrrorp, Conn. 


The first installment (Part 17) of “The Sacred Books of the Old Tes- 
tament,” now coming out under the editorship of Prof. Paul Haupt, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, is The Book of Job: a Critical edition 
of the Hebrew text, with Notes, by C. Siegfried, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Jena. (The English translation of the notes is by R. E. Briin- 
now, Professor in the University of Heidelberg.) Each book of the Old 
Testament will form a separate volume in the English translation (ex- 
cept that some of the shorter books will be printed together), and the 
Hebrew text will also be given in separate volumes. The collaborators 
are drawn from Germany, England and America ; each German volume 
will be translated into English, and each English volume into German. 
Each annotator is expected to make his own revised Hebrew text, and to 
render it in modern language, with due observance of the diction of the 
received German and English versions. Each translation will be accom- 
panied by brief notes. It is hoped that the Old Testament will thus be 
rendered more intelligible to the general reader. The present volume is 
excellently printed, and Professor Siegfried has gone very thoroughly into 
the discussion of the text. A fuller notice of his work is reserved for 
another time. — (Leipzig: J. C. Henrichs’sche Buchhandlung. Balti- 
more : The Johns Hopkins Press. 1893. Small folio, pp. 52.) 





ERRATA. 


In “ The New World,” for June, 1893, for “Hermann” on p. 206, tenth line 
from the top, and p. 207, thirteenth line from the bottom, read “ Hemann.”’ 

In the article entitled “ Evolution: A Restatement,” the term “ biophar”’ 
and the adjective “ biopharal,” should be written “ biophor,” and “ biophoral,” 
wherever they occur. 





